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READER, 

AL  T  H  O',  generally  fpeaking,  a 
Preface  is  defervedly  considered 
as  no  more  than  a  buttrefs  to 
the  front  of  a  tottering  building,  which, 
if  skilfully  managed,  may  affume,  in 
fome  meafure,  the  air  of  a  portico; 
yet  as,  on  this  occafion,  there  are  a  few 
preliminary  notices  which  you  ought  to 
be  apprifed  of,  give  me  leave  to  lay 
them  before  you  here,  at  the  entrance. 
If  you  begin  with  thefe,  and  do  not, 
according  to  the  prepofterous  cuftom  of 
fome  readers,  who  always  make  a  book 
the  introduction  to  its  preface,  defer  it 
till  you  have  read  the  performance  it  is 
A  3  pre- 
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prefixed  to ;  it  may  happen  to  fave  you 
the  trouble  of  perufing  the  book  itfelf : 
for,  to  be  plain  with  you,  the  following 
Dialogues  are  neither  as  to  the  matter, 
nor  manner,  planned  on  the  tafte  of  the 
preferit  times.  If  you  read  merely  for 
amufement,  this  work  being,  only  in 
fome  places,  and  chiefly  towards  the 
latter  end,  calculated  for  that  purpofe; 
you  muft  be,  in  part,  difappointed.  If 
you  are  one  of  thofe  grave  and  folid 
readers,  whom  nothing  can  pleafe  but  a 
clofe  and  well-connected  chain  of  cool 
reafoning;  it  will  be  but  an  ad:  of  ju~ 
ftice  to  let  you  know,  in  time,  that  the 
characters,  introduced  by  the  prefent 
work,  are  fupported,  as  is  ufual  in  con- 
verfation  and  debate,  with  fome  ftrokes 
of  a  lower  faculty  than  that  of  reafbn. 
If  your  end,  in  reading,  is  only  to  con- 
firm you  in  your  own  opinions,  be  ad- 
vifed  not  to  meddle  with  thefe  Dia- 
logues; in  which  the  difputants,  on 
both  fides,  do  their  utmoft  to  overturn 
the  principles  of  their  adverfaries.  If 

you 
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you  do  not  care  to  be  roufed  from  a 
pleafing  flumber  over  long-indulged 
opinions,  or  a  yet  more  favourite  courfe 
of  life  accommodated  to  thofe  opinions, 
flop  here ;  for  the  very  foundations  of 
your  fentiments  about  religion,  be  they 
what  they  will,  are,  in  the  following 
performance,  examined  with  a  feverity 
and  impartiality  not  very  ufual  in  wri- 
tings of  this  kind.  For  inftance ;  in 
cafe  you  are  inviolably  pre-engaged  to 
the  religion  of  your  country,  the  argu- 
ments, here  urged  home  in  their  utmoft 
force  by  its  oppofers,  will  fhock  you  not 
a  little :  or,  in  cafe  you  are  fettled  in 
Libertine  and  Deiftical  principles ;  the 
perfon,  who  here  aflaults  thofe  princi- 
ples with  the  weapons  of  Revelation, 
may  happen  to  give  you  fome  difturb- 
ance. 

Was  there  ever  fo  odd  a  Prefaced 
you  will  fay,  who  labours  to  diffuade 
his  reader  from  the  perufal  of  a  Book, 
written,  or  at  leaft  publifhed,  by  him- 
felf  ?  Be  patient,  and  hear  me  out.  I 
A  4  do 
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do  not  mean  to  bar  up  your  way  to  th« 
Book  by  this  Preface,  unlefs  you-  are  re- 
ducible to  fome  one  or  other  of  the 
foregoing  clafles :  if  you  are,  I,  who 
arn  at  prefent  better  acquainted  with 
thefe  Dialogues  than  you,  know  full 
well,  they  will  neither  be  pleafing  nor 
profitable  to  you.  But,  provided  you 
are  one  who  honeftly  prefers  the  truth 
to  all  things ;  and  if,  in  order  to  get  a 
thorough  view  of  it,  you  are  willing  to 
fubmit  your  opinions,  pre-conceptions, 
or  principles,  to  a  re-examination ;  or* 
in  cafe  you  are  as  yet  under  no  engage- 
ment to  any  fet  of  fentiments  about  re- 
ligious matters ;  you,  and  the  Book  I 
introduce  to  you,  are  well  enough  qua-* 
lined  to  pafs  a  few  hours  together;  fo 
well,  indeed,  that,  I  promife  you,  fuch 
a  converfation  will  not  be  altogether  dif- 
agreeable  or  unprofitable  to  you. 

Altho'  no  one  hath  a  worfe  talent  at 

compliments  than  your  humble  fervant, 

yet  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  you  have 

fat  down  to  read  this  book,  in  queft  of 
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truth,  and  in  order  to  a  little  inform- 
ation.    If  I  do  you  juftice  in  this,  do 
not  wrong  yourfelf  by  turning  critic  5 
examine  clofely   into   the  reafonings, 
that  you  may  judge  of  their  ftrength; 
and  weigh  the  reflections,  in  order  to 
find  out  whether  they  are  juft  and  ufe- 
ful :  but  as  to  cenfures  on  the  mere  con- 
duel  of  the  work,    and  its  ftile,  con- 
fider  them  as  impertinent,  and  befide 
your  purpofe.     If  a  Phyfician  (hould 
vifit  you  in  your  ficknefs,  you  would 
not,  I  foppofe,  inftead  of  liftening  at- 
tentively to  his  directions,  fall  to  making 
remarks  oa  the  impropriety  or  rufticity 
of  his  expreffions.     This  is   not   faid 
becaufe  the  Author  is  in  any  pain  to 
prevent  your  criticizing  his  Book,  in 
cafe  you  read  only  to  refute.     That  fi* 
berty  he  hath  taken  with  others,  you, 
and  all  the  world,   are  moft  heartily 
welcome  to  ufe,  in  its  utmoft  extent, 
with  him.     Neither  do  I  hereby  inti- 
mate the  leaft  apprehenfion  in  him  at 
the  effe&s  of  that  ruffle  he  may  pofli-. 

bly 
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bly  excite  in  your  temper :  your  paffion 
will  not  at  all  difcompofe  him,  if,  upon 
looking  into  his  performance,  youfhould 
think  fit  to  {hew  fome  refentment  at 
feeing  your  principles  baffled,  or  your 
practices  expofed.  He  writes  for  truth 
with  a  freedom  becoming  fo  noble  a 
eaufe,  and  he  lafhes  the  low  diflembler, 
who,  pretending  to  do  the  fame,  hath 
recourfe  to  double-dealing,  to  impo- 
fture,  and  hypocrify,  with  an  indigna- 
tion, felt  by  every  honeft  man  at  the 
fight  of  a  detected  thief  or  {harper.  In 
cafe,  therefore,  you  fhould  be  piqued, 
keep  your  chagrin  to  yourfelf,  and  be 
revenged  as  fecretly  as  you  can;  for, 
by  difcovering  your  uneafinefs,  you  will 
but  clafs  yourfelf  with  a  fet  of  men, 
who  make  as  defpicable  a  figure  in  the 
eyes  of  all  honeft  and  difcerning  per- 
fons,  as  they  do  in  the  cenfures  of  this 
writer.  He  fees  farther  into  the  de- 
fects of  his  own  performance  than  you 
can  do,  unlefs  you  will  give  as  much 
attention  to  it  as  he  hath  done,  which  is 

neither 
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neither  to  be  fuppofed,   nor  expected, 
He  forefees  you  will,  on  fome  occafions, 
be  diffatisfied  with  his  reafonings,  cloyed 
with  his  repetitions,  tired  with  the  length 
of  his  harangues,  difgufted  at  the  blunt- 
nefs  of  his  ftile,  and  perhaps  offended 
at  his  putting  fo  many  arguments  into 
the  mouth  of  him  who  oppofes  your 
own   opinions.     As   to   his  reafoning 
weakly  on  fome  occafions,  you  ought 
not  to  be  difpleafed  with  him  for  it,  be- 
caufe  he  did  his  beft.  Neither  will  you, 
it  is  hoped,,  be  fevere  on  his  repetitions, 
when  you  find  that  the  defence  of  De- 
ifm  in  one  part  of  his  work,  and  that 
of  Chriftianity    in  the   other,    forced 
him  fometimes  to  handle  the  fame  to- 
pic in  both  ;  and  that  he  was  often  ob- 
liged to  give  the  fame  anfwer  to  feveral 
objections,  either  becaufe  they  did  not 
admit  of  any  fo  good,  or  becaufe  none 
fo  good  occurred  to  him.     Befides,  you 
are  fenfible,    that,    in  Dialogue,    the 
Speakers  cannot  fo  properly  refer,  as  in 
a  regular  treatife,  to  what  was  formerly 

urged. 
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urged,  but  not  granted ;  and  are  there- 
fore frequently  obliged  to  recal  the 
fame  arguments,  as  it  always  happens, 
in  every  extemporary  debate.  He  hath 
on  fet  purpofe  made  the  fpeeches  fome- 
times  run  out  into  a  greater  length 
than  thofe  of  Plato  and  Lucian  :  had 
he  done  otherwife,  the  frequent  inter- 
ruptions and  rejoindures  muft,  in  the 
midft  of  fo  much  matter,  and  fo  many 
topics,  have  fpun  out  the  work  to  fuch 
a  prolixity,  as  feemed  too  great  a  tref- 
pafs  on  your  time  and  patience.  You 
will  ask,  Why,  then,  did  he  write  in 
Dialogue?  He  will  anfwer,  That  he 
chofe  that  manner  of  performance  for 
your  entertainment;  and  will  thank 
you,  if  you  do  not  ask,  Why  he  wrote 
at  all  ?  As  to  his  giving  him,  who  holds 
the  contrary  fide  of  the  queftion  to 
yours,  leave  to  fay  fo  much;  he  hath  no 
other  apology  to  make,  but  his  having 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  whoever  writes 
for  truth,  writes  for  you;  and  you 
know,  Sir,  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  fairly 
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weighed,  when  all  the  arguments  are 
thrown  into  one  fcale.  Thus  much  I 
thought  proper  to  fay  to  you,  in  cafe 
you  fhould  look  into  this  book  with  a 
defign  to  fnarl. 

But  as  I  rather  hope  you  intend  to 
read  with  a  difpofition  more  conform- 
able to  that  which  gave  birth  to  the  fol- 
lowing Dialogues,  I  fhall  confider  you 
only  in  that  view,  and  {peak  to  you  as 
a  fincere  lover  of  truth ;  than  which, 
there   is   nothing  you  or  I  have  ever 
heard  of,  better  worth  inquiring  after, 
efpecially  in  relation  to  religion.     No- 
thing,  therefore,  can  be  more  unpar- 
donable than  a  negled,  and  nothing 
more  abfurd  than  a  wrong  manage- 
ment, of  this  inquiry :  yet  the  bulk  of 
mankind  give  themfelves  little  or  no 
trouble  about  the  matter.     The  fafhion 
of  a  man's  cloaths,  the  menage  of  his 
horfe,  or  the   making  his  dog,  often 
coft  him   as  much  money,  and  more 
care  or  pains,  than  the  choice  of  his 
principles :  yet  there  are  fome  who  look 

for 
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for  truth  with  a  fincere  and  hearty  af- 
fection, but  do  it  under  a  byafs,  unper- 
ceived  and  unfelt  by  themfelves ;  and 
therefore,  notwithftanding  the  good  nefs 
of  their  intentions,  like  perfons  whole 
eyes  are  muffled,  go  wide  of  what  they 
fearch  for.  Some  are  afraid  their  own 
opinions  (hould,  upon  a  clofe  and  can- 
did fcrutiny,  appear  to  be  ill-grounded ; 
and  fo,  in  confequence  of  this  unmanly 
apprehension,  pafs  their  days  in  a  fecret 
fcepticifm,  covered  with  the  mask  of  bi- 
gotry, thro'  which  they  now  and  then 
warily  peep  askew  at  the  oppofite  opi- 
nions and  arguments,  as  children  do  at 
fruit  they  are  forbidden  to  touch ;  their 
curiofity  being  checked  by  their  fears, 
and  their  love  of  truth  reprefled  by  a 
greater  fond  nefs  for  prejudices,  long  ago 
efpoufed,  of  which,  however,  they  are 
a  little  jealous.  Some,  on  the  contrary, 
do  indeed  difpute  and  read  with  a  fliew 
of  much  freedom,  but,  withal,  under 
the  influence  of  a  ftrong  defire  or  wifli 
to  find  their  own  opinions  true;  which 

adds 
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adds  as  much  weight  to  weak  argu- 
ments on  their  own  fide  of  the  queftion, 
as  it  takes  off  from  ftrong  ones  on  the 
other.  Laftly,  There  are  many  able 
controvertifb,  and  men  of  renown  in 
difputation,  who  purfue,  not  truth,  but 
interefted  views;  fuch  as  the  profits 
arifing  from  a  very  vendible  book,  or 
from  lucrative  principles,  which  they 
wed,  more  for  the  dowry  entailed  on 
them,  than  for  their  beauty  and  merit ; 
or  the  glory  of  well-managed  debates, 
of  peculiar  fyftems,  and  of  new  and 
furprifing  difcoveries,  calculated  for  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  fet  the  inventors 
at  the  head  of  new  feds  and  parties. 

From  men,  thus  influenced,  nothing 
is  to  be  hoped  for  but  nibbling,  or  chi- 
caning. If  you,  my  dear  Reader,  are 
of  a  more  ingenuous  turn  of  mind, 
you  will  be  well  pleafed  to  look  into  a 
performance,  wherein  if  more,  on  fome 
occafious,  is  faid  on  one  fide,  than  the 
other,  yet  juflice  is  done  to  both;  inaf- 
much  as  fair  and  open  dealing  runs 

thro' 
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thro'  the  whole,  and  little  or  nothing 
is  omitted,  that  can  be  juftly  brought  in 
defence  of  either. 

As  for  the  Deifts,  I  muft  obferve  to 
you,  that  they  do  net,  by  any  means, 
do  juftice  to  their  own  caufe ;  they  do 
but  in  part  fupport  it  with  its  own  ge- 
nuine arguments.  They  ftand  miier- 
ably  in  awe  of  fines ;  they  are  afraid 
to  fpeak  out  their  principles,  left  they 
fhould  (hock  or  alarm.  It  is  for  thefe 
reafons,  that  they  are  forced  to  borrow 
the  name  and  cloak  of  Chriftianity,  in 
order  to  attack  it-  and  dare  feldom  or 
never  rejoin  to  their  anfwerers,  left  they 
fhould  lofe  the  benefit  of  their  prefent 
concealment,  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  their  fuccefs  is  hoped  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  modern 
Apologifts  for  Chriftianity  often  defend 
it  onDeiftical  principles;  and,  befides, 
are  too  apt  to  give  a  new  model  to  their 
own  credenda\  hoping,  thereby,  to  gain 
fome  advantage  to  their  caufe;  or,  at 
leaft,  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing 
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5ng  contrived  a  better  fort  of  Chriftia- 
nity.  Among  thofe  of  them  who  flick 
the  clofeft  to  the  old  Chriftianity,  and 
argue  beft  for  it,  there  are  fome,  who, 
knowing  the  Libertine  turn  of  the  times, 
are  a  little  afraid,  on  their  fide,  to  deal 
roundly  with  their  adverfaries;  and 
therefore  affume  an  affected  gentlenefs ; 
foftening  the  fanctions,  lowering  the 
myfteries,  and  relaxing  the  ordinances 
of  their  religion. 

By  thefe  means,  the  controverfy  is 
for  ever  drifting,  fo  that  nothing  is 
brought  to  an  end,  or  conclufion;  and, 
what  is  ftill  worfe,  the  real  merits  on 
both  fides  are  kept  out  of  fight,  being 
covered  under  a  world  of  artifice  and 
confufion,  or  whiffled  away  into  need- 
lefs  debates  about  matters  of  little  con- 
fequence. 

To  keep  clear  of  thefe  inconveni- 
encies,  and  do  juftice  to  the  contro- 
verfy, the  writer  now  before  you  brings 
real  Deifm,  and  real  Chriftianity,  into 
the  field,  to  confront  each  other :  if 

VOL.  I.  a  you 
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you  are  a  Deift,  you  will  be  well  pleafed 
to  fee  your  adverfaries  held  to  that  reli- 
gion which  Chrlft  and  his  Apoftles  left 
the  world  :  and  if,  from  what  is  faid  in 
this  work,  reafon,  without  higher  affift- 
ance,  fhall  appear  an  infufficient  guide ; 
if  men  may  not  be  trufled  altogether 
with  themfelves ;  if  they  cannot  be  their 
own  inftrudors,  their  own  legiflators, 
their  own  judges  ;  or  if  prefent  confi- 
derations  only  are  not  of  fufficient 
weight  to  render  them  virtuous  \  then 
be  juft  to  your  own  reafon,  and  bid 
Deifm  a  final  farewel,  If  you  are  a 
Chriftian,  you  "cannot  take  it  amifs,  to 
fee  the  principles  of  Deifm  truly  repre- 
fented,  and  defended  with  their  own 
proper  arguments;  and  if  myfteries, 
and  pofitive  inftitutions,  and  the  tradi- 
tionary nature  of  the  vouchers  for  Chri- 
ftianity,  (hall,  on  a  fair  inquiry,  appear 
to  refute  the  fuppofition  of  its  Divinity, 
let  it  fall  to  the  ground. 

Time  was,   when  the  inhabitants  of 
thefe  countries   were   forced    to  be  of 

what- 
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whatfbever  religion  other  people  pleaf- 
ed;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  happinefs  of 
the  times  we  live  in,  that  every  man 
may  be  of  what  religion   he   himfelf 
pleaies,  or  of  none,  in  cafe  none  flialj 
pleafe   him.     Let  not,    therefore,   this 
Author,  or  any  other,  write  with  greater 
freedom,  or  boldnefs,  or  regard  to  truth, 
than  you  dare  read  with.     If  you  fu- 
fpedl  your  own  opinions,  this  alone  is  a 
fufficient     reafon    for    your  attending 
clofely  to  all  that  can  be  faid  either  for 
or  againft  them  :  if  you  are  fully  con- 
vinced of  their  foundnefs5you  have  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  moft  impartial 
examination  of  them:  if  you  have  been 
hitherto  amufed  with  an  artful  manage- 
ment of  this   important   debate,   and 
confounded  with  the  fight  of  combat- 
ants, ftealing  weapons  from  each  other, 
to  annoy  each  other,   fo  as  that  you 
could  not  diftinguifh  to  whom  thofe 
weapons   did  of  right  belong ;    it  will 
be  fome   fatisfaftion  to  you  to  fee,  in 
thefe  Dialogues,  each  opponent  ftand- 
a  2  ing 
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ing  on  his  own  ground,  fairly  covering 
himfelf  with  his  own  fhield,  or  ftriking 
with  his  own  proper  fword.  You 
know,  Sir,  that,  altho'  this  controverfy 
may,  for  a  time,  be  managed,  it  can 
never  be  finally  decided,  by  policy  and 
(tratagem,  but  by  the  ftrength  of  fair 
and  open  reafoning. 

After  all,  Sir,  I  am  very  far  from  con- 
ceitedly insinuating,  that  this  Dialogift 
is  the  only  perfon  who  hath  managed 
the  difpute,  I  fpeak  of,  with  candour ; 
or  that  you  may  from  the  performance 
now  in  your  hands,  derive  more  fatif- 
faclion  than  from  feveral  others :  for  I 
am  as  fenfible,  as  any  man  can  be,  that 
many,  who  have  handled  the  fame  to- 
pic with  the  prefent  writer,  have  done 
it,  fo  far  as  they  went,  with  equal  ho- 
nefty,  and  fuperior  ability :  but  I  do 
infiift,  that,  in  general,  the  chief  articles 
in  debate,  between  Deifts  and  Chri- 
ftians,  are  not  handled  in  fo  open,  or  fo 
ingenuous  a  manner,  as  here ;  nor  kept 
fo  unembarafled  with  the  difcuflion  of 

points 
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points  not  neceffarily  connected  with 
the  decifive  merits  of  this  important 
queftion.  Give  me  leave.,  therefore,  to 
advertife  you,  that  the  prefent  perform- 
ance is  intended,  by  its  Author,  rather 
as  an  introduction  to  a  further,  and  more 
perfedt  courfe  of  reading,  on  the  reign- 
ing controverfy,  than  as  a  complete  fy- 
ftem  of  all  that  can,  or  ought  to  be  faid 
thereon. 
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TEMPLETON,      SHEPHERD. 
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Decbaine.  f*\  ARSON,  a  good-morning  to  you. 
Does  you?  pretty  little  garden  al- 
ways raife  you  fo  early  ? 

Shep.  During  the  fpring  and  fummer  it  does ;  and 
at  other  feafons  I  have  other  things  to  call  me  Up, 
for  the  moft  part,  before  five  in  the  morning. 

Deck.  Mr.  Templeton^  be  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Shepherd. — Mr.  Cunningham,  let  me  prefent  the  Par- 
fbn  of  our  Parifh  to  you. 

Sbep.  Gentlemen,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
this  favour.  Pray  will  you  walk  into  that  turret,  and 
be  feated  ? 

Decb.     Here  I  fuppofe  you  ftudy. 

Sbep.  I  read  and  fleep  in  the  room  above  •,  and, 
when  any  body  comes  to  fee  me,  here  we  fit. 
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Decb.  Who  lives  in  the  little  houfe,  thro'  which 
we  entered  the  garden  ? 

Sbep.  It  affords  flicker  to  a  poor  relation,  and  his 
wife,  with  two  fervants. 

Decb.  I  am  told,  you  are  flill  a  fingle  man  yonr- 
felf.  How  comes  it  to  pafs  that,  in  fo  long  a  time, 
you  have  doubled  neither  your  perfon  nor  your  chin  ? 
You  don't  faft  and  mortify  furely  ? 

Sbep.  It  is  no  fault  in  me,  that  I  am  not  married  ; 
For  my  circumftances  are  but  narrow :  nor  is  it  a 
merit,  that  I  am  not  fat ;  for  my  ftate  of  health  is 
but  indifferent. 

Decb.  How  modeft !  with  another  you  would 
turn  all  this  to  Saintfhip. 

Sbep.  No,  Sir,  I  am  as  far  from  that  fpecies  of 
diffimulation  as  yourfelf. 

Deck.  It  is  a  long  time,  Shepherd,  fince  you  and 
I  were  firft  acquainted. 

Sbep.     Upwards  of  thirty  years,  I  believe. 

Decb.  I  haye  been  now  three  months  your  land- 
lord and  neighbour,  and  you  have  never  been  to  fee 
me.  This,  I  think,  was  not  kind. 

Sbep.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  went  to  your  houfe  with 
that  defign  •,  but  your  fervants  faid  you  were  not  at 
leifure.  Had  my  vifit  been  a  thing  of  any  con- 
fequence  to  you,  I  fuppofe  they  would  have  told  you 
I  was  to  pay  my  refpecls. 

Decb.  Methinks,  however,  you  might  have  come 
a-fecond  time. 

Sbep.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  poor  Clergy- 
men are  too  intruding  on  their  wealthy  neighbours. 
Their  conduct,  which  in  this  refpecl  is  generally 
thought  forward,  and  troublefome  at  leaft,  is  afcribed 
to  low  and  unworthy  motives.  It  was  for  this  rea- 

fon, 
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fon,  Sir,  that  I  thought  proper  to  keep  my  diftance, 
till  you  fhould  fignify  a  defire  to  fee  me.  The 
gentleman,  from  whom  you  purchafed  this  eilate, 
came  every  Sunday  to  Church,  while  he  was  in  the 
country,  and  generally  afked  me  to  go  home  with 
him.  This  hath  been  hitherto  the  cuftom  here  ;  and 
as  it  gave  me  fometimes  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
good  company,  and  at  the  fame  time  defended  the 
gentleman  from  my  vifits,  excepting  at  fuch  feafons 
as  were  mod  convenient  to  him,  I  think  it  was  a 
very  good  one. 

Decb.  Altho*  I  do  not  go  fo  often  to  Church  as 
my  predeceflbr,  yet  I  hope  my  way  of  ferving  God 
is  not  the  kfs  acceptable  for  being  lefs  public  and 
ihowy. 

Shep.  You  miflake  rne,  Sir;  I  did  not  intend 
to  put  you  on  the  defence  of  your  conduct  in  relpect 
to  religion ;  I  only  intended  to  apologize  for  my 
own,  in  point  of  civility. 

Decb.  Ah  Parfon  !  1  believe  I  can  guefs  what  you 
intended  well  enough  •,  but  I  muft  tell  you,  the  great 
ftrefs,  laid  by  your  order  on  the  mere  externals  of 
religion,  is  of  ill  confequence  to  the  thing  itfelf,  and 
leads  your  hearers  to  believe,  that  running  to  the 
Church  and  the  Sacrament  may  atone  for  great  de- 
fects in  matters  of  more  real  importance.  Befides, 
your  particular  forwardnefs  in  reproving,  or  fay  it 
were  only  in  throwing  out  hints  like  this,  by  which 
the  conduit  of  men  in  ftation  is  arraigned,  as  it 
proceeds  from  a  miftakett  zeal,  if  not  from  pride, 
anfwers  no  other  end,  but  to  difoblige,  and  to  ren- 
der your  perfon,  and  of  confequence  your  advice  and 
function,  difagreeable.  Your  brethren,  who  know 
the  world  better,  have,  generally  fpeaking,  found 
B  2  this 
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this  method  fo  difobliging  and  unfuccefsful,  that  they 
have  been  forced  to  lay  it  afide,  and  betake  them- 
felves  to  a  conduct  more  conformable  to  the  times. 
Since  the  ceafing  of  miracles,  and  other  divine  in- 
terpofitions,  the  Church,  I  think,  can  fcarcely  be 
fupported  by  any  other,  than  human  means.  You 
muft  therefore  ply  to  the  world,  you  mud  keep  in 
with  the  great  ones,  you  muft  cultivate  their  good 
graces,  and  engage  their  countenance  and  intereft, 
or  I  muft  tell  you,  in  a  little  time  you  will  have  no 
Church  at  all.  And  take  my  word  for  it,  Sir,  this 
is  not  to  be  done  by  reproofs  and  fuch-like  freedoms, 
but  by  an  infinuating  and  foothing  behaviour,  by 
making  the  duties  of  religion  eafy  and  agreeable,  by 
fhaping  thofe  and  your  own  carriage  to  the  politenefs 
and  freedom  of  the  times  you  live  in. 

Shep.  As  to  the  duties  of  religion,  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  change  the  fliape  of  them,  and  I  think 
them  agreeable  enough  to  well-difpofed  perfons,  as 
our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles  left  them.  As  to  my 
own  carriage,  I  do  not  pretend  to  juftify  it.  All  I 
can  fay  is,  that  I  muft  fpeak  the  truth  on  pain  of  my 
own  eternal  ruin ;  and  I  do  not  take  myfelf  to  be- 
any further  anfwerable  for  the  effecT:,  than  as  I  may 
happen  to  hinder  it  by  an  improper  manner  of  ad- 
dr  effing  myfelf  to  thofe  with  whom  I  have  to  do. 
Now,  in  that  refpeft,  I  endeavour  to  difcharge  my 
duty  with  all  the  little  prudence  and  conduct  I  am 
mafter  of.  When  I  have  not  the  fuccefs  I  could 
wifli,  altho*  I  am  very  apt  to  blame  my  own  weak- 
nefs  for  it ;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  in  fome 
meafure  owing  to  the  difmclination  of  thofe  whom  I 
fpeak  to.  You,  Sir,  I  believe,  will  own  I  have  not 
yet  attacked  you  in  a  very  rude  or  (hocking  ftile. 

Cttnn. 
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Cunn.  The  ftile  indeed  was  not  uncivil ;  but  your 
hint  was,  I  think,  a  little  early  in  a  convention  but 
juft  commenced. 

Dech.  It  was  not  altogether  on  account  of  Mr. 
Shepherd's  infmuation  about  my  not  going  to  Church, 
that  I  took  the  liberty,  of  offering  my  mite  of  advice, 
but  becaufe  I  find  he  is  cenfured  by  many  people, 
and  even  by  fome  of  the  Clergy,  for  too  much  bold^ 
nefs  and  freedom  with  men  of  power,  in  what  he 
takes  to  be  his  duty  of  reproving ;  and  the  idea  of 
his  temper,  which  remains  upon  my  memory,  fmce 
our  acquaintance  in  the  College,  made  me  think  a 
little  advice,  tending  to  foften  his  conduct  in  this  ar- 
ticle, not  altogether  unnecefifary. 

Cunn.  So  far  from  it,  that,  if  I  miftake  not,  he 
who  knows  the  temper  of  the  age  we  live  in,  muft 
be  lenfible  the  Church,  and  the  interefts  of  the  Clergy, 
are  not  to  be  fupported,  as  you  juft  now  hinted,  but 
by  being  well  with  the  great. 

Shep.  That  may  be  ;  and  yet,  if  I  be  not  guilty 
of  the  imprudence  charged  on  me,  the  advice  that 
hath  been  given  me  is  better  intended,  than  applied. 
But  I  hope,  Sir,  I  need  not  prove  to  you,  who  are  a 
Clergyman,  that  the  Church  of  Chrift  hath  promifes 
from  fcripture  of  more  than  human  afliftance  ;  nor 
need  I  remind  you,  that  it  gained  ground  and  pre- 
vailed in  oppofition  to  all  the  policy  and  power  of 
greater  perfons,  than  the  minifter  of  this  parilh  hath 
occafion  to  difoblige. 

Dech.  It  prevailed  indeed,  as  you  fay  ;  but,  upon 
recollection,  you  will  find  it  did  not  gain  ground,  no 
not  a  foot  of  ground,  until  it  had  gained  the  great 
ones  to  its  party. 
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Shep.  The  Church  lands  then,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Clergy,  are  what  yon  mean  by  the  Church  •>  and 
in  that  fenfe  of  the  word  perhaps  you  may  reafon 
juftly :  but  I  mean  by  it,  the  whole  body  of  Chri- 
ftians,  united  in  one  Society,  for  the  prefervation  of 
Chriftian  principles,  and  the  practice  of  Chriftian 
duties.  Now  the  Church,  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  never 
more  in  danger  of  ruin,  than  when  its  Clergy  facri- 
fice  the  interefts  and  great  ends  of  their  function  to 
worldly  views ;  when  they  mince  and  qualify  their 
doctrines  to  the  palate  or  pride  of  their  hearers ;  and 
when  people,  impatient  of  all  reftraints,  and  averfe 
to  plain  and  falutary  truths,  do  all  they  can  to  keep 
them  at  a  diftance  from  their  confciences.  If  the 
Clergy  are  to  confider  themfelves  as  God's  Ambafla- 
dors,  they  will  fpeak  freely  ;  and,  if  the  people  look 
upon  them  as  fuch,  they  will  receive  their  meflages 
with  fome  degree  of  refpect,  or  decency  at  leaft. 

1'ewp.  God's  Ambaffadors !  1  thought  my  Lord 
Shaftjbury  had  fo  fully  expofed  their  Spiritual  Excel- 
lencies on  this  claim  of  honour,  that  none  of  them 
would  ever  have  talked  in  that  ftrain  any  more. 

Decb.  They  do  ftill  affume  that  ftile  in  country 
congregations  ;  but  I  believe  Mr.  Shepherd  is  fmgular 
in  ufing  it  to  fuch  people  as  us.  Ah  Shepherd! 
Shepherd!  I  remember,  when  we  were  in  the  College 
together,  I  prophefied  concerning  your  future  for- 
tunes. Did  I  not  tell  you  then,  boy  as  I  was,  and 
little  acquainted  with  the  world,  that  your  warm 
temper,  and  high  notions,  bordering  on  enthufiafm, 
would  never  do,  when  reduced  to  practice  ;  that  you 
would  make  enemies  to  yourfelf,  inftead  of  friends  to 
the  Church  ;  that  you  would  be  always  poor  and 
defpifed,  and  live,  if  not  die,  a  martyr  to  your  airy 
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notions  ?  And  was  I  not  too  true  a  prophet  ?  Could 
Ifaiab  himfelf  have  predicted  a  chain  of  future  events 
more  exactly  ?  Your  liberty  of  fpeech  hath  offended 
thofc  among  the  Laity,  who  could  have  ferved  you, 
and  even  given  umbrage  to  the  Bifhops. 

Sbep.  And  did  I  not  prophefy  too  ?  Did  I  not 
tell  you,  I  fliould  be;  very  indifferent  about  thofe 
events,  and  poftpone  all  fuch  confjderations  to  the 
difcharge  of  my  duty,  if  God  fhould  ever  think  fit 
to  admit  me  into  the  fucred  office,  which  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  fill? 

Dech.  And  fo  you  would  not  accept  of  a  fat 
Deanry  or  Bifhoprick  ?  A  likely  thing  indeed  ! 

Sbep.  You  never  heard  me  fay  fo.  '  I  would  be 
glad  to  take  a  better  benefice  than  the  one  I  am  now 
pofifefied  of,  if  it  were  offered  me  -,  but  this  does  not 
hinder  me  from  living  contented  on  my  prefent  in- 
come of  four-and-thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  my  little 
farm,  from  which  I  draw  near  as  much  more. 

Dech.  The  fame  turn  of  mind  runs  thro*  all  the 
Clergy.  They  are  a  mighty  fpiritual  fort  of  men  ; 
yet  they  grafp  at  all  the  temporalities  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on.  Why,  Shepherd,  you  are  a  mere 
Pope,  or  German  Bifhop,  in  miniature !  While  one 
part  of  you  is  foaring  in  fermons,  pfalms,  and  prayers  i 
the  other,  and  that  the  larger,  is  groveling  in  the 
earth,  and  growing  to  this  naughty  world,  which 
you  would  perfuade  us  to  be  fo  much  out  of  hu- 
mour with.  The  farmer  fhews  the  parfon  is  not  alto- 
gether fatisfied  with  his  condition.  You  are  juft  as 
difcontented  as  any  other  man  in  the  like  circum- 
ftances  •,  but  the  pride  of  your  heart,  which  will  not 
let  you  ftoop,  will  never  fuffer  you  to  climb.  You 
B  4  aim 
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aim  at  wealth  and  greatnefs,  like  the  reft  of  your 
tribe  -,  but  be  affured  on't,  digging  and  grumbling 
never  made  a  great  man  yet. 

Sbep.  And  I  know  they  never  will.  In  the  mean 
time  I  do  neither  -,  nor  have  I  any  talent  at  thofe 
more  fuccefsful  arts  of  rifmg  you  recommend  to  me, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  foreign  to  my  pur- 
pofe  ;  for,  I  thank  God,  my  defires  are  as  low  as  my 
circumftances.  Pray  Mr.  Decbaine,  are  you  ever  un- 
eafy  becaufe  you  are  not  a  King  ? 

Decb.  No  indeed ;  I  never  was  once  difturbed 
by  fo  wild  a  thought. 

Sbep.  Nor  I,  by  any  expectation  fo  chimerical, 
as  that  of  better  provifion  in  the  Church,  after  hav- 
ing behaved  myfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  unlefs 
mankind  were  made  over  again,  I  could  have  no 
reafon  to  entertain  fuch  hopes.  I  eat,  drink,  fleep, 
and  drefs,  to  all  reafonable  intents  and  purpofes,  as 
well  as  you  do  ;  and  what  more  mould  one  defire  ? 
I  have  no  family  to  provide  for.  I  have  none  of 
thofe  anxieties,  not  to  fay  remorfes,  that  attend  the 
making,  managing,  or  fpending,  a  great  fortune. 
In  a  word,  I  have  found  by  fweet  experience,  that 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  great  and  a  moderate 
income,  but  what  is  either  in  favour  of  the  latter,  or 
elfe  arifes  wholly  from  a  perverted  imagination. 

Decb.  The  old  man  ftffl!  I  tell  thee,  Shepherd,  J 
am  far  from  believing  there  is  any  thing  more  than 
grimace  and  hypocrify,  in  all  you  have  been  faying 
on  this  fubjeft  thefe  thirty  years  paftf  It  is  true  I 
heard  a  very  great  Clergyman,  fince  I  came  into  the 
country,  do  you  the  honour  to  compare  you  to  Car- 
dinal Spada,  who,  while  the  Reformation  was  going 
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on  brifldy  in  Switzerland,  went  thither,  and  engaged 
in  warm  difputes  with  Proteftants,  in  hopes  they 
would  put  him  to  death  for  his  religion  •,  but,  to  his 
great  difappointment,  found  them  a  very  peaceable 
and  well-conditioned  people.  This  reflection  fprung 
from  fome  inftances  that  had  been  given  in  company 
of  your  flaming  zeal  againft  the  prevailing  opinions 
of  the  times.  However,  I  no  more  believed  you  was 
feeking  for  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  than  I  did, 
that  his  Reverence,  who  entertained  us  with  this  fneer 
at  your  expence,  would  fnatch  it  from  you,  and  put 
it  on  his  own  bacon-head.  I  believe  I  underftand  you 
better.  As  you  have  no  friends,  you  fcheme  upon 
the  idle  reputation  of  great  zeal,  difmtereftednefs,  and 
merit,  in  hopes  by  thofe  means  to  force  fome  Bifhop 
to  provide  for  you.  But  the  Bifliops  know  too  well 
how  to  unriddle  fuch  a  conduct,  and  form  very  dif- 
ferent notions  of  your  merit,  from  thofe  erected  in 
that  proud  bread  of  yours.  Nothing  on  earth  can 
be  more  airy  and  whimfical,  than  hopes  founded  oa 
a  fcheme  like  this,  which  I  think  the  woful  experience 
of  twenty  years  might  by  this  time  have  put  you  out 
of  humour  with.  Be  advifed  by  a  friend  to  enter 
even  yet,  for  perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  late,  upon  a 
more  prudent  courfe.  Give  a  more  genteel  cut  to 
your  principles,  at  leaft  to  your  profeflions.  Be 
more  obfequions  to  men  in  power.  Endeavour  to 
wriggle  yourfelf  in  with  their  favourites,  and  do  not 
neglect  to  cultivate  even  their  fervants.  Let  the  Bi- 
fliops have  your  attendance.  Pay  them  the  court 
they  expect.  Be  always  a  conformift  to  the  com- 
pany you  are  in.  Let  the  principles  or  practices  of 
your  acquaintances,  efpecially  your  great  acquaint- 
ances, point  which  way  they  will,  befure  you  go 
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along ;  for  no  good,  no  reformation  of  them,  nor 
promotion  of  yourfelf,  is  to  be  expected  from  con- 
tradition  and  oppofition. 

Sbep.  I  hope  promotion  in  the  Church  is  not  to  be 
obtained  by  fuch  arts  as  thefe ;  and  as  to  the  Bifhops, 
I  have  no  reafon  to  think  fo  meanly  of  them,  as  to 
hope,  that  any  court  I  could  pay  them,  would  induce 
them  to  prefer  me  to  more  deferving  objects  of  their 
favour.  Akho'  the  times  are  fuch,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  report  is  kinder  to  them  than  they  deferve, 
yet  I  queftion,  whether  at  any  time  fince  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  our  Church,  that  order  ftood  higher  in  the 
juft  efteem  of  all  who  are  competent  judges  of  either 
their  abilities  or  behaviour.  This  alone  is  fufikient  to 
prevent  in  me  the  leaft  hope  of  their  regard,  at  lead 
of  obtaining  it  by  fuch  means  as  you  recommend, 
which  they  have  too  much  fenfc  not  to  fee  thro',  and 
I  too  little  addrefs  and  obfequioufnefs  to  employ. 

Dech.  Be  always  poor  and  defpicable  then.  There 
are  fome  men  of  fo  unhappy  a  make,  and  cafl  in  a 
mould  fo  uncouth,  and  crofs  to  ail  the  courfcs  of  the 
world,  that  unlefs  the  world  will  bend  to  them,  their 
advancement  in  it  is  impoffible.  A  perfon  of  this 
ftamp  is  always  in  the  wrong,  and  therefore  always 
unfuccefsful  in  every  thing  he  undertakes. 

Sbep.  How  much  more  happy  is  he,  who  is  fo 
framed  by  nature,  and  prepared  by  art,  as  to  be  al- 
ways in  the  right,  who  never  errs  in  his  reafonings, 
nor  fails  in  his  fchemes !  Nothing  about  fuch  a  perfon 
as  this  can  go  wrong.  His  very  watch  partakes  the 
infallibility  of  its  owner,  and  is  always  in  the  right. 

Dech.  If  your  hint  is  intended  for  me,  give  me 
leave  to  fay,  I  think  the  reputation  and  fortune,  to 
which  I  have  raifed  myfelf  by  acting  on  maxims  quite 
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oppofite  to  yours,  (hew  in  good  carneft,  I  have  been 
much  oftener  in  the  right  than  your  Reverence,  and 
that  to  much  better  purpofe. 

Sbep.  Not  unlefs  you  have  alfo  raifed  yourfelf  to 
higher  contentment  than  mine. 

Decb.  Contentment!  Do  you  think  an  eftate  of 
four  thoufand  a  year,  great  reputation  and  bufmefs  at 
the  bar,  and  an  honourable  place  at  court,  can  afford 
a  man  nothing  above  contentment  ?  I  have  laboured 
for  the  wind  indeed,  if  that  only  felicity  of  beggars 
is  all  I  can  extraft  from  fuch  ample  means.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  Parfon,  my  fortune  affords  me  plea- 
fures,  to  which  a  fat  capon  at  a  Chriftening,  the  higheft 
delight  you  know,  is  not  to  be  compared. 

Shep.  My  ignorance  of  them  makes  me  fadsfied 
without  them,  and  I  mail  take  your  own  word  for  it, 
that  you  are  happy  enough,  provided  you  have  pre- 
fer ved  the  confcience  and  character  of  an  honelt  man, 
which  is  not  always  the  cafe  with  thole  who  have 
amafled  vaft  fortunes  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years. 

Decb.  As  to  my  reputation,  I  can  appeal  to  my 
bufmefs  for  the  moft  folid  kind  of  voucher  in  its  fa- 
vour. People  of  high  rank,  and  good  underftanding, 
do  not  ufually  truft  their  fortunes  to  Lawyers  of  fmall 
reputation.  As  to  my  confcience,  the  late  Mr.  Tern- 
pleton,  father  to  this  young  Gentleman  here,  left  him 
it  the  age  of  fifteen,  with  an  eftate  of  five  thoufand 
a  year,  and  upwards  of  fifty  thoufend  pounds  in  mo- 
ney, to  my  care  ;  and  no  one  can  fay,  I  have  not  dif- 
charged  this  important  truft  like  a  man  of  honour.  I 
have  improved  his  fortune  ;  I  have  given  him  a  polite 
education ;  and  I  have  bred  him  a  defenfive  Lawyer, 
infomuch  that  it  will  hereafter  be  in  his  power,  at  leaft 
to  preferve  what  he  has. 
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Sbep.  You  forget  to  tell  us  with  what  principles  you 
formed  his  mind,  that  being,  in  my  opinion,  a  matter 
of  far  greater  confequence  to  him,  than  all  his  wealth, 
Jaw,  and  politenefs. 

Decb.  What  if  I  inftiHed  no  principles  into  him  at 
all  ;  but  only  endeavoured  to  root  out  thofe  he  had 
before? 

Sbep.  Provided  they  were  bad  ones,  you  did  one 
half  of  what  a  good  friend  fhould  do. 

Decb.  They  were  fuch  as  a  forry  Parfon,  and  two 
or  three  nurfery-maids,  thought  fit  to  obtrude  upon  an 
ingenuous  nature,  that  needed  noinftruction. 

Sbep.  It  may  be,  the  principles  were  good  for  all 
that.  You  fay  you  gave  him  a  polite  education  ;  did 
you  not,  among  other  things,  take  care  to  have  him 
well  inftru&ed  in  mufic,  dancing,  and  riding  the  great 
horfe? 

Decb.  I  did. 

Sbep.  His  mind  mud  be  of  a  very  different  make 
From  the  minds  of  other  men,  if  it  did  not  require  to 
be  taught  certain  internal  fciences,  analogous  to  thofe, 
and  infinitely  more  ornamental,  as  well  as  ufeful.  Pray 
Mr.  Templeton  have  you  read  my  Lord  Shaftsburfs 
charafteriftics  ? 

Temp.  Yes,  Sir  ;  and  think  them  very  fine  per- 
formances. 

Sbep.  I  guefled  as  much  by  your  quoting  him  a 
little  while  ago.  You  do  not  forget,  I  fuppofe,  what 
he  fays  concerning  the  internal  mufic  and  harmony  of 


Temp.  He  fpeaks  incomparably  on  that,  as  well  as 
all  other  topics. 

Sbep.  Does  he  not  take  the  grofs  of  mankind  to  be 
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void  of  that  harmony,  and  the  grace  of  moral  aflion, 
refulting  from  it  ? 

'Temp.  I  think  he  does. 

Sbep.  And  does  he  not  endeavour  to  remedy  this 
great  defect  in  his  readers  ? 

'Temp.  He  does. 

Deck.  Ay,  and  it  was  in  order  to  give  the  young 
mind  of  my  ward  an  happy  and  graceful  turn,  that  I 
put  my  Lord  Shaft  sbur-fs  works  into  his  hands,  as  foon 
as  ever  he  came  under  my  care  •,  and  directed  Mr. 
Cunningham,  who  was  his  tutor,  to  imprefs  the  notions 
of  that  incomparable  writer  as  ftrongly  on  his  mind 
as  poffible. 

Sbep.  If  they  were  better  fitted  to  anfwer  that 
end  than  the  principles  he  had  imbibed  in  the  nurfery, 
you  did  very  well:  but  it  feems,  I  mifunderflood  you  ; 
for  I  thought  your  whole  endeavour,  on  the  article  of 
his  education,  had  been  to  root  out  the  principles  of 
the  nurfery  from  a  nature  fo  ingenuous  as  to  need  no 
inftruftion. 

Dech.  My  Lord  Sbaftsbury  hath  an  admirable  hand 
at  rooting  out  the  exotic  weeds  of  a  wrong  education,  __ 
•  which  is  in  my  opinion  the  only  work  of  education 
worth  labouring  in  ;  for,  as  foon  as  they  are  removed* 
the  beautiful  and  wholfome  plant  of  virtue,  which  is 
natural  to  the  foil,  {hoots  up  without  any  furdier  cul- 
ture, and  quickly  comes  to  maturity. 

Sbep.  It  is  very  well.  Every  thing,  I  find,  may 
be  taught,  but  Chriftianity  ;  and  all  that  is  faid  againft 
inftruftion  in  general,  is  levelled  only  againft  Chri- 
ftian  inftruclion.  And  pray,  Mr.  Cunningham,  did 
you  not  fometimes  think  it  an  odd  employment  in  a 
Parfon  to  eradicate  from  the  mind  of  your  pupil  the 
principles  of  God's  word,  and  to  implant,  in  the 
place:  of  them,  a  Syftem  of  Dcifm  ?  Cunn. 
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Cunn.  What  if  I  did  not  look  on  the  principles  I 
found -in  him,  as  derived  from  the  word  of  God,  but 
rather  from  the  fuperftition  of  an  ignorant  Clergy- 
man, and  two  or  three  filly  women  ?  And  what  if  I 
think  my  Lord  Shaft shiry.^  who  was  a  man  of  can- 
dour and  honour,  fincere  in  his  frequent  profeffions  of 
Chriftianity  ? 

Sbep.  Be  fo  good,  Mr.  Templeton,  as  to  let  us 
know  whether  the  fubftance  of  what  you  was  taught 
in  the  nurfery,  is  not  contained  in  the  Catechifm  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  whether  you  was  not 
made  to  get  the  Catechifm  itfelf  by  rote. 

Deck.  There  is  no  need  of  catechifing  at  prefent 
either  Mr.  fempteton  or  his  tutor.  As  to  the  latter, 
at  whom  I  perceive  you  are  ftriking  in  this  fly  inquiry 
of  yours,  I  take  him  to  be  full  as  found  a  Chriftian 
as  yourfelf,  without  any  of  that  ftiffnefs,  or  fournefs, 
or  formality,  that  render  your  fort  of  Chriftianity  fo 
troubiefome  to  yourfelf  and  others.  You  don't  care 
for  him  perhaps,  becaufe  you  may  have  heard  he  was 
educated  at  Glafcow,  where,  if  we  may  judge  by 
thofc,  who  come  from  thence,  the  minds  of  young 
perfons  are  formed  to  a  much  more  open  and  liberal 
turn,  than  in  the  Univerfities  of  England.  The  good 
effects  of  his  education  appear  in  his  behaviour, 
which  is  humane  and  prudent.  I  do  believe  he  hath 
not  a  fmgle  enemy  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  He 
hath  many  and  powerful  friends,  and  hath  already 
rafted  the  fruits  of  his  own  merit,  and  their  attach- 
ment to  him,  in  two  rich  benefices,  which  he  is  now 
in  the  enjoyment  of.  Nay,  I  think  I  may  afifure  him, 
his  rife  in  the  world  is  not  yet  at  its  meridian. 

Cunn.  You  are  always  very  good,  Sir  -,  and  I  mail 

have  more  merit  a  great  deal,  than  I  dare  think  my- 
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felf  pofleffed  of,  if  I  can  deferve  the  fmalleft  part  of 
your  favours.  While  I  am  fo  happy  as  to  be  well 
with  fuch  perfons  as  you,  I  have  enough  to  comfort 
and  defend  me  againil  the  envy  of  lower  people. 

Decb.T  HAVE  been,  I  know  not  how,  diverted 
A  from  mentioning  to  Mr.  Shepherd  the  occa- 
fion  of  our  vifit.  Pray,  Parfon,  do  you  often  hold 
forth  to  your  plain  congregation  on  fuch  topics  as  em- 
ployed you  laft  Sunday  ? 

Shep.  Very  feldom,  Sir. 

Deck.  Why,  fo  I  thought.  It  was  then,  I  fup- 
pofe,  to  honour  us  on  our  firft  appearance  in  your 
Church,  that  you  chofe  to  be  fo  refined. 

Shep.  It  was  not  with  a  view  to  do  you  any  honour, 
that  I  preached  as  I  did,  but  to  lay  before  yon  fome 
reafbnings  which  I  judged  proper  for  your  confi- 
deration. 

Deck.  And  why  proper  for  our  confideration,  I 
pray  you  ?  Had  any  body  told  you  we  were  Liber- 
tines or  Deifts  ? 

Shep.  I  have  indeed  heard  it  faid,  that  you  are  but 
too  inclinable  to  Deifm,  and  that  you  have  brought 
Mr.  Temple  ton  partly  into  your  own  fentiments  about 
religion.  I  was  the  more  confirmed  in  my  fears,  that 
it  might  be  fo,  by  your  not  coming  to  Church,  and 
by  what  hath  been  lately  whifpered  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood concerning  an  odd  fort  of  induftry,  faid  to 
be  ufed  by  you,  in  propagating  loofe  principles  among 
our  country  Gentlemen  over  a  bottle,  both  at  your 
own,  and  fome  of  your  neighbours  houfes.  Thefe 
things  laid  together,  gave  me  occafion  to  recollect, 
that,  when  we  ftudied  at  Oxford,  you  even  then  began 

to 
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to  difcover  the  feeds  of  libertinifm,  particularly  by 
fpeaking  flightly  of  feveral  matters  in  the  fcriptural 
hiftcry  •,  and  I  remember,  one  day,  more  efpecially, 
you  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  Theatre  was  by  far 
a  more  magnificent  and  fumptuous  building,  than  the 
Temple  of  Solomon. 

Decb.  I  am  not  much  furprifed,  that  your  country- 
people,  who  are  but  an  ignorant  and  clumfy  fort  of 
.folk?,  can't  tell  how  to  diftinguifh  between  one's  talk- 
ing freely  on  certain  points  of  religion,  purely  for  the 
fake  of  fpeculation  and  exercife,  and  making  a  folemn 
confefllon  of  one's  faith  by  a  creed  ;  but  the  inge- 
nious Mr.  Shepherd^  who  had  his  education  in  a  place 
where  every  thing  is  difputed,  amazes  me,  when  I 
hear  him  recollecting  the  remarks  of  a  boy,  to  con- 
firm thofe  of  his  ignorant  neighbours,  upon  a  liberty, 
which  we  cannot  be  deprived  of,  without  finking  im- 
mediately into  Barbarifm. 

Shep.  There  is  the  more  occafion,  you  fee,  for  thofe 
who  defue  to  be  thought  Chrillians,  to  take  care  how 
they  fpeak  in  the  hearing  of  fuch  people  as  us. 

Decb.  It  is  of  no  confequence  what  opinion  Squire 
this  one,  and  Parfon  t'other  one,  entertains  of  one's 
principles,  unlefs  principles  are  afTumed  for  Ihew  and 
parade.  But,  fuppofing  I  was  really  a  Deift,  could 
you  have  the  vanity  to  hope,  that,  by  flipping  your 
fierce  triple-headed  Cerberus  of  a  Sermon  at  me,  you 
might  bark  or  worry  me  out  of  my  way  of  thinking  ? 
Indeed,  Doctor,  the  fermons  of  you  Clergy  have  but 
little  weight  with  people  of  any  tolerable  tafte  or  un- 
derftanding.  The  brute  thunders  of  the  Pulpit  can 
neither  hurt  nor  frighten  any,  but  the  Vulgar. 

Shep.  I  never  intended  to  frighten,  much  lefs  to 
hurt  any  body,  by  my  fermons  ;  and  in  that  particu- 
larly. 
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larly,  which,  it  feems,  you  have  taken  offence  at,  I  am 
fure  there  was  nothing,  that  could  either  hurt  or  ter- 
rify thofe  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  defigned. 

Decb.  That  is  very  true,  and  I  am  fure  there  was 
as  little  that  could  convince.  It  could  have  no  effect 
any  way,  but  to  fatisfy  the  underftanding  part  of  your 
audience,  that  the  Parfon  was  a  weak  man  ;  and  had 
you  been  modeft  enough  to  think  fo  before  you 
preached  it,  you  might  have  faved  yourfelf  the  trou- 
ble of  an  impertinent  harangue,  that  kept  you  about 
forty  minutes  longer  from  your  beef  and  pudding, 
than  there  was  any  fort  of  occafion  for. 

Shep.  Yet,  as  long  as  I  am  convinced  I  was  doing 
my  duty,  nothing  you  can  fay,  even  though  it  were, 
if  poffible,  more  genteel  and  witty,  than  your  jeft 
about  beef  and  pudding^  fhall  make  me  wifh  it 
undone. 

Decb.  Blefs  us!  how  polite  we  mail  grow  under 
the  corrections  of  a  country  Parfon !  But  enough  of 
this.  Do  you  really  think  you  could  fupport  the  po- 
fitions  you  undertook  to  prove  in  that  fermon,  now 
that  you  are  out  of  the  pulpit,  and  one  may  have 
word  about  with  you  ? 

Shep.  I  think  I  can,  and  will  very  readily  undertake 
it,  provided  you  will  promife  to  moderate  the  keen- 
nefs  of  your  wit  a  little,  and  enter  on  the  point  with 
fomewhat  lefs  contempt  for  the  reafonings  of  a  man 
fo  far  below  you  in  circumflances.  If  we  do  not  con- 
tend for  a  mere  triumph,  but  feriouQy  fet  ourfelves  to 
fearch  for  truth,  reafon,  even  from  me,  will  have  its 
full  weight  with  you ;  and  I  fhall  readily  fubmit  on 
my  fide,  as  foon  as  ever  reafon  mews  itfelf  on  yours. 

VOL.  I.  C  Decb. 
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Deck.  Agreed,  agreed  ;  do  you  however  take  your 
own  way  of  arguing,  and  don't  pretend  to  tie  me  to 
it,  becaufe  I  am  as  free  to  ufe  mine. 

Shep.  With  all  my  heart. 

Deck.  If  I  forget  not,  the  chief  pofitions,  on 
which  the  reft  of  your  difcourfe  depended,  were 
thefe  :  ift,  That  the  evidence  of  pojfible  faffs,  faid 
to.  be  done  in  ages  long  fmce  paft,  is  matter  of  faith. 
2dly,  That  he  who  denies  fuch  faffs  to  have  been  done, 
can  found  his  di/ent  on  nothing  elfe  but  faith.  And, 
gdly,  That,  of  confequence,  he  who  denies  the  hiftorical 
fart  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  the  faffs  of  which  are 
all  pqffible,  cannot  be  fure  it  is  falfe,  can  only  believe 
it  to  be  fo.  Do  I  rightly  reprefent  the  points  you  en- 
deavoured to  prove,  and  afterwards  to  draw  conclu- 
fions  from,  in  your  Sermon  ? 

Shep.  You  do,  Sir,  in  the  faireft  manner. 

Dcch.  Thefe  doctrines  were  new  and  furprifing  to 
me.  But  before  I  enter  upon  the  difcuffion  of  points^ 
that  may  poffibly  carry  us  out  into  fome  length  of  de- 
bate, give  me  leave  to  premife,  that  altho*  I  fre* 
quently  may  have  occafion  to  ferve  myfelf  with  the 
arguments  and  exprefllons  of  a  Deift,  you  are  only 
^o  confider  me  as  perfonating  a  man  of  Deiftical  prin- 
ciples, merely  for  argumentation's  fake  •,  and  let  me 
at  the  fame  time  allure  you,  Sir,  that  I  am  fmcerely  a 
Chriftian. 

Shep.  May  I  then  fpeak  to  you,  without  offence,  as 
if  it  were  to  a  profefled  Deift,  provided  I  underftand 
yotr  to  be  no  more  than  arguing,  merely  for  {pecula- 
tion, in  the  character  and  malk  of  a  Deift  ? 

Dech.  You  may  ;  and  I  in  return  will  confider  you 
as  arguing,  merely  for  your  bread,  in  the  character  and 
malk  of  a  Chriftian.  & •:-., 

i  Shep. 
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Shep.  Well,  that  will  mew  a  kind  of  benevolence 
in  you  as  humane  and  tender,  as  if  it  had  fprung  from 
the  heart  and  pen  of  a  Sbaftsbury  himfelf.  Be  pleafed 
to  proceed. 

Deck.  \  S  to  your  firft  propofition,  namely,  that  the 
/Y.  evidence  of  pojjible  fatts,  faidtobe  donein 
ages  longfmce-paft,  is  matter  cffaitb,Irezdi\y  grant  it. 
We  can  only  believe  fuch  facts,  they  being  in  them- 
felves  neither  felf-evident  nor  demonflrable.  But, 
before  we  go  any  further,  it  will  be  proper  to  obferve 
to  you,  that  as  faith  is  the  loweft  and  weakeft  among 
the  three  degrees  of  aflent,  fo  it  is  that  only,  and  no 
more,  that  can  be  afforded  to  Chriflianity. 

Shep.  It  is  very  true.  But  as  a  demonftration, 
which,  in  the  order  and  progrefs  of  knowlege,  follows 
from,  and  depends  on  felf-evidence,  if  it  is  once  fully 
and  fairly  made  out,  juftly  claims  as  intire  an  aflent, 
as  felf-evidence  itfelf,  fo  there  are,  in  fome  cafes,  cer- 
tain degrees  of  report  and  credibility,  to  which  an 
aflent,  as  full  and  intire,  is  given  by  all  men,  as  to  the 
moft  felf-evident  or  demonftrable  propofitions. 

Decb.  Pray,  Sir,  will  you  favour  me  with  an  in- 
ftance  or  two  ? 

Shep.  Were  you  ever  at  Conftantinople,  Sir  ? 

Decb.  Never. 

Shep.  Yet  I  believe  you  have  no  more  doubt  there 
is  fuch  a  city,  than  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  ones. 

Temp.   I  am  fure  I  have  not. 

Decb.  Nor  I ;   but  what  then  ? 

Shep.  Pray,  Mr.  Dechaine,  did  you  fee  Julius 
C<efar  aflaffinated  in  the  capitol  ? 

Dsch.  A  pretty  queftion !  No,  indeed,  Sir. 

C  2  Sbep. 
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Shep.  Have  you  any  doubts  about  the  truth  of 
what  is  told  us  by  hiftorians  concerning  that  memo- 
rable tranfaction  ? 

__          *        ,        n 

Not  the  leaft. 

(  N  c »« i  M(  j  n  •    o't    Vr^t^fri    t* 

^^.  Pray,  is  it  either  felf-evident  or  demonftrable 
to  you,  at  this  time  and  place,  that  there  is  any  fuch 
city  as  Conftantinople*  or  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a 
manasGf/ar? 

Deck.  By  no  means. 

Shep.  And  you  have  all  you  know,  concerning  the 
being  of  either  the  city,  or  the  man,  merely  from  the 
report  of  others,  who  had  it  from  others,  and  fo  on, 
thro*  many  links  of  tradition  ? 

Dech.  I  have. 

:  niLc  3iK  aJlil  •v.mimLU  DC*£ 
Shep.  You  fee  then,  that  there  are  certain  cafes,  in 

which  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen^  nor  either  len- 
fibly  or  demonftrably  perceived,  can  juftly  challenge 
fo  intire  an  afTent,  that  he  who  mould  pretend  to  re- 
fufe  it  in  the  fulleft  meafure  of  acquiefcence,  would  be 
defervedly  efteemed  the  moft  ftupid  or  perverfe  of 
mankind. 

Dech.  Suppofe  I  mould,  to  fhorten  our  work, 
grant  you  all  this ;  are  you  fo  weak  as  to  imagine  you 
can  put  the  facts  related  in  the  four  gofpels,  or  any  of 
them,  for  inftance  the  refurrection  of  Jefus,  on  the 
fame  footing  of  authority  and  evidence,  with  the  af- 
faffination  of  C<efar  ? 

Shep.  If  I  cannot  put  it  on  an  higher  and  firmer 
foundation,  I  ill  defer ve  the  pay  and  livery  of  my 
Mafter.  Let  us,  however,for  the  prefent,  keep  clofe  to 
the  method  prefcribed  to  us  by  the  three  propofitions, 
cited  from  my  difcourfe.  And,  as  to  the  firft,  with 
the  obfervation  you  juft  now  introduced  under  it)  tend- 
ing to  Ihew,  that  the  evidence  of  the  Chriftian  religion 

is 
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is  of  the  weakeft  kind,  altho'  I  think  I  have  faid 
enough  to  prove  that  kind  of  evidence  capable  of  cer- 
tainty, yet  I  am  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  your 
granting  it  merely  to  fhorten  our  work  ;  and  fliall 
therefore  beg  leave  to  obferve  to  you,  that  the  mod 
important  affairs  of  life  are  founded  and  tranfacted 
upon  this  fort  of  evidence.  A  merchant  trufts  all  his 
fortune  to  advices  from  foreign  countries,  fuch  as  that 
there  are  cities,  commodities,  traders,  in  Turky  or 
China,  none  of  which  he  ever  faw,  and  often  relies  on 
factors,  with  whom  he  is  not  in  the  lead  acquainted. 
On  this  bottom  is  built  all  foreign  commerce,  and 
even  the  greater  part  of  our  domeflic  trade.  The  civil 
and  military  lifts  are  paid  by  it,  and  every  thing  you, 
or  his  Lordfhip,  or  his  Majefty,  enjoys,  that  is  better 
than  acorns  and  water,  are  derived  from  it.  The 
Judge  determines  property,  and  liberty,  and  life,  by 
oaths,  which  are  only  the  evidence  of  things  not  feen  by 
him  ;  and  neither  he  nor  all  the  Lawyers  upon  earth 
can  find  out  any  other  evidence,  more  to  be  depended 
on,  for  the  execution  of  law  and  juftice ;  nay,  the  nature 
of  thofe  important  matters  mentioned  doth  not,  in 
one  cafe  among  ten  thoufand,  admit  of  any  other  evi- 
dence. The  King  is  reprefented,  and  his  power  ex- 
ercifed,  by  Sheriffs,  Juftices,  Conftables,  &c.  whom 
he  never  faw,  and  in  places  vaftly  remote  ;  and  fub- 
jects  obey  them  fo  far  as  to  furrender  their  goods,  li- 
berties, lives,  without  ever  having  feen  either  his  Ma- 
jefty, or  his  commiffion  •,  nay,  his  Majefty  himfelf 
never  faw  one  among  a  thoufand  of  the  commiflions, 
by  which  his  authority  is  delegated.  From  hence  it 
may  appear,  that  wealth,  liberty,  property,  life, 
place,  and  fociety,  depend  almoft  wholly  on  faith  5 
and  that  Kings,  Judges,  Merchants,  the  wifeft  of 
C  3  men, 
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men,  as  well  as  the  weakeft,  are  obliged  to  fee  with 
other  peoples  eyes,  to  hear  with  other  peoples  ears, 
to  judge  by  other  peoples  reafon,  and  to  act  by  other 
peoples  hands,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
in  matters  of  the  laft  confequence. 

Deck.  And  are  they  not  often  deceived  by  trufting 
to  imperfect  lights,  by  confiding  in  other  peoples 
eyes  and  judgments  ? 

Sbep.  They  are  indeed ;  but  I  think  not  oftener  than 
by  trufting  too  confidently  to  their  own.  The  pur- 
blind man  muft  fee  for  himfelf  ;  and  the  half-witted 
wretch  muft  judge  for  himfelf;  and  thofe  who  can  fee 
very  well,  muft  take  upon  them  to  diftinguifh  ob- 
jects, that  lie  beyond  the  verge  of  fight  ;  and  thofe 
who  have  good  judgments,  muft  canvafs  and  decide 
fuch  points,  as  are  above  human  comprehenfion  and 
reafon^  This  proceeds  from  pride  j  and  what  is  the 
confequence  ?  Why,  an  infinity  of  errors  in  matters 
of  fenfe,  and  of  ftrict  and  undeniable  demonftrations, 
that  are  really  falfe. 

'Temp.  The  Doctor  hath  ftruck  out  a  beautiful  field 
for  thought,  that  is  intirely  new  to  me. 

Sbep.  And  yet,  Sir,  one  would  think  there  is 
fcarcely  a  day  in  which  the  common  affairs  of  life 
might  not  fuggeft  it  to  one. 

'Temp.  It  is  very  true,  and  I  now  wonder  how  it 
could  efcape  me.  So  it  fares  with  the  proofs  for  the 
being  of  a  God.  The  world  is  full  of  them  ;  every 
atom  of  matter  carries  an  evidence  for  that  great 
truth  •,  and  yet  I  know  not  but  an  ordinary  eye  might 
gaze  for  a  long  time  on  the  fun,  an  animal,  or  a  tree, 
without  tracing  the  connexion  between  thofe  works 
of  wifdom  and  their  Author,  if  no-body  hinted  it  to 
him. 

Sbep. 
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Sbep.  Your  obfervation  is  good,  and  thofe  who 
had  the  care  of  your  education,  ought,  I  mould  think, 
to  have  taught  you  the  ftrength  of  moral  evidence 
long  ago.  They  might  have  led  you  thro*  great  part 
of  this  field,  as  you  call  it,  the  hither  fide  of  it  being 
open  time  out  of  mind. 

Cunn.  Reflections  thrown  upon  his  education,  now 
that  he  is  full  five-and-twenty,  and  can  think  for 
himfelf,  turn  to  flouts  upon  him,  rather  than  his 
tutor. 

Temp.  If  there  was  a  flout  intended,  I  believe  it 
was  not  for  me  ;  however,  I  wifh  the  appearance  of 
it  had  been  avoided. 

Sbep.  All  I  intended,  Sir,  was  to  mew  you  by  that 
inftance,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  boafts  I  have 
heard  of  the  open  and  candid  education  you  have  got, 
certain  notices  of  the  greateil  confequence  may  have 
been  induftrioufly  kept  out  of  your  fight,  and,  with 
the  fame  intention,  others,  as  prejudicial,  thrown  in 
your  way.  This  hint,  which,  for  ought  I  can  fee  to 
the  contrary,  may  be  very  neceffary  to  you,  neither 
Mr.  Decbaituh  two  great  eftates,  nor  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's two  fat  parifhes,  high  as  they  fet  them  above 
me,  can  hinder  me  from  repeating  to  you,  becaufe  I 
have  fome  reafon  to  think  it  concerns  your  happinefs 
in  this  world  and  the  next. 

Dech.  We  are  obliged  to  believe  your  duty  forces 
you  to  be  rude,  and  fo  muft  bear  with  you  the  beft 
we  can.  But  let  us  return  to  your  fecond  propofi- 
tion  ;  which  was  this,  that  he  who  denies  fuch  poffible 
faffs  as  are  Jaid  to  have  been  done  in  ages  long  Jince 
t  can  found  bis  diffent  on  nothing  elfe,  but  faith. 

C  4  Sbep. 
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H  O  P  E  that  point  will  not  detain  us 
long,  becaufe  I  think  it  feems  to  be  almoft 
evident  in  itfelf.-.>  v^^ 

Deck.  To  me  I  am  fare  it  appears  exceedingly 
ftrange.  I  thought  faith  had  been  the  very  reverfe  of 
difbelieving  ;  that  it  had  confided  in  actually  and  pofi- 
tively  believing  ;  and  that  he  who  hath  not  faith,  is 
called  in  Scripture,  and  by  all  the  world,  an  unbe- 
lieverv  {  ....  in  too 

Sbep.  That  is  but  playing  with  words.  Are  there 
not  four  kinds  of  evidence  ;  and,  correfponding  with 
them,  four  kinds  or  degrees  of  aflent  ? 

Decb.  There  are  ;  namely,  Self-evidence^  Demon- 
ftration*  Probability  ',  and  Credibility  :  And  the  aflent 
given  to  the  firft,  is  Intuition  ;  to  the  fecond,  Know- 
lege  ;  to  the  third,  Opinion  ;  and  to  the  fourth, 
Belief. 

Sbep.  Do  you  intuitively  perceive,  that  pomble 
facts,  faid  to  have  been  done  in  former  ages,  were 
not  done  ? 

Decb.   No. 

Sbep.  Can  you  demonftrate,  that  fuch  facts  were 
not  done  ? 

Decb.  Not,  unlefs  there  were  other  facts  to  render 
thofe  impracticable  and  impoffible. 

Shep.  But  you  cannot  demonftrate,  that  there  ever 
were  fuch  other  facts. 

Decb.  It  is  very  true. 

Sbep.  It  follows  then,  that  you  can  only  believe, 
fuch  facts  were  never  done  ;  for  as  you  cannot  de- 
monftrate, fo  neither  can  you  render  it  probable, 
that  fuch  facts  never  happened, 

•  ,<3i  rrnoh-xf  lljjoa  54  aiul  H33d  bns  /,-;  :il§nCK^ 
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Decb.  Not  fo  faft,  Sir.  The  third  head  of  your 
difcourfe  was  to  this  effect  -,  In  conference  of  what 
bath  been  laid  down  in  the  two  former  propofitions,  be 
who  denies  the  hijlorical  part  of  the  Chriftian  Religion^ 
the  faft s  of  which  are  all  pojfible,  cannot  be  fare  it  is 
falfe,  can  only  believe  it  Jo  to  be.  Let  me  obferve  to 
you,  Sir,  that  no  degree  of  teftimony  can  ever  prove 
an  impoffible  faft  to  have  been  done  ;  and  that  if  the 
higheft  degree  of  teftimony  is  oppofed  by  as  high  a 
degree  of  improbability,  the  opinion  founded  on  the 
one  will  deftroy,  or  at  leaft  fufpend,  the  belief  that 
may  be  claimed  by  the  other. 

Sbep.  This  I  readily  acknowlege. 

Decb.  In  confequence  of  this,  I  muft  infift,  that  if 
fome  of  the  facts  delivered  in  the  Gofpel-hiftory,  be 
impoffible,  or  extremely  improbable,  this  will  de- 
monftrate  that  hiftory  to  be  falfe,  or  at  leaft  put  the 
negative  faith  of  a  Deift,  if  faith  you  will  call  it,  on 
a  very  firm  foundation. 

Sbep.  I  own  it  will. 

Decb.  To  avoid  prolixity  then,  let  us  fix  on  a 
fingle  fij#,  among  feveral  of  the  fame  kind,  and 
confider  a  little,  whether  it  be  not  impoffible,  or  ex- 
tremely unfeafible.  If  I  miftake  not,  Jefus  himfelf 
put  the  truth  and  reality  of  his  Meffiahfhip  on  his 
rifing  again  from  the  dead  ;  fo  that,  if  he  did  not 
actually  die,  and  rife  again,  he  could  not  have  been 
that  Son  and  Mefienger  of  God,  he  gave  himfelf 
out  for. 

Sbep.  He  did, 

Decb.  Pray  now,  in  fober  and  good  earned,  was 
that  a  very  poffible  faft  ? 

Sbep.  I  think  it  was.  If  our  Saviour  had  not 
thought  fo,  and  been  fure  he  could  perform  it,  he 

had 
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had  fenfe  enough  to  have  put  the  truth  of  his  mif- 
fion  on  fomewhat  more  within  his  power,  or  to  avoid 
the  leaving  it  to  any  further  trials. 

Deck.  For  my  part,  that  which  is  againft  nature, 
I  fhall  always  think  impoflible.  The  iaws  of  the 
creation  are  ftated  and  invariable  things,  and,  as  long 
as  the  world  lafts,  make  fuch  a  reunion  of  foul  and 
body,  fuch  a  revivifcence  of  a  dead  carcafe,  as  im- 
pofiible,  as  it  is  for  water  to  burn,  or  fire  to  wet  us. 

Shep.  They  certainly  do,  unlefs  the  power  of  God, 
who  made  all  things,  and  can  alter  them  as  he  pleafes, 
fhould  fufpend  thofe  laws,  and,  by  a  force  fuperior  to 
them,  fhould  compel  matter  to  produce  effects  con- 
trary to  theirs.  To  reftore  a  dead  body  to  life,  is  at 
leaft  as  eafy,  as  it  was  to  give  it  life  at  firft. 

Decb.  But  before  you  fly  to  the  power  of  God,  in 
Order  to  account  for  fuch  an  amazing  fact,  you  would 
do  well  to  confider,  whether  it  is  confiftent  with  the 
Majefty  of  an  Almighty  Being,  who  can  bring  about 
all  his  purpofes  in  a  natural  way,  whofe  works  do  not, 
like  thofe  of  men,  need  to  be  taken  in  pieces,  in 
order  to  be  mended,  to  break  in  upon  his  owii*fcheme 
of  creation  by  an  act  of  violence,  that  muft  plainly 
ftiew  him  fenfible  of  a  defect  in  what  he  had  made. 
His  works  are  all  perfect,  and  the  moral  part,  which 
is  the  moft  excellent  of  his  works,  being  the  moft 
perfect  of  all,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  want  afiiftance 
from  any  fufpenfion  or  reverfal  of  the  natural 

Sbep.  Does  not  morality  confift  in  the  goodnefs 
or  badnefs  of  actions  ? 

Decb.  It  does. 

Sbep.  And  can  any  action  be  either  morally  good 
or  evil,  if  the  agent  hath  it  not  in  his  power  to  do 
it,  or  let  it  alone  ? 

Decb. 
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Decb.  It  cannot. 

Shep.  All  moral  actions  therefore,  as  fuch,  depend 
upon  the  freedom  of  the  agent,  to  do  that  which  is 
good  or  evil. 

Decb.  No  doubt  on't  they  do. 

Shep.  Now  man,  who  is  a  free  and  moral  agent, 
may  do  that  which  is  evil. 

Decb.  He  may. 

Shep.  As  this  is  the  privilege  of  men  in  general,  Ib 
men  in  general  may  do  evil,  and  be  wicked.  -svjjj, 

Decb.  This  I  grant. 

Sbep.  It  follows  therefore,  that  irregularities  and 
defects  may  arife  in  the  moral  world,  thro*  an  abufe 
of  the  aforementioned  privilege,  notwithftanding  the 
perfection,  in  which  this  part  of  the  creation  may 
have  been  fent  into  being.  Now  to  remedy  thefe 
defects,  if  they  mould  at  any  time  happen,  and  be- 
come general,  bring  the  means  from  whence  you  will, 
can  be  no  unreafonable  object  of  God's  goodnefs  ;  and 
we  cannot,  I  think,  without  great  prefiimption,  fay, 
either  that  God  would  not,  or  could  not,  for  a  time 
at  lead,  fufpend  or  reverfe  the  laws  of  the  material 
world,  for  fo  excellent  a  purpofe.  Now  this  fuipen- 
fion,  or  reverfal,  is  as  natural,  as  the  courfe  of  nature 
itfelf;  for  what  is  nature,  but  the  free-will  of  God 
exerted  in  the  works  of  creation  ?  The  fupreme  will, 
.Sir,  may  act  as  naturally,  and  as  wifely,  when  at 
any  time  it  inverts  the  common  courfe  of  things,  as 
you  do,  when  you  turn  back  the  hand  of  your  watch, 
in  order  to  bring  it  near  to  the  time  of  day. 
Thus  I  hope  it  appears,  that  both  in  refpect  to  the 
fact  itfelf  of  the  refurrection,  and  to  God  the  Agent, 
it  may  have  been  pofllble  enough,  unlefs  it  be  faid, 
that  there  were  no  defects  nor  corruptions  in  the  mo- 
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ral  world,  that  required  a  reformation  ;  or  that  the 
miracle  of  our  Saviour's  refurrection,  no  more  than 
the  reft  of  his  miracles,  could  be  judged  by  God  to 
be  a  proper  proof  of  the  Reformer's  mifTion. 

Dech.  And  may  not  this  be  laid  ? 

Shep.  It  may  ;  but  not,  I  think,  with  any  mew  of 
reafon.  There  was  wickednefs  enough  in  the  world, 
at  our  Saviour's  coming,  to  make  a  reformation  ne- 
cefiary.  The  wifeft  of  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  thought  fo  ;  and  that  the  miracles,  particu- 
larly the  refurrection,  wrought  in  proof  of  our  Sa- 
viour's mifiion,  were  very  ftrong  and  effectual  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  it,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be 
employed  by  the  Divine  wifdom  for  that  purpofe, 
may  appear  evident  to  any  one,  who  confiders,  not 
only  the  nature  of  the  cafe,  which  to  human  appre- 
henfion  feems  incapable  of  any  other  fatisfactory  proofs, 
but  alfo  the  conviction  actually  wrought  by  their  means 
in  prodigious  numbers  of  people,  who,  had  they 
not  been  eye-witnefTes  of  demonftrations  fo  irre- 
fiftible,  could  never,  by  any  other  means,  have 
been  induced  to  fuffer  and  die,  as  they  did,  for 
facts  fo  hard  to  be  believed,  and  for  principles 
fo  irreconcileable  to  the  corruptions  of  human  na- 
ture. 

Decb.  As  to  the  difficulty  of  believing  fuch  facts, 
you  will  not  furely  infift  on  that  as  an  argument  for 
your  faith,  fmce,  in  the  apprehenfion  of  every  fober 
perfon,  it  muft  appear  an  infuperable  obftacle  there- 
unto. 

Sbep.  Ordinary  facts  are  believed  upon  common 
report,  or  even  flight  appearances  •,  and  therefore,  in 
refped  to  fuch,  miftakes  are  eafy  and  ufual  ;  but  no 
one  will  become  evidence  for  a  miracle  at  the  ex- 
pence, 
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pence,  or  even  rifque,  of  his  life,  without  the  higheft 
and  ftrongeft  conviction  the  nature  of  the  thing  will 
bear. 

Temp.  Surely  the  refurrection  of  Cbrift,  or  any 
other  man,  cannot  be  a  thing  impoffible  with  God. 
It  is  neither  above  his  power,  nor,  when  employed 
for  a  fufficient  purpofe,  inconfiftent  with  his  majefty, 
wifdom,  and  goodnefs. 

Dech.  Well,  Templeton^  die  Parfon  is  likely  to 
make  a  very  ftrong  believer  of  you.  He  could  not 
reafonably  hope  for  a  more  forward  difciple. 

Temp.  It  is  not  juft  now  that  I  began  to  think  the 
refurrection  pofllble. 

Dech.  No,  I  believe  not.  You  probably  thought 
it  fo,  ever  fmce  you  was  fed  with  that,  and  other  the 
like  food  for  babes,  in  the  nurfery.  Children  fuck 
in  marvellous  tales  at  a  ftrange  rate,  and  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  clear  their  heads  of  them  at  a  riper  age. 

Temp.  That  is  not  my  cafe,  if  I  know  any  thing 
of  my  own  mind.  I  think  it,  in  itfelf,  a  very  ama- 
zing fact  ;  and,  were  it  not  well  attefted,  mould 
never  believe  it ;  but  I  muft  be  excufed,  if  I  can  fee 
no  impoflibility  in  it,  nor  in  any  of  the  miracles  faid 
to  have  been  wrought  by  Cbrift,  or  his  Apoftles. 
What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Cunningham  ? 

Cunn.  I  do  not  think  it  impoflible. 

Sbep.  So  much,  at  lead,  I  expected  from  you. 
But  what  if  it  mould,  all  things  confidered,  appear 
highly  probable  ? 

Dech.  That,  I  believe,  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
prove,  take  what  you  will  into  coniideration. 

Sbep.  If  fin,  univerfally  fpread,  brought  univerfal 
death  into  the  world,  if  it  was  worthy  of  a  compaf- 
fionate  God  to  lend  fome  one  into  the  world  to  take 

away 
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away  fin,  if  miracles  were  the  beft  proof  of  his  mi£ 
fion,  if  his  own  refurre<5lion  was  the  mofl  convincing 
miracle  that  could  be  wrought,  and  at  the  fame  time 
carried  with  it  the  moft  experimental  affurance  of  an 
happy  victory  over  all  the  effects  of  fin,  and  a  com- 
fortable renovation  of  the  moral  world,  and  if  it  was 
as  eafy  for  God  to  raife  up  his  Son  from  death,  as  it  is 
for  one  man  to  awake  another  out  of  deep,  I  think 
the  refurrection  of  Cbrift  very  far  removed  from  im- 
probability. 

Dech.  Ay,  very  far,  no  doubt  on't ;  but  methinks 
you  took  a  great  many  ifs  to  eke  out  that  argument. 

Shep.  I  intended  it  rather  as  matter  for  you  to  form 
arguments  out  of,  and  as  an  appeal  to  common  fenfe, 
than  as  a  regular  fyllogifm,  raifed  by  mood  and 
figure. 

Deck.  Oh !  Sir,  you  may  fpare  yourfelf  the  trou- 
ble of  furnifhing  me  with  matter. 

Sbep.  But,  Sir,  while  you  throw  into  one  fcale  the 
improbability  of  certain  facts  related  in  the  gofpel- 
hiftory,  and  aggravate  it  as  much  as  you  can,  give 
me  leave  to  put  into  the  other  that  authority,  and 
thofe  vouchers,  on  which  the  credibility  of  the  facts 
objected  to  is  founded,  and  hint  a  little  the  weak 
authorities  the  Deifts  are  forced  to  fupport  their  oppo- 
fite  faith  with,  in  relation  to  thofe  facts.  We  are  all, 
both  Chriftians  and  Libertines,  believers  ;  but  which 
fide  believes  aright,  is  the  point  to  be  confidered. 

Dech.  If  it  is,  proceed  to  it. 

Shep.  Thofe  believers,  whofe  faith  is  to  rely  on  the 
truth  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory,  reft  their  affent  on  a 
written  report,  made  by  eye-witnefles  ;  which  report 
the  various  Churches  and  Sects,  jealous  of  one  another, 
took  care  to  preferve  genuine  and  uncorrupted,  at 
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Jeaft  in  all  material  points,  and  all  the  religious  writers 
in  every  age  fmce  have  amply  attefted.     That  the  firft 
fpreaders  of  this  report  were  competent  witnefles, 
can  hardly  be  queftioned,  when  it  is  confidered,   that, 
in  refpect  to  facts,  they  only  reported  what  they  faw  ; 
in  doing  which  they  were  fo  far  from  having  any 
intereft,  that  they  forfeited  every  comfort  and  plea- 
fure  of  life,    and  life  itfelf,  for  the  fake  of  gaining 
followers  to  a  better.     In  the  cafe  of  ordinary  facts, 
indifferent  witnefifes  may  fuffice  ;  but,  when  miracles 
were  to  be  recorded,  Providence,  for  the  fatisfaction 
of  diftant    places  and   ages,    gave   witneiTes,    who 
embraced  the  terrors  of  death  to  confirm  their  tefti- 
mony,    who,  if  I  may  be   allowed   the  expreflion, 
were  fworn  on  their  own  blood  to  the  truth  of  their 
evidence.     The  Libertine  believers,    on    the  other 
hand,  whofe  faith  confifts  in  a  perfuafion,  that  the 
Chriftian  religion  is  an  impofture,   found  their  opi- 
nion on  that  of  the  Jews,  who  perfecuted  and  cruci- 
fied Chrift,  and  on  that  of  the  Romans,  who  put  his 
followers  to  death,  by  way  of  anfwer  to  the  doctrines 
they  taught,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  facts  they 
reported.  From  them  only  can  any  teftimony  againft: 
Cbrijl,   or  his  followers,  be  derived.      Now  as  it  is 
plain,  from  a  favourite  principle  in  Libertinifm,  that 
they  were  prejudiced  againft  Chriftianity  by  their  per- 
fecuting  it,    their  teftimony  is  not  to  be  relied  on. 
The  Jews  caufed  our  Saviour  to  be  put  to  death, 
left  the  Romans  mould  come,   and  take  away  their 
place  and  nation.      And  the  Romans,    if  they  had 
fuffered  the  Chriftian  religion  to  fpread  itfelf  without 
oppofition,  faw  they  muft  have  given  up  their  Gods, 
to  whom  they  were  blindly  bigotted,  and  their  vices, 
to  which  they  were  ftill  more  ftrongly  attached.  They 
*  therefore 
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therefore  let  themfelves  tcl  refute  it  with  fire  and  fagot, 
and  thought  to  fubdue  it,  as  they  had  done  every 
thing  elfe,  by  force.  To  believe  in  Vouchers  like 
thefe,  againft  the  teftimony  given  in  favour  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  is  to  have  a  ftrange  redundancy  of  faith. 
Yet  no  one  contemporary  Jew  or  Roman  hath  left 
any  thing  on  record,  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  our 
Saviour's  refurrec~lion,  or  the  reality  of  any  one  mi- 
racle, in  the  Gofpel-hiftory  ;  fo  that  the  Libertine  is 
deftitute  of  any  teftimony  to  found  his  faith  on,  and 
is  forced  to  build  on  the  mere  cruelty  of  tyrants  and 
perfecutors. 

Dech.  The  Chriftians  had  the  world  long  enough 
to  themfelves  to  deftroy  all  records  and  memorials, 
that  made  againft  them. 

Shep.  And  fo  the  faith  of  a  Deift  refts  upon  this, 
that  there  might  have  been  fuch  records,  and  that 
thofe  records  might  have  been  fufficient  to  expofe  the 
falfity  of  the  Chriftian  hiftory.  Prodigious  faith  ! 
not  refembling  a  grain  of  muftard-feed,  but  like  a 
mountain !  Indeed  I  have  not  feen  fuch,  no  not 
among  Papifts.  But,  Sir,  had  there  been  fuch  tefti- 
mony as  you  fpeak  of,  againft  the  refurrection,  and 
other  miracles  of  our  Saviour,  his  religion  did  not 
then  want  enemies  as  bitter,  and  as  watchful  to  de- 
ftroy it,  as  the  modern  Deifts,  who-  certainly  had  not 
failed  to  ftifle  it  in  its  very  birth,  could  they  have 
brought  fo  good  evidence  againft  it. 

Decb.  The  Chriftian  religion,  for  many  years,  ran 
fo  low  among  the  people,  was  confined  to  fo  ob- 
fcure  a  corner  of  the  world,  and  made,  in  every  re- 
fpect,  fo  inconfiderable  a  figure,  as  not  to  come  even 
into  the  notice  of  perfons  fufficiently  awake  to  an 
inquiry  about  the  proofs  either  for  or  againft  it.  All 

this 
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this  time  its  own  ignorant  preachers  were  heaping 
up  vouchers  to  fupport  it  •,  and  thofe  who  might  have 
produced  a  better  fet  to  refute  it,  having  either  never 
fo  much  as  heard  of  it,  or  thought  it  not  worth  their 
while  to  trouble  themfelves  about  it,  took  no  care 
to  record  the  marks  of  impofture,  which,  confider- 
ing  the  extravagance  of  its  pretenfions,  could  hardly 
efcape  the  notice  of  fenfible  obfervers,  had  there  been 
fuch,  who  thought  it  worth  their  attending  to.  It 
grew,  like  a  weed  in  fome  neglected  ground,  to  a 
large  fize,  before  it  was  feen  by  any,  who  had  eyes 
to  fee  in  things  of  fuch  a  nature. 

Sbep.  Surely  you  muft  be  miftaken.     At  the  time" 
when  Chriftianity  was  introduced  into  the  world,  the 
Jews  were  a  very  fenfible  and  knowing  people,    and 
Jived  intermixed  with  Greeks  and  Romans^  whofe  un- 
derftanclings  had  all  the  opportunities  of  being  well 
cultivated  and  enlightened,  that  could  be  expected  in 
the  moft  intelligent  age  of  the  world.      The  Jews 
were  then   in  great  expectation  of  a  Mefliah,    and 
the  Romans  were  alarmed  at  certain  prophecies,  im- 
porting, that  the  Eaft  was  about  to  give  a  King  to  the 
whole  world.      When  Cbrijt  appeared,  his  miracles 
made  too  great  a  noife,  not  to  draw  the  attention  of 
mankind,  and  the  religion  he  preached  with  all  ima- 
ginable boldneis  and  freedom,  fo  directly  oppofed  the 
notions,  fo  feverely  reproved  the  vices,  both  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  and  drew  after  it  fo  many  followers,  as 
could  not  fail  to  excite,  not  only  the  curiofity,  but 
the  refentment  of  the  world.      Although   the  firft 
preachers  of  Chriftianity  were  men  of  mean  condi- 
tion, yet  fo  great  was  their  fuccefs  in  making  con- 
verts, fome  of  whom  were  by  no  means  in  the  lower 
clafs  of  mankind,  that  it  was  impofiible  for  their  ad- 
VOL.  I.  D  verfaries, 
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verfaries,  the  Roman  and  Jewijh  rulers,  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  progrefs  they  were  making.   Our  Saviour, 
and  his  Apoftles,  were  arraigned,  crucified,  ftoned, 
&c.  infomuch  that  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity  was  pleaded 
before  high-priefts,  governors,  and  kings.     Nothing 
in  the  world  was  farther  from  being  done  in  a  corner. 
It  was  openly  preached  to  the  greateft  cities  in  the  world, 
and  even  in  Rome  itfelf  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius ;  and  that  the  greateft  men  in  the  world  did  not 
look  upon  it  as  an  obfcure  or  inconfiderable  bufinefs  in 
that  of  Nero,  is  but  too  plain  from  the  inhuman  per- 
fecution  it  underwent  at  that  time.     Now,  Sir,  had 
our  religion  betrayed  itfelf  by  any  primitive  figns  of 
impofture,  it  is  plain  they  could  not  have  pafled  un- 
noticed,   nor  unrecorded,  confidering  the  ad  verfaries 
it  had  to  deal  with,  whofe  power,  policy,  and  ma- 
lice,   had  they  been  helped  out  by  the  detection  of 
only  a  few  impoftures,  muft  infallibly  have  fupprefled 
it  in  its  very  infancy.      I  hope,  Sir,  it  will  feem  un- 
neceflary   to  vindicate  the  Deifts  from  the  charge  of 
infidelity  by  any  further  arguments,    fmce   it    hath 
already  been  fufficiently  proved,    that  they  are  be- 
lievers of  a  very  high  clafs. 

Decb.  You  will  find  it  an  hard  matter,  I  believe, 
to  draw  any  advantage  to  Chriftianity  from  fo  fingular 
a  pofition,  were  it  never  fo  fully  proved  on  the  one 
fide,  and  granted  on  the  other  •,  for  if  faith  is  fo  very 
firm  a  foundation  to  build  on,  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, as  you  reprefent  it,  we  Deiftical  believers  may, 
after  all,  perhaps  with  more  fafety  truft  our  caufe  to 
it,  than  you  can  do. 

Sbep.  It  was  not  in  order  to  bring  any  argument 
from  thence  in  favour  of  revelation,  that  I  endea- 
voured to  prove  the  Deifts  to  be  believers ;  but  that, 
1  after 
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after  all  their  dealing  in  demonftrations,  and  pre- 
tending to  certainties,  they  might  have  the  mortifica- 
tion to  lee  themfelves  (landing  at  leafl  on  no  higher 
nor  firmer  ground,  than  their  adveriaries,  that  is,  on 
faith,  a  principle  fb  long  delpifed,  and  Ib  feverely 
ridiculed  by  them  all. 

Deck.  Oh !  but  fince  you  have  fo  cleverly  raifed 
this  ground  under  us,  as  well  as  yourfelves,  to  a  level 
with  demonftration,  we  fliall  not  for  the  future  have 
Ib  much  reafon  to  be  afhamed  of  it. 

Sbep.  I  have  not  raifed  it  all  fo  high.  .  There  is  a 
part  of  it  left  for  you  to  fland  on,  that  is  low  and 
flippery  enough.  Your  faith,  when  clofely  exa- 
mined, will  be  found  to  have  all  the  properties  of  a 
weak  credulity,  which  you  fo  contemptuoufly,  and 
fo  unjuftly,  afcribe  to  ours.  You  build  it  either  on 
the  fuppofed  impoflibility  of  facts,  as  eafy  to  be  per- 
formed, as  it  is  for  you  to  walk  and  fpeak  ;  or  elfe 
on  the  oppofition  given  to  our  religion  by  the  moft 
partial  adverfaries,  by  the  very  worft  and  cruelleft  of 
mankind,  who  have  left  you  no  teftimony  againfl  its 
miracles,  but  their  inhuman  perfecutions,  nor  the  leaft 
argument  againft  the  purity  of  its  doctrines,  but 
fuch  as  arofe  from  the  ftupid  abfurdity  of  their  own 
principles,  and  the  wild  licentioufnefs  of  their  own 
vices.  The  oppofition  of  fuch  men  is  fo  far  from 
giving  you  any  foundation  to  build  on,  that  no  one 
thing  in  the  world  can  fpeak  fo  ftrongly  in  behalf  of 
Chriftianity  ;  for  fo  great  is  the  tenderncfs  of  human 
nature  in  the  worft  of  men,  that  they  never  choofe  to 
refute  by  the  fword,  when  they  can  do  it  by  argu- 
ment •,  and,  befides,  this  demonftrares,  that  while  the 
grounds  of  your  faith  were  maintained  by  human 
power,  thofe  of  ours  were  fupported  by  die  Divine. 
D  2  Decb+ 
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Deck.  And  fo  yours  is  a  Divine  faith  ? 

Sbep.  Yes,  Sir,  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  intitle  it 
to  that  epithet  ;  for  nothing  but  the  power  of  God 
could  have  upheld  a  religion  againft  the  aflfociation 
of  all  the  policy,  and  power,  and  corruptions,  of 
the  world. 

Dech.  But  for  all  this  oppofition,  given  to  your 
religion  by  the  Jews  and  Romans,  you  have  no  other 
evidence,  but  the  teftimony  of  men  ;  and  therefore 
your  faith  is  purely  human. 

Sbep.  Our  faith  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  firft 
Chriftians,  and  therefore  originally  Divine.  Altho', 
however,  it  fhould  be  allowed,  that  we  in  thefe  re- 
moter ages  have  nothing  elfe  to  found  our  faith  on, 
but  the  teftimony  of  men  ;  yet  this  is  rendered  fo  full 
and  clear,  in  refpect  to  the  prodigious  progrefs  of 
Chriftianity  in  fpite  of  perfecution,  by  what  is  left  on 
record  in  the  writings  of  enemies,  as  well  as  friends, 
that  nothing  of  this  nature  can  be  more  firm  and 
certain,  than  the  grounds  of  our  faith.  But  once  we 
are  perfoaded,  be  it  by  what  argument  it  will,  that 
the  New  Teftament  is  the  word  of  God,  our  belief 
that  God  will  make  good  to  us  the  promifes  con- 
tained therein,  is  an  act  of  truft  in,  and  dependence 
on  God  ;  and  therefore  merits  the  appellation  of 
Divine  faith.  However,  Sir,  I  am  very  far  from  grant- 
ing you,  that  our  faith  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
Scriptures  refts  intirely  on  the  teftimony  of  men. 
Thofe  writings  are,  on  all  hands,  allowed,  and 
known -to  be  very  antient,  more  antient  by  far,  than 
tnany  events  foretold  in  them.  Now  the  completion 
t>f  fuch  prophecies,  as  relate  to  thefe  events,  is  a 
late,  a  prefent  atteftation,  given  by  Providence,  to 
the  truth  and  genuinenefc  of  thofe  writings ;  and 

there^ 
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therefore,  on  this  fcore,  our  faith,  relying  on  the  tefti- 
mony  of  God,  is  a  Divine  faith.  But  you  Chrifli- 
ans,  before  the  publication  of  a  late  treatife  («),  had 
a  furer  way  of  proving  your  faith  to  be  Divine, 
namely,  from  the  atteftation  given  to  it  by  the  in- 
ward workings  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  upon  your  own 
minds.  This,  however,  you  do  not  infift  on  now, 
not  only  becaufe  that  treatife  hath  bantered  you  out 
of  a  pretence  fo  bold  and  groundlefs,  but  becaufe 
fuch  continual  infpirations,  being  known  only  to 
yourfelves,  cannot  be  urged  as  proofs  to  us. 

Shep.  You  wholly  miftake  the  matter.  We  to  this 
day  actually  infift  on  the  reality  of  the  thing. 

Cunn.  Enthufiafts  do  ;  but  men  of  fenfe  have  long 
fince  difclaimed  thefe  extraordinary  convictions  and 
experiences. 

Shep.  Men  of  fenfe  then  have  difclaimed  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  in  them  we  are  told,  that  by  grace  we  are 
fayed  tbro'  faith  ;  and  that  not  ofourfehes  ;  //  is  the 
gift  of  God.  The  external  teftimony  given  to  our 
religion,  is  fufficient  to  excite  an  hiftorical  faith  in. 
the  worft  of  men,  and  even  in  devils  ;  but  this  faith 
is  only  a  foundation  for  fears,  not  for  a  new  life  and 
converfation,  nor  for  the  comfortable  hope  of  an 
happy  immortality.  A  lively,  operative,  and  effec- 
tual faith,  is  never  found,  but  where  the  Spirit  of 
God  hath  raifed  it  by  his  immediate  grace  and  affift- 
ance.  After  faith  hath  taken  poffeflion  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  fomething  further  is  neceflary  to  urge  it 
home  upon  the  heart,  in  order  to  give  it  a  fufficient 
afcendency  over  the  will  and  affections.  Now  this  is 
the  work  of  God  only,  iwthout  whom  we  can  do 
nothing. 

(a)  Christianity  not  founded  on  argument. 

D  3  Decb. 
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Deck.  Do  you  not  look  upon  the  effectual  faith 
you  fpeak  of,  as  the  only  fpring  of  a  good  life,  and 
the  only  inftrument  of  your  falvation  ? 
Sbep.  I  do. 

Decb.  How  then  can  your  good  actions  be  deemed 
virtuous,  or  held  rewardable,  fince,  in  refpedt  to  the 
faith  that  produces  them,  you  are  but  mere  machines, 
moved  and  acted  on  by  the  Divine  power  ? 

Sbep.  We  lay  no  ftrefs  on  the  merit  of  our  good 
actions,  nor  are  we  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  claim  a 
reward  from  God  •,  we  only  hope  for  his  mercy. 
However,  as  we  do  not  hold  the  grace  of  God  to  be 
irrefiftiblej  if  we  have  any  thing  to  recommend  us  in 
his  fight,  it  is  our  yielding  up  the  reluctant  motions 
of  a  corrupt  and  degenerate  heart  to  the  dictates  of 
his  Holy  Spirit.  As  often  as  we  do  this,  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  betake  ourfelves  to  a  life  of  piety  and 
virtue,  we  demonftrate  to  all,  who  know  us,  the 
prefence  and  power  of  God  within  us  ;  for  a  good 
life  is  a  miracle,  exceeding  the  ftrength  of  man,  and 
to  be  hoped  for  only  from  the  hand  of  God.  Thus, 
Sir,  every  good  Chriftian  can  as  fully  prove  to  others, 
as  fatisfy  himfelf,  that  the  Divine  Being  is  both  the 
author  and  finijher  of  his  faith. 

Decb.  After  all,  he  is  a  ftrange  fort  of  a  good  man, 
whofe  goodnefs  is  not  his  own. 

Sbep.  He  is  a  much  better  man,  who  will  fuffer  hirn- 
felf  to  be  made  good  by  another,  than  him,  who  hav- 
ing no  goodnefs  of  his  own  growth,  will  fuffer  none  to 
be  grafted  or  planted  in  him. 

Decb.  Whether  we  fuppofe  the  happinefs  of  another 
life  to  be  the  mere  effect  of  faith,  or  to  follow  the  good 
actions  produced  by  faith,  the  fuppofition  will  be  equally 
abfurd.     All  actions  are  to  be  eftimated  by  the  prin- 
ciples 
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ciples  and  motives,  from  whence  they  proceed.  The 
good  actions  of  a  Chriftian  proceeding  from  his  faith 
only,  and  his  faith  neither  proceeding  from  his  choice, 
nor  depending  on  his  power,  I  cannot  fee  how  either 
the  caufe  or  effect  can  recommend  him  to  God,  who 
approves  only  of  thofe  who  are  good  by  choice,  and, 
we  may  prefume,  will  never  condemn  thofe  who  are 
wicked  only  thro'  a  want  of  that  faith,  which  he  hath 
not  given  them. 

Sbep.  He  will  never  condemn  any  man  for  a  want 
of  that  goodnefs  which  he  hath  not  afforded  him  the 
means  of.  But  when  the  evidence  of  an  hiftorical 
faith  in  Chriftianity  is  beftowed  on  any  man,  if  he  re- 
fifts  that  evidence,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  God 
mould  inlpire  him  with  the  more  practical  kind  of  faith, 
which  can  never  be  found,  where  the  hiftorical  hath  not 
firft  taken  place. 

Dech.  If  the  hiftorical  evidence  is  fufficient,  it  can- 
not be  refitted ;  if  it  is  not,  we  are  in  the  right  to  re- 
ject it. 

Sbep.  But  whether  it  is  or  not,  can  never  be  known 
to  any  man,  till  he  hath  fairly  and  fully  weighed  that 
evidence.  Moft  men  have  their  faith  in  their  own 
power,  and  find  a  way  to  believe  as  they  pleafe,  be- 
caufe  they  can  turn  away  their  minds  from  the  evidence 
on  the  one  fide,  and  attend  to  that  on  the  other ;  they 
can  read  fuch  books,  and  converfe  with  fuch  perfons, 
as  lean  the  fame  way  with  themfelves ;  and,  if  they 
fhould  at  any  time  do  otherwife,  the  evidence  for  a  dif- 
agreeable  perfuafion,  being  received  with  fome  aver- 
fion,  hath  little  or  no  effect.  There  is  nothing  more 
common  than  to  find  men  deaf  to  all  arguments  that 
thwart  their  interefts  or  pleafures,  and  yielding  an  eafy 
afient  to  fuch  as  fall  in  with  either.  Now,  as  thinking 
D  4  under 
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under  fuch  a  byafs  is  certainly  vicious,  fo  thinking  with 
an  honeft  regard  to  truth  only  is  as  undoubtedly  vir- 
tuous.    But  if  an  article  of  faith  is  propofed,  the  na- 
ture and  tendency  of  which  are  calculated  to  promote 
virtue,  to  allow  the  evidence  of  that  article  of  faith 
its  full  weight,   is  virtuous  in  an  higher  fenfe  ;  and  to 
refiife  a  due  attention  to  it,  or  to  refift  it,  in  cafe  it  is 
fufficient,  is,  we  muft  own,  criminal  in  a  very  high 
degree.     If  the  faith  of  a  real  Chriftian  leads  him  to 
virtue,  and  if  that  faith  is  in  fome  meafure  the  effect 
of  his  own  choice,  his  faith  is  itfelf  a  virtue.     If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  faith  of  a  Libertine  is  at  all  chofen 
by  himfelf,  and  tends  in  the  lead  to  make  him  wicked, 
then  his  faith  is  not  only  or  fimply  an  error  of  his 
judgment,    but  alfo  the  reigning  vice  of  his  heart. 
Confidered  as  an  error,  it  is  fo  grofs,  fo  fuperftitious  an 
excefs  of  faith,  that  I  cannot  help  advifing  thofe  who 
are  addicted  to  it,  as  the  beft  means  to  preferve  the 
reputation  of  good  fenfe,  which  they  claim,  to  a  little 
more  incredulity.     Nothing  lays  a  man  fo  open  to  all 
manner  of  impofition,  as  a  ftrong  faith  erected  on  a 
weak  foundation.     Confidered  as  a  vice,  I  forbear  to 
expatiate  on  it,  being  unwilling  to  give  offence,  and 
not  knowing  how  far  what  I  mould  fay  might  concern 
the  perfons,  who  have  done  me  the  honour  of  this 
vifit. 

Deck.  Do  you  really  imagine  we  Deifts  have  no 
principles  to  make  us  virtuous,  becaufe  we  reject  the 
fictitious  or  compulfory  principles  of  revelation  ? 

Shep.  Your  creed  may  contain  other  articles  of  faith, 
better  founded  than  this  we  have  been  confidering. 
As,  no  doubt  on't,  you  think  it  does,  will  you  be  fo 
good,  Sir,  as  to  give  us  it  at  large?  This  act  of  con- 
delcenfion  might  afford  us  an  occafion  to  enter  more 

folly 
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fully  into  the  points  already  confidcred,  and  alfo  to 
handle  fome  others  of  no  lefs  importance.  The 
Deifts,  and  indeed  the  Libertines  of  all  degrees  and 
denominations,  are  accufed  as  men  of  dark  and  deep 
defigns,  who  artfully  attack  the  principles  of  other 
men,  and  ftill  more  artfully  conceal  their  own,  feldom 
declaring  themfelves  by  their  writings  in  favour  of  any 
particular  fyftern  of  opinions,  and,  when  they  do 
feeming  frequently  to  contradict  one  another.  J  have 
read  over,  with  all  the  attention  I  was  mafter  of,  the 
celebrated  performances  of  my  Lord  Shaftsbury\  Mr. 
Collins,  Mr.  Toland,  Dr.  Tindal,  and  fome  others  of 
lefs  note ;  and,  to  my  great  concern,  altho1  I  can  per- 
ceive what  it  is  they  would  overturn,  yet  I  cannot  fo 
ealily  and  clearly  difcern  what  they  intend  to  eftablifh, 
any  further,  than  that  they  labour  to  recommend  the 
religion  and  law  of  nature,  inftead  of  revelation  ;  and 
that  their  readers  may  gather,  in  fome  few  inftances, 
what  they  maintain  by  what  they  deny.  This  obfcu- 
rity,  proceed  it  from  whence  it  will,  is  turned  againft 
them  by  their  adverfaries,  and  afcribed  by  fome  to  the 
crudity  or  evil  tendency  of  their  tenets,  by  others,  to 
artifice  and  chicane.  Now  I  think  it  concerns  them 
much  to  remove  this  unhand  fome  reflection  by  an 
open  declaration  of  their  opinions,  both  for  truth's 
lake,  and  their  own.  You  will  pleafe  to  pardon  me, 
Sir,  if  I  be  too  prefuming  in  this  requeft. 

Deck.  As  the  Deifts  are  far  from  being  dogmatifts,' 
fo  no  one  of  them  attempts  to  impofe  his  own  notions 
on  the  reft,  or  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  follow  thofe 
of  the  greateft  man  among  them.  They  leave  to 
others  to  think  together  in  Churches  and  nations,  and 
take  the  liberty  each  man  to  think  freely  for  himfelf. 
Yet  this  doth  not  hinder  them  from  harmonizing  in 

main 
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main  matters  •,  and  thofe  I  will  fum  up  to  you  in  a 
few  words,  their  tenets  being  few  and  plain.  And  as 
to  the  artifice,  with  which  they  have  been  malicioufly 
charged  by  their  adverfaries,  you  will  fee  fufficient 
reafons  afiigned  for  it  in  feveral  pafiages  of  the  Cha- 
rafferifticS)  and  in  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  creation. 
Riveted  prejudices  cannot  be  beaten  down  by  regular 
attacks ;  nor  can  the  oppofite  opinions  be  introduced, 
without  fome  difguife.  Befides,  nobody,  you  know, 
would  care  to  rifque  his  own  fafety  with  a  fet  of  per- 
fecuting  antagonifts,  who  are  ready,  on  all  occafions, 
to  argue  with  us  from  acts  of  parliament,  and  to  call 
us  to  an  uncouth  fort  of  difputations  before  courts  of 
judicature,  where  bigotry  often  prefides  on  the  bench* 
and  always  reigns  in  both  the  boxes. 

Shep.  You  are  very  obliging,  Sir ;  and  in  my  opi- 
nion do  more  honour  to  Deifm,  by  frankly  telling  us 
what  it  is,  than  he  who  thinks  it  wants  art,  either  to 
conceal  or  infinuate  it. 

Decb.  Sir,  it  was  not  becaufe  the  Deifts  were 
afhamed  of  their  principles,  that  they  chofe  to  intro- 
duce them  with  fo  much  addrefs,  and  under  the  co- 
lour of  more  received  notions.  A  little  art  was  ne- 
ceflary  to  render  old  prejudices  difagreeable,  and  take 
away  the  ftrangenefs  of  new  truths.  But  now  that 
people  do,  generally  Ipeaking,  lean  rather  to  our  fide, 
we  make  lefs  fcruple  of  declaring  what  we  hold,  and 
begin  to  open  our  fyftem  by  degrees. 
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lie  Deiftical  Creed. 

i  J  f\  H  E  Deifts  maintain,  that  the  light  of  nature 
JL     is  fufficient  to  difcover  to  every  man,  without 
inftruction,  all  that  is  necefiary  or  expedient  for  him, 
as  a  moral  Agent,  to  know  (a}. 

2.  By  this  light  every  man  perceives  there  is  a 
God  (£),  that  is,  a  being  of  infinite  goodnefs,  wifdom, 
juftice,  mercy,  power,  who  is  eternal,  immutable,  and 
perfect ;  who,  being  infinitely  happy  in  himfelf,  made 
nothing  for  his  own  fake,  and  confequently  feeks  no 
honour  nor  fervice  from  his  creatures,  it  being  im- 
pofiible  for  their  actions,  be  they  good  or  bad,  to 
affect  him  in  any  fenfe  (c) ;  and  who,  as  Governor  of 
the  world,    takes  care  to  make  his  will  fufficiemly 
known  to  all  his  fubjects  (d). 

3.  It  appears  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  the  law, 
or  the  religion,  by  which  God  governs  the  world,  and 
which  is  written  in  the  heart  of  every  man,  is  enforced, 
not  by  future  and  uncertain  fandtions,  but  by  the  pre- 
fent  pleafure  ever  attending  on  a  good  action,  and  the 
prcfent  remorfe  infeparably  annexed  to  an  evil  one(?) ; 
that  to  do  good  merely  thro*  hope  of  reward,  and  to 
abftain  from  evil,  merely  thro*  dread  of  punimment, 
hath  neither  virtue  nor  goodnefs  in  it  (/)  -,  that  to  aft 
up  to  the  dictates  of  that  nature,  which  God  hath 
given  us,  is  the  way  to  pleafe  God ;  and  to  do  other- 
wife,  is  to  affront,  difhonour,  and  difpleafe  him(^); 

(a)  Chriftianity  as  old  as  the  creation,  chap.  1,3.  Shaftf.  In- 
quiry concerning  virtue.  (i)  Chr.  as  old  as  the  creation, 
chap,  i,  2.  (C)  Chap.  4,  &  5.  (cf)  Chap,  i,  &  z. 
(e)  Chap.  3.  (/)  Chap.  14.  (g]  Chap.  3,  13,  14. 

that 
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that  the  natural  light,  which  fhines  in  the  breads  of  all 
men,  and  enables  them  to  difcover  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  in  which  co'nfifts  the  law  of  nature,  is  divine ; 
and  that  this  law  is  eternal,  and  indifpenfable,  and 
binds  the  actions  of  God  himfelf  (£). 

4.  The  Deifts  maintain,  that  alcho*  the  dictates  of 
natural  religion  are  univerfal,  and  plain  to  all  men,  yet, 
fince  men  have  been  led  away  from  them  by  craft  and 
fuperftition,  it  is  neceffary  to  reduce  them  to  the  light 
of  nature  again  by  difcourfes  oral  and  written  (/).  But, 
however, 

5.  As  the  more  knowing  kind  of  men  may  do  this 
For  the  more  ignorant,  there  is.no  neceflity,  nor  even, 
the  leaft  occafion,  for  calling  in  miracles  and  divine 
revelations  for  this  purpofe ;  and  therefore  they  deny 
the  reality  of  any  revelation  (k). 

Here  is  an  amiable  and  glorious  fyftem  of  princi- 
ples. In  this  all  fuperftition,  and  prieftcraft,  and  ty- 
ranny over  the  minds  and  opinions  of  mankind,  are 
kid  afide.  In  this  the  Deity  is  truly  reprefented,  not 
as  in  your  fcheme  of  religion,  full  of  wrath,  indigna- 
tion, jealoufy,  impofing  arbitrary  and  ufelefs  com- 
mands on  free  and  rational  beings,  and  placing  his 
honour  and  glory  in  feverely  exacting  obedience  to 
fuch  impofitions ;  but  full,  of  lenity  and  indulgence  to 
the  infirmities  of  his  creatures.  In  the  next  place,  here 
is  a  law,  not  depending  upon  authority  and  traditions, 
not  darkened  by  hyperbolical  and  figurative  expref- 
fions,  not  mutilated  by  interpolations,  corruptions, 
and  imperfect  or  wrong  tranflations,  not  capable  of 

(*)  Chap.  13.  (/)Chap.8.  (*)  Chap.  7.    For 

this  fee  the  whole  book,  and  all  other  Deiftical  writings. 

being 
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being  explained  away  by  arbitrary,  or  fplit  into  oppo- 
fite  and  contradictory  doctrines,  by  various  and  fanciful 
interpretations,  but  written  on  the  heart  of  every  man 
in  capital  lettersj^> Place  a  man  in  what  circumftances 
/you  piealeT  and  thofe  circumftances  (hall  fuggeft  his 
duty  to  him.  The  whole  creation  is  his  teacher,  and 
the  relations  and  fitnefies  of  things  are  his  {landing 
monitors.  He  thinks  for  himfelf,  and  becomes  his 
own  cafuift,  divine,  and  priell,  without  either  ex- 
pence  or  trouble.  TN*»  vjr^e  of  individuals,  and  the 
peace  and  happinefs  of  focieties,  are  not  built  by  this 
fyftem  on  a  mere  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punifli- 
ments,  but  on  rewards  enjoyed,  and  punifhments  in- 
flicted, by  the  confcience  of  every  man,  immediately 
upon  his  doing  a  good  or  evil  action.  This  difpen- 
fation,  far  from  being  partial,  like  fome  other  pre- 
tended ones,  is  communicated  univerfally  to  all  ages 
and  nations ;  its  found  is  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and 
its  words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world.  It  is  to  reduce 
mankind  to  this  univerfal  and  natural  law,  it  is  to  turn 
away  their  eyes  from  falfe  and  foreign  lights,  and  fix 
them  on  this  internal  illumination,  that  the  great  phi- 
lofophers  of  this  age  do  labour  in  their  writings  and 
converfations  with  a  force  of  reafon,  and  a  fublimity 
of  foul,  which  the  whole  Helvetic  body  of  thofe  who 
militate  in  the  caufe  of  revelations  are  ftrangers  to. 

Sbep.  You  have  almoft  perfuaded  me  to  be  in  love 
with  Deifm. 

Dech.  Almoft!  Why,  Shepherd,  I  know  you  are  a 
man  of  fenfe,  and  therefore  can  hardly  take  you  for 
any  other  than  a  real  Deift  in  your  heart,  altho'  your 
craft,  and  the  fubfiftence  you  earn  by  it,  compel  you  to 
profefs  the  contrary , 

Shep. 
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Sbep.  Your  compliment  to  my  underftanding,  Sir, 
cofts  me  too  much,  in  point  of  fincerity,  to  be  re- 
ceived. I  am  not  yet  aDeift,  nor  can  the  moft  rapid 
torrent  of  eloquence  or  wit  carry  me  down  with  it  to 
Deifm,  unlefs  its  principles  are  fupported  by  clofe  and 
convincing  arguments.  If  you  can  bring  fuch  in  its 
favour,  you  will  then  have  the  honour  of  converting 
to  it  an  honeft  and  candid  inquirer  after  truth. 

Dech.  Would  you  really  profcfs  yourfelf  a  Deift,  if 
you  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  and  foli- 
dity  of  our  principles  ? 

Sbep.  You  know,  Sir,  as  well  as  any-body,  how 
little  I  have  to  hinder  me  from  making  fuch  a  pro- 
feflion,  did  it  appear  to  go  againft  my  confcience,  no 
more  than  it  does  againft  my  worldly  intereft.  You 
yourfelf  would  take  care  your  convert  mould  not  die 
a  martyr  to  your  principles,  merely  for  want  of  ne- 
ceflaries. 

Decb.  Your  prefent  income  of  thirty-four  pounds 
a  year,  as  you  intimate,  ought  not  to  tie  you  to  difin- 
genuous  profefiiens  -,  and  it  would  be  very  hard,  if  I 
could  not  provide  for  an  honeft  fellow,  of  my  own 
making,  at  a  better  rate  than  that.  If  all  other  expe- 
dients failed,  I  could  procure  or  purchafe  you  a  much 
better  living  than  this,  furely,  which  you  might  leave 
to  the  care  of  fome  forry  curate,  and  fpend  the  re- 
mainder of  your  days  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  town, 
and  my  table,  and  in  writing,  as  fome  very  ingenious 
Divines,  whom  I  could  name,  have  done,  in  defence  of 
fuch  doctrines  as  feem  to  put  Chriftianity  on  a  new  and 
clearer  footing ;  but  tend,  in  the  conclufion,  intirely 
to  overturn  it. 

Sbep. 
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Sbep.  Whether  you  are  in  jeft  or  earneft,  this,  I  am 
afraid,  would  feem  fomewhat  bafe  and  difingenuous ; 
tho%  now  I  think  on't,  if  I  could  once  heartily  clofe 
with  the  principles  you  recommend,  I  ihould  probably 
make  but  little  fcruple  or  difficulty  of  ufmg  fome  art 
in  the  fupport  of  opinions  fo  foothing  and  beneficial 
tome. 

Dec h.  Ah  Parfon !  you  are  very  fly.  However,  I 
am  ready  to  defend  the  Deiftical  Creed  againft  all  your 
objections,  and  {hall  leave  your  future  conduct  to  your 
own  difcretion.  But  as  this  defence  will  take  up  a 
good  deal  of  time,  are  you  willing  we  mould  pafs  a 
few  mornings  together  for  fo  good  a  purpofe  ? 

Temp.  O,  by  all  means.  Mr.  Shepherd  does  not 
feem  to  be  fo  diffident  of  his  caufe  as  to  decline  it.  If 
I  was  well  enough  acquainted  with  the  gentleman  to 
afk  a  favour,  I  would  beg  his  compliance  with  this 
overture,  as  a  fmgular  kindnefs  to  me. 

Sbep.  Sir,  I  do  moft  readily  agree  to  it,  both  for 
your  fatisfaction,  and  my  own  information. 

<fbe  End  of  the  Firft  DIALOGUE. 
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DIALOGUE    II 


DECHAINE,  CUNNINGHAM,. 

TEMPLETON,  SHEPHERD. 


En  tie  men,  I  am  very  glad  to  fee  you  here 
fo  early.  It  is  however  matter  of  fur- 
prize  to  me,  that  you  fhould  be  abroad  at  this  hour, 
when  fome  others  of  your  rank  are  but  going  to 
bed. 

Deck.  I  have  been  always  an  early  rifer  in  the 
country  ;  in  town  I  am  a  conformift. 

'Temp,  For  my  part,  I  am  never  fo  chearful  as  the 
day  I  rife  betimes.  Lying  long  in  bed  relaxes  the 
fpring  both  of  body  and  mind.  As  early  hours  in 
the  morning  are  impofiible  without  early  hours  over 
night,  and  as  moft  of  our  excefles  are  committed 
by  candle-light,  I  do  not  know  any  thing  that 
would  contribute  more  to  virtue,  than  a  rule,  or  fome 
call  of  bufmefs,  that  could  roufe  one  every  day  at 
five  or  fix  in  the  morning.  I  had  formerly  a  fettled 
prejudice  againft  poiitive  duties;  but  the  great  fer- 
vice,  that  might  be  drawn  from  fuch  a  duty  for 
this  purpofe,  reconciles  me  a  little  to  inftitutions  of 
that  nature  i  fo  that  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  we 
do  not  really  ftand  in  need  of  them,  and  to  wifh 
we  were  obliged  by  fufficient  authority  to  rife  always 
at  five  in  the  morning.  It  would  deliver  us  from  a 
cuftom  infinitely  prejudicial  to  health,  and  virtue,  and 

VOL.  I.  £  give 
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give  us  a  longer  and  an  happier  life.  I  honour  him 
much  who  faid,  He  that  lengthens  bis  nights  Jbortens 
his  days. 

Deck.  When  you  make  a  revelation,  ?empleton> 
you  may  take  care  to  put  in  this  new  pofitive  infti- 
tution  j  and  that  you  will  not  in  time  become  a  pro- 
phet, or  a  revealer,  I  am  by  no  means  certain.  You 
was  feized  with  fome  flight  fymptoms  of  enthu- 
fiafm  in  this  very  place  on  Tuefday  laft ;  and  they 
feem  to  grow  upon  you  fo  faft,  that  I  am  really  not 
altogether  free  from  apprehenfions  of  a  new  Temple- 
tonian  Tcjtament  or  Difpenfaticn.  Virtue  confifts  not 
in  rifing  either  late  or  early,  nor  in  any  artificial  me- 
thods of  managing  ourfelves,  but  in  following  na- 
ture, whofe  light  is  fufficient,  according  to  the  firft 
article  of  our  creed,  to  difcover  to  every  man,  with- 
out inftruction  or  inftitution,  all  that  is  neceflary  for 
him,  as  a  moral  agent,  either  to  know  or  practife. 

Sbep.  Will  you  be  fo  good,  Sir,  as  to  tell  me  in 
what  the  light  of  nature  confifts  ? 

Deck.  It  confifts  in  two  things,  fentiment  and 
reafon.  By  fentiment  I  mean,  firft,  that  imprefiion 
made  on  the  heart  of  every  man,  by  which  he  is  na- 
turally led  to  feek  his  own  good,  and  to  preferve 
himfelf ;  fqcondly,  that  love  of  the  fexes,  by  which 
they  are  prompted  to  propagate  and  preferve  the 
fpecies;  thirdly,  thztftorge  by  which  the  parents  are 
moved  to  cherifh  and  preferve  their  offspring ; 
fourthly,  that  benevolence,  by  which  one  human 
creature  is  inclined  to  benefit  and  preferve  another  ; 
and  laftly,  that  perception  of  beauty  in  a  good,  and 
of  deformity  in  a  bad,  action,  which  every  man  feels 
in  himfelf.  By  reafon  I  mean  that  divine  faculty  of 
the  mind,  by  which  all  men  are  enabled  to  judge  and 
2  direct 
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direct  themfelvts  in  the  choice  of  fuch  means,  as  are 
necefTary  to  bring  about  the  ends  fuggefted  to  them 
by  their  natural  fentiments,  to  decide  between  them 
according  to  the  fitneffes  of  things,  when  they  inter- 
fere, and  to  reftrain.them  within  due  bounds,  when 
at  any  time  they  tend  to  excefs  or  irregularity.  This, 
Sir,  is  what  I  mean  by  the  light  or  law  of  nature,  im- 
planted in  the  breads  of  all  men,  and  adequate  to  all 
their  moral  purpofes.  As  every  one  muft  acknow- 
lege  there  is  fuch  a  law  within  him,  independent  of 
all  inftruction,  there  can  be  no  need  of  a  revelation. 
It  was  in  full  confidence  of  forcing  you  to  own  this, 
that  I  fuffered  you  to  carry  your  arguments,  relating 
to  the  hiftory  of  miracles  and  refurrections,  to  their 
full  length,  knowing  well,  that  as  foon  as  the  natural 
and  univerfal  revelation  came  to  be  confidered  and 
demonftrated,  all  your  talk  about  the  proofs  of  a 
particular  difpenfation,  and  the  neceffity  of  it,  would 
come  to  the  ground.  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  own  the 
clearnefs  of  this  law,  as  I  have  defcribed  it,  within 
yourfelf  ? 

Sbep.   I  do  not. 

Dec  b.  You  do  not !  Then  you  deny,  I  fuppofe, 
you  have  any  defire  to  preferve  yourfelf,  to  propagate 
your  fpecies,  to  cheriih  your  offspring,  to  do  good  to 
mankind,  to  cultivate  virtue,  and  extirpate  vice  from 
your  mind ;  you  deny  the  exigence  of  a  rational  fa- 
culty within  you ;  you  deny,  in  a  word,  that  you  are  a 
man. 

Shep.  I  deny  none  of  thefe  things ;  but  I  doubt 
indeed  whether  any,  or  all  of  thefe,  can  be  properly 
called  a  law. 

'          '  '    Ji-'l"!    -'  -I-*"      -!j       ««..•*;     -"•<«:•' 
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De ch.  Do  they  not  oblige  and  bind  the  actions  of 
men  ?  And  is  not  that  which  binds  the  actions  of 
moral  agents,  a  law? 

Sbep.  Does  the  law  of  nature  confift  in  fentiment, 
or  in  reafon  ? 

Deck.   In  both. 

Sbep.  So  far  as  it  confifts  in  fentiment,  the  brutes, 
having  thofe  inftincts,  which  you  call  fentiments,  are 
moral  agents,  as  well  as  men. 

Dech.  By  no  means.  Brutes  are  not  ftruck  with 
a  moral  fenfe  of  good  and  evil,  as  men  are.  Brutes 
are  deftitute  of  reafon  and  choice,  and  therefore 
their  inftincts  are  not  laws ;  but  man  being  directed 
by  his  reafon  to  act  in' conformity  to  his  fentiments, 
and  being  free  to  obey  or  difobey  its  dictates,  thofe 
fentiments  become  a  law  to  him. 

Skep.  No  fenfe,  perception,  or  inftinct,  can  be 
called  moral,  till  fome  higher  faculty  injoins  obe- 
dience to  it  as  a  duty.  It  is  reafon  therefore  in 
which  the  law  of  nature  confifts  •,  for  men  are  only 
accountable  for  their  actions,  fo  far  as  they  are  ra- 
tional creatures ;  and  that  man,  who  is  wholly  de- 
prived of  reafon,  is,  for  the  time,  neither  a  moral,  nor 
an  accountable  agent.  But  pray,  Sir,  have  all  men 
one  and  the  fame  law  of  nature  ?  Or  hath  every  man 
a  diftinct  natural  law  of  his  own  ? 

Dech.  All  men  have  the  fame  natural  law.  The 
fentiments  I  mentioned,  and  the  faculty  of  reafon, 
are  the  fame  in  every  man. 

Sbep.  As  men  are  to  deal  with  one  another,  and 
live  in  community,  they  ought  certainly  to  have  but 
one  univerfal  law ;  for  if  this  man  were  to  act  by 
one  law,  and  that  by  another,  it  is  eafy  to  fee,  that 
great  mifchiefs  and  claftiings  would  arife  from  thence. 

You 
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You  know  better  than  I  do,  that  no  trial  can  be 
had,  nor  a  judge  determine  in  any  caufe,  but  upon, 
a  common  law,  which  parties  on  both  fides  muft 
fubmit  to.  If  men  had  different  laws,  that  which 
is  right  by  one  man's  law,  might  be  wrong  by 
another's,  and  confequently  right  or  wrong  could 
never  be  diftinguifhed.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  a  common 
obfervation,  that  the  fentiments  and  reafonings  of 
mankind  are  very  different.  Altho'  all  men  have 
thofe  fentiments  you  fpeak  of,  and  reafon  too,  yet 
this  fentiment  is  ftronger  in  one  man,  and  that  in, 
another ;  and  reafon,  which  is  clear  and  ftrong  in 
fome  men,  is  weak  and  ill-informed  in  others. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  Mr.  Tempkton  may  do 
a  thing,  which  you  think  right,  and  I  wrong,  tho* 
both  you  and  I  are  perfectly  unprejudiced  in  the 
matter.  In  this  refpect,  therefore,  the  mere  fen- 
timents and  reafons  of  men  cannot  be  a  perfect  law. 
Were  it  not  for  this  great  diverfity,  the  breaft  of 
every  man  might  be  appealed  to,  as  containing  the 
common  law,  and  no  judge  could  ever  miftake  in  his 
decrees.  But  as  the  contrary  is  evident  to  expe- 
rience, mankind  are  forced  to  form  themfeives  into 
focieties,  and  determine  what  fhall  be  the  common 
law  of  all  the  members. 

Deck.  Yet  if  reafon  were  not  able  to  direct,  the 
fociety  could  frame  no  common  law,  capable  of  an- 
fwering  the  end. 

Sbep.  Altho'  it  mould  mix  unjuft  with  equitable 
laws,  which  all  focieties  have  done,  partly  by  mif- 
take,  and  partly  with  defign  ;  yet  thofe  who  are  to 
be  judged  by  thofe  laws,  are  in  a  better  condition, 
than  if  every  man  were  left  to  be  his  own  lawgiver. 

E  2  Deck, 
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Deck.     When  you  fay,  this  or  that  law  of  fociety 
is  unjuft,  is  it  not  reafon  that  tells  you  fo  ? 

S-hep.  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  be  or  not.  My 
reafon  fays  one  thing,  that  of  the  fociety  fays  an- 
another  -,  and  two  focieties  are  as  apt  to  differ,  as 
two  men.  But  if  reafon  were  never  fo  uniform  in 
all  men,  yet  I  cannot  fee  what  authority  it  hath  to 
fet  up  for  a  legiflator.  If  any  man  mould  deny 
its  authority,  and  act  againft  reafon  ;  and,  as  it  often 
happens,  be  powerful  enough  to  defend  himfelf 
againft  all  the  confequences  of  fuch  a  procedure ; 
what  could  reafon  do  to  enforce  or  vindicate  its  laws  ? 
A  law  is  a  rule  of  action  impofed  on  a  free  and  moral 
agent,  by  a  known  fuperior,  whofe  authority  can- 
not be  quefticned,  with  a  reward  or  penalty,  or 
both,  annexed  ;  and  if  the  law  is  perfect,  it  muft 
bejuft,  and  its  functions  muft  be  adequate  to  the 
juft  and  good  end  propofed  by  it.  Be  pleafed  to 
fhew,  Sir,  that  the  dictates  of  mere  reafon  are  fup- 
ported  by  fuch  authority,  and  by  rewards  and  punim- 
ments  of  weight  and  cogency  equal  to  the  fecurity 
and  happinefs  of  all  mankind. 

Decb.  To  act  againft  nature  is  mocking  to  a  ra- 
tional being,  and  therefore  the  authority  of  na- 
ture is  fufficient.  As  to  the  rewards  and  punim- 
ments  annexed  to  the  Jaw  of  nature,  they  too  feem 
to  be  fufficient.  No  man  can  be  more  furely  re- 
warded for  a  good  action,  than  he  who  hath  his  re- 
ward in  his  own  hand,  and  can  beftow  it  as  plenti- 
fully on  himfelf  as  he  pleafes,  in  that  greateft  of  all 
pleafures,  the  pleafure  of  doing  good.  Nor  can 
any  man  be  more  terribly  punifhed,  than  by  being 
left,  after  doing  an  evil  action,  to  the  fevere  ftings 
of  his  own  guilty  confcience. 

Sbep. 
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Sbep.  Every  man  therefore  is  fubject  to  the  kw 
of  his  own  heart,  and  that  law  is  founded  on  the 
mere  authority  of  his  own  nature.  He  is  likewife 
his  own  judge,  rewarder,  and  punifher.  By  this, 
which  we  may  call  the  felf-fufEcient  fcheme,  a  man 
muft  either  be  fubjecl:  to  no  law  of  nature,  that  is, 
in  any  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  law  ;  or  elfe  he 
muft  be  fuperior  to  himfelf ;  for  every  law  is  the 
will  of  fome  fuperior  impofed  upon  one,  who  is  in- 
ferior and  fubjcdr.. 

Decb.  Are  not  the  nature  and  reafon  of  a  man 
fuperior  to  his  will  and  paflions,  and  every  thing 
elfe  about  him,  that  can  be  faid  to  ad  ?  There  is 
certainly  in  every  man  a  fuperior  part  that  impofes, 
and  an  inferior  that  obeys,  the  law. 

Sbep.  I  find  the  felf-fufficient  fcheme  is  more 
perfect  than  I  imagined.  Every  man,  it  feems, 
hath  a  legislator,  and  fubjects,  with  a  court  of  juf- 
tice,  and  executioners,  in  his  own  bread. 

Decb.  Yes  •,  every  one  of  us  is  a  moral,  as  well 
as  a  phyfical,  microcofm.  Did  you  never  hear  of 
the  forum  confcientia  ? 

Sbep.  I  have ;  but  I  imagined,  till  now,  it  had, 
only  been  a  metaphorical  forum,  or  court  of  juftice. 
It  hath  been  received  as  a  maxim  by  fbme,  that  the 
will  obeys  and  executes  the  laft  refult  of  the  under- 
ftanding  or  reafon.  Whenever  therefore  a  man 
does  wrong,  the  legiflator  hath  been  deficient,  and 
the  law  unjuft  ;  whereas  you  and  Tindal  maintain, 

that  the  Jaw  of  nature  is  perfect,  and  univerfally 
•  ,         ,    ,  *• 

right  and  clear. 

Decb.    But,  good  Sir,  that  maxim  is  no  maxim 

with  me.     I  fay,  a  man  may  a<5b  againft  nature  and 

reafon,     If  he  might  not,  he  could  never  be  guilty 
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of  a  culpable  action  •,  for  all  that  is  required  of  any 
man  is,  to  aft  up  to  the  dictates  of  his  reafon,  and 
that  nature  which  God  hath  given  him. 

Sbep.  When  the  reward  annexed  to  the  natural 
law  is  conferred  on  any  man  for  doing  well,  or  the 
punimment  inflicted  on  him  for  doing  ill,  is  the 
man,  properly  Jpeaking,  faid  to  be  rewarded  or 
puni Hied  ? 

Decb.  No  doubt  on' t  he  is. 

Shep.  It  is  not  then  his  will  or  pafiions,  or  the 
active  part  of  him- alone,  that  is  faid  to  be  rewarded 
or  puniihed,  but  the  whole  man  ;  and  when  he  acts 
againft  the  laws  of  nature,  poor  nature  herfelf,  who 
hath  rightly  dictated  the  law  to  him,  is  puniihed 
together  with  the  more  peccant  part.  I  really  pity 
that  unhappy  legiflatrix,  who,  without  any  fault  of 
hers,  muft,  as  often  as  her  fubjects  difobey  her, 
come  down  from  her  tribunal,  and  faffer  with  them 
under  the  hand  of  her  own  executioner.  The  con- 
ftitution  of  this  internal  court  of  confcience  is  ill  re- 
gulated, in  my  opinion.  I  find  there  are  great  dif- 
orders  in  the  moral  microcofm,  as  well  as  in  the  na- 
tural, and,  what  is  worfe,  great  injuftice.  However, 
I  muft  own,  it  is  a  great  alleviation  of  this  griev- 
ance, that  the  puni  foments  which  nature  undergoes 
on  fuch  occafions,  being  inflicted  only  by  her  own 
directions,  are  very  gentle.  Befides,  if  (he  be  fo 
corrupt  and  ill-difpofed,  as  fome  fay  me  is,  it  is 
little  matter  what  me  fuffers.  It  feems  very  ftrange, 
Mr.  Decbaine,  that  you,  who  I  fuppofe  cannot  con- 
ceive the  poffibility  of  a  perfonal  diftinction  in  the 
Divine  Nature,  mould  neverthelefs  have  found  out  a 
fufficient  number  of  perfonalities  in  one  individual 
man,  to  furnifh  a  court  of  confcience.  If  the  mind 

of 
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qf  a  man  is  fo  populous,  the  pooreft  beggar  may 
fcy,  We,  as  well  as  the  King. 

Deck.  You  have  a  ftrange  knack  at  allegory. 
Sbep.  Nay,  it  was  of  your  own  ftarting ;  and, 
befides,  you  did  not  make  an  allegory  of  it  alto- 
gether, but  fomewhat  worfe.  In  order  to  give  au- 
thority to  your  law  of  nature,  you  found  out  a 
ruler  and  fubjects  in  the  fame  man.  But  one  faculty 
in  a  man  can  never  be  lawgiver  to  another;  nor 
can  the  duty  and  obligation  lying  upon  any  man, 
arife  out  of,  and  terminate  in,  himfelf.  He  muft 
be  fubject  to  fome  higher  power,  if  he  is  to  be  go- 
verned at  all. 

Decb.  If  there  is  any  defect  in  the  authority  of 
the  natural  law,  it  is  abundantly  fupplied  by  the 
authority  of  fociety.  If  each  man  contains  not  a 
perfect  moral  world  within  himfelf,  fociety,  into 
which  he  is  by  natural  inclination,  and  I  had  almoft 
laid  by  neceffity,  obliged  to  enter,  is  a  perfect  body, 
and  fufficiently  authorizes  the  laws  of  nature  and 
reafon. 

Sbep.  This  is  giving  up  the  whole  matter  in  que- 
ftion,  and  flying  from  a  natural  to  an  artificial  and 
factitious  authority.  If  the  law  of  nature  is  a  per- 
fect law,  it  muft  have  a  natural  authority,  and  not 
a  borrowed  one. 

Decb.  Society  is  neceflary  and  natural,  and  there- 
fore the  authority  it  derives  on  the  law  of  nature  is 
purely  natural. 

Sbep.  I  thought  Tindal,  and  the  reft  of  you,  had 
maintained,  that  every  man  hath  a  perfect  law  of 
nature  in  his  own  breaft,  whether  in  fociety,  or  out 
of  it,  go  whither  he  will.  I  have  alfo  hitherto. ima- 
gined, that  all  the  abettors  of  the  felf-fufficient 
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fcheme  had  founded  fociety  on  the  law  of  nature, 
inftead  of  fending  the  law  of  nature  to  borrow  its 
bafis  from  civil  fociety.  For  my  part,  I  think  it 
evident  to  demonftration,  that  fociety  cannot  at  all 
fubfift,  if  its  fcveral  members  be  not  fubject  to 
Ibme  authority  and  law,  previous  to  thofe  of  fociety. 
And  as  to  the  inward  uprightnefs  and  virtue  of  in- 
dividuals,  fociety,  which  hath  to  do  with  nothing 
more  than  our  outward  actions,  can  never  provide 
for  them.  The  magiftrate  bears  no  rule  over  the 
confciences  of  men,  into  which  he  cannot  dive ;  and 
therefore,  unlefs  virtue,  contrary  to  all  your  maxims, 
confifts  in  mere  exterior  conduct,  allured  or  forced 
by  civil  reward  sand  punimments,  the  political  Levia- 
than can  afford  no  afiiftance  towards  the  fincere  and 
real  goodnefs  of  his  members,  and  is  of  confequence 
but  an  huge  body,  without  foul  or  ftrength.  You 
fay,  I  think,  mankind  cannot  fubfift  out  of  fociety. 

Deck.  If  we  comprehend  families  in  the  number 
of  focieties,  I  believe  they  cannot. 

Shep.  Nay,  for  that  matter,  families  cannot  fub- 
fift without  the  protection  of  greater  focieties ;  for 
as  children  depend  abfolutely  on  families  for  fubfift- 
ence,  fo  do  families  on  kingdoms  and  common- 
wealths for  peace,  fecurity,  property,  life,  and  every 
thing.  Pray,  can  fociety  fubfift  without  laws  ? 

Dech.  No,  its  members  muft  know  by  what  con- 
ftitutions*  or  cuftoms  they  are  to  regulate  their 
actions,  and  what  is  lawful  or  penal  ;  or  they  can 
never  anfwer  either  the  public  ends  of  fociety,  or 
their  own  private  purpofes  of  entering  into  it. 

Sbep.  Magiftrates  too  feem  to  be  as  neceflary  as 
laws ;  for  altho'  the  laws  were  never  fo  good  and 
juft,  they  could  not  execute  themfdves. 

Dscb: 
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Deck.  I  grant  it. 

Sbep.  As  to  the  lower  magiftrates,  we  need  not 
inquire  about  their  qualifications,  becaufe  we  may 
prefume  they  will  take  care  to  accommodate  their 
difpofitions  and  conduct  to  the  mind  of  the  Su- 
preme. But  how,  think  you,  ought  he  to  be  qua- 
lified, who  is  to  be  fet  at  the  head  of  fociety  ? 

Dcch.  The  better  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  fociety, 
he  ought  to  be  wife  and  juft. 

Sbep.  So  I  think  ;  becaufe  the  ill  effeds  of  folly 
or  partiality  in  him  will  be  feverely  and  extenfively 
felt  among  his  fubjects.  If  the  inferior  magiftrates 
find  him  to  be  weak  or  foolifh,  they  will  impofe  on 
his  blindnefs  ;  and  if  they  think  him  unjuft,  they 
will  take  the  liberty  to  be  fo  too,  and  hope  for  his 
connivance ;  and  on  both  accounts  will  be  apt  to 
abufe  fuch  portions  of  his  power,  as  may  happen  to 
be  lodged  in  their  hands.  The  people  too  will 
always  either  defpife  fuch  a  magiftracy,  and  run  into 
rebellions  and  infurrections,  or  they  will  by  intereft 
made  with  the  magiftrates,  by  bribes,  and  evafions  of 
the  laws,  by  parties  and  fadtions,  endeavour  to  re- 
ftrain  the  common  advantages  of  the  fociety,  each 
man,  or  party  of  men,  to  themfelves.  By  thefe 
means  good  men  will  be  oppreffed,  and  bad  men 
advanced  and  enriched,  contrary  to  the  well-being 
and  ends  of  fociety. 

Deck.  This  is  all  very  true  ;  but  I  think  it  is 
little  to  our  prefent  purpofe. 

Shep.  You  will  be  of  another  opinion  very  fbon. 
The  better  intelligence  the  fupreme  magiftrate  hath 
of  what  is  doing  among  his  fubjecls,  and  the  more 
perfectly  he  underftands  the  rules  of  government, 

you 
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you  will  grant,  I  believe,  that  he  will  be  the  better 
qualified  to  fuperintend  the  public  affairs. 

Decb.  I  will. 

Shep.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  evidently  necefiary, 
he  fhould  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
principles  and  conduct  of  all  his  under-officers,  and 
of  his  fubjects  *  for  if  he  is  not,  he  can  never,  in 
any  fort,  keep  either  the  one  or  the  other  in  their 
duty.  The  greateft  irregularities  and  enormities 
may  be  committed  by  both,  without  being  either 
animadverted  upon,  or  brought  within  a  pofiibility 
of  being  punifhed.  Crimes  not  cognizable  are  not 
punimable.  Again,  if  he  be  not  moft  ftrictly  and 
fteadily  juft,  it  will  be  little  matter  how  knowing  or 
wife  you  fuppofe  him  to  be,  becaufe  he  may  opprefs 
the  innocent,  and  promote  the  wicked,  or  fuffer 
others  to  do  it,  notwithftanding  the  higheft  and  moft 
perfect  knowlege  you  can  imagine  him  vefted  with. 
As  to  his  power,  it  muft  be  proportionable  to  his 
wifdom  and  juftice,  or  thofe  qualifications  will  be 
ufelefs.  He  muft  be  able  fufficiently  to  reward 
every  good  action,  and  punilh  every  ill  one,  or  he 
will  never  be  fit  to  fill  the  place  of  a  fupreme  magi- 
ftrate  ;  becaufe  otherwife  virtue  might  go  unre- 
warded, and  vice  unpunifhed,  tho'  he  were  never 
ib  well  apprifed  of  both,  and  never  fo  defirous  of 
chaftifmg  the  one,  and  encouraging  the  other.  Now 
it  is  not  only  neceflary  to  the  very  being  and  pofli- 
bility  of  fociety,  that  he  mould  be  wife,  juft,  and 
powerful,  in  this  high  degree  ;  but  it  is  alfo  necef- 
lary, that  his  under-officers  and  fubjects  mould 
firmly  believe  him  to  be  fo,  becaufe  their  behaviour 
will  not  be  regulated  by  his  unknown  qualifications, 

but 
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but  by  their  opinion  or  knowlege  of  them.  A  bad 
man  in  power,  who  thinks  he  may  efcape  unpu- 
nifhed  for  his  male-adminiftration,  thro*  the  igno- 
rance, injuftice,  or  weaknefs  of  his  fupreme,  will 
turn  that  portion  of  power  he  is  poflefled  of,  di- 
rectly againft  the  good  of  fociety  •,  nay,  he  will  be- 
come, in  his  own  opinion,  effectually  fupreme,  in- 
afmuch  as  he  will  not  expect  to  be  called  to  account 
for  his  conduct.  That  man,  who  does  not  believe 
he  is  to  account  in  the  fevereft  manner  for  the  ufe 
and  application  of  his  power,  ought  never  to  be 
trufted  with  any  power,  becaufe  he  will  endeavour 
to  draw  all  the  advantages  of  the  fociety  to  himfelf, 
and  his  inftruments,  and  turn  all  its  weight  and 
ftrength  againft  thofe  who  thwart  his  ufurpations. 
How  can  mankind  be  more  unhappy,  than  under 
a  fallible,  or  I  mould  rather  fay,  a  corrupt  and 
wicked  adminiftration,  that  ftands  in  awe  of  no  fu- 
perior,  that  is  under  a  lawlefs  power  ?  As  to  the 
fubjects,  if  they  do  not  look  upon  themfelves  as  ac- 
countable to  fuch  wifdom  as  there  is  no  hiding 
from,  fuch  juftice  as  there  is  no  byaffing,  and  fuch 
power  as  there  is  no  refilling  or  efcaping,  they  will 
never  pay  any  more  than  an  outward  refpect  to  the 
civil  power,  and  that  only  when  it  is  too  ftrong  for 
them.  Whenever  the  magiftracy  can  be  refifted, 
or  the  truth,  on  which  right  and  juftice  depend, 
concealed,  or  the  laws  evaded,  which  you  know 
may  be  done  in  moft  cafes,  they  will  follow  their 
own  private  ends,  without  any  regard  to  thofe  of 
the  public.  There  is,  in  Ihort,  no  enormity,  which 
under  the  influence  of  a  perfuafion,  that  the  admini- 
ftration is  at  all  defective  in  wifdom,  juftice,  or 
power,  they  will  not  be  ready  to  commit.  Thus, 

Sir, 
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Sir,  I  think  it  appears,  that  a  community  confifting 
of  magiftrates  and  fubjects,  who  do  not  think  their 
fupreme  governor  qualified  as  aforefaid,  is  but  a 
rope  of  fand,  and,  inftead  of  meriting  the  name 
of  fociety,  Ihould  rather  be  called  a  confederacy 
againft  all  the  rights  of  men,  all  the  comforts  of 
life,  and  all  the  ends  of  civil  government.  Pray, 
Mr.  Decbaine,  is  there  any  juftice,  peace,  or  fafety 
to  be  expected  in  civil  fociety,  without  fuch  tryals 
in  capital  and  other  cafes,  as  are  brought  on  in  our 
courts  of  law  and  juftice  ? 

Dech.  No. 

.  Shep.  Is  it  not  by  thofe  tryals,  that  the  benefits 
and  punimmems  of  fociety  are  applied  ? 

Deck.  It  is. 

Shep.  Can  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as  a  tryal  with- 
out evidence  ? 

Dech.  It  is  impofiible. 

Shep.  Can  thofe,  who  on  tryals  are  to  bring  ver- 
dicts, or  pronounce  decrees,  have  perfonal  know- 
lege  of  the  merits  in  every  point  difputed  before 
them  ? 

Dech.  They  can  have  it  in  few  or  none. 

Shep.  How  then  are  they  to  come  at  infor- 
mation ? 

Dech.  By  the  teftimony  of  indifferent  perfons, 
who  know  the  cafe  inquired  into. 

Shep.  Can  the  judge  or  jury  fee  into  the  hearts 
of  witneOes,  and  fatisfy  themfelves  whether  they  are 
depofmg  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  ? 

Dech.  No  indeed. 

Shep.  If  the  witnefles  then  are  not  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  he  who  holds  the  fupreme  power  over 

them, 
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them,  can  fee  into  their  hearts,  is  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  cafe  they  fwear  to,  and  is  both 
juft  and  able  to  punilh  them  in  the  moft  terrible 
manner  for  prevarication,  they  may  depofe  a  falf- 
hood,  and  thereby  fruftrate  the  whole  intention  of 
the  tryal. 

Dech.  God,    I   find,    is    your  Supreme  Magi- 
ftrate. 

Sbep.  Yes,  it  is  God  alone  who  can  be  fupreme 
in  a  civil,  as  well  as  a  phyfical  fenfe.   No  mortal,  no 
Angel,  is  able  to  fill  that  high  ftation.     None  but 
he,    who  is  prefent  at  all  tranfadions,    to   whom 
all  hearts,  tho'  never  fo  dark  and  manifold,  are 
tranfparent,  whofe  juftice  there  is  no  by  ailing,  and 
from  whofe  power  there  is  no   efcaping,  againft 
whom  the  grave  itfelf  is  no  defence ;  none  but  he 
can  be  an  infallible  and  univerfal  witnefs,  a  compe- 
tent judge  in  all  cafes,  and  a  fupreme  governor. 
Society  depends  abfolutely  on  him,  and  all  king- 
doms and  communities  are  but  provinces  of  his  uni- 
verfal kingdom.      He  is  the  King  of  Kings,  the 
Lord  of  Lords,  and   the  Judge  of  Judges.     You 
fought  in  vain  for  a  law  within  yourfelf,  and  when 
you  could  not  find  an  authority  there,  you  had  re- 
courfe  to  fociety  for  it ;    but  fociety  could  furnifh 
you  with  no  other,  than  what  it  borrows  from  the 
author  of  its  being,   and  the  fource  of  all  power, 
wbofe    kingdom   ruletb   over  all.       Now,    Sir,    I 
have  three  things  to  obferve  to  you  concerning  what 
hath  been   faid.     In   the  fir  ft  place,  if  God  were 
rightly  and  firmly  believed  in,  by  the  under-magi- 
ftrates   and  fubjects  of  any  community,  the  wif- 
dom,  juftice,  and  power  of  the  Divine  Head  would 
derive  themfelves  in  the  chanel  of  that  faith  upon 

all 
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all  the  members  of  the  public  body,  and  make  the 
whole  extremely  happy  ;  and  I  may  fafely  venture 
to  fay,  that  all  the  defeats  of  civil  fociety,  all  the 
injuftice,  opprefiion,  rapine,  rebellion,  faction,  all 
inteftine  ftruggles  for  power,  and  all  the  civil  wars, 
that  make  or  tear  fociety  to  pieces,  fpring  only 
from  a  want  of  faith  in  God,  and  inattention  to  his 
fuperintendence.  Secondly,  as  God's  kingdom 
reaches  to  all  places,  and  comprehends  all  things, 
fo  it  extends  likewife  to  all  times  •,  and  as  he  neither 
manifefts  what  he  knows  of  the  fecret  virtues  or 
vices  of  mankind,  as  he  neither  inflicts  an  ade- 
quate punimment  on  the  latter,  nor  confers  a  full 
reward  on  the  former,  in  this  life,  fo  there  muft  be 
a  time  hereafter,  when  he  will  aflemble  all  the 
members  of  his  wide-extended  dominion  to  judg- 
ment, and  do  ample  juftice  on  them  all.  Thirdly, 
As  mankind  cannot  fubfift  out  of  fociety,  nor  fociety 
itfelf  fubfift  without  religion,  I  mean  without  faith 
in  the  infinite  wifdom,  juftice,  and  power  of  God, 
and  a  judgment  to  come,  religion  cannot  be  a 
falmood.  Is  it  pofiible,  that  all  the  happinefs  of 
mankind,  that  the  whole  civil  world,  that  peace, 
fafety,  juftice,  and  truth  itfelf,  mould  have  no- 
thing to  ftand  on,  but  a  lye  ?  Is  it  to  be  fuppofed, 
that  a  God  of  infinite  power  could  give  the  world 
no  other  foundation  ;  or  that  a  God  of  infinite 
truth  and  goodnefs  could  be  obliged  to  help  out  his 
creation  with  deceit  and  fraud,  and  was  able  no 
otherwife  to  provide  for  the  happinefs  of  all  his  ra- 
tional creatures,  but  by  a  grofs  and  univerfal  im- 
pofture  ?  Thefe  things  cannot  be  fuppofed,  and 
therefore  religion  is,  and  muft  be,  true. 
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Temp.  I  really  think  it  a  clear  and  irrefiftible  de- 
monftration  ;  'and  as  it  is  intirely  new  to  me,  I 
cannot  with-hold  the  pleafure  I  know  it  will  afford 
Mr.  Shepherd,  to  hear  me  fay,  I  think  myfelf 
happy  in  the  acquaintance  of  a  man,  who  hath  given 
me  intire  fatisfaction  on  a  point  of  the  laft  import- 
ance to  me. 

Deck.  Well ;  but  as  it  is  what  I  mould  in  a  great 
meafure  have  granted,  without  any  difficulty,  the 
Doctor  needed  not  to  have  taken  fo  great  a  com- 
pafs  in  the  proof  of  it.  We  Deifts  are  far  from 
denying  religion,  as  you  may  fee  by  our  creed. 

Shep.  But  you  feem,  Sir,  to  forget  that  you 
were  for  terminating  your  natural  law  in  yourfelf, 
and  carrying  its  authority  no  higher,  than  nature  or 
fociety.  This  made  it  neceffary  to  fhew  the  true 
fource  of  all  law,  authority,  and  obligation. 

Deck.  The  real  matter  in  debate  wants  yet  to  be 
inquired  into,  namely,  whether  nature  or  reafon 
cannot  give  us  a  right  idea  of  God,  and  our  de- 
pendence on  him  ;  for  all  you  have  faid,  Mr. 
Shepherd^  is  only  a  proof  of  religion  in  general, 
whereas  we  are  not  at  all  difputing,  whether  there  is 
any  true  religion,  or  not,  but  whether  there  is  any 
occaGonfor  revelation.  Religion,  on  which  fo  much 
depends,  ought  to  be  univerlal  and  clear ;  whereas  no 
revelation  can  have  either  of  thofe  properties.  It  may 
be  materially  altered  or  corrupted  by  the  inventions, 
and  interefted  views,  it  may  be  varioufly  interpreted 
by  the  prejudices,  and  falfe  reafonings,  and  it  may 
be  wholly  loft  by  the  negligence,  of  thofe,  through 
whofe  hands  it  ought  to  pafs  to  the  reft  of  the 
world.  In  matters  of  far  lefs  confequence  God 
hath  afforded  us  means  of  knowlege,  which  are 
VOL.  I.  F  in 
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in  no  danger  of  being  ill  interpreted,  or  imperfectly 
tranfmitted,  becaufe  they  fpeak  in  a  plain  and  intel- 
ligible language  to  every  body.  Is  it  to  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  an  infinitely  wife  God,  who  knows  fo 
well  how  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end  in  all  cafes, 
fhould  have  given  fenfes  to  all  men,  by  which  they 
can  eafily  diftinguifh  objects,  not  only  thofe  which 
are  of  fome  importance  to  them,  but  even  fuch  as 
they  are  lictle,  or  not  at  all,  concerned  in,  and  rea- 
fon  to  judge  even  in  matters  of  curiofity  ;  is  it,  I 
fay,  to  be  fuppofed,  that  he  fhould  have  left  us  to 
uncertain  or  defective  means  of  knowing  himfelf, 
fmce  the  happinefs  of  every  individual,  and  confe- 
quently  of  all  communities,  depends  abfolutely  on 
that  knowlege  ?  No  man  needs  to  be  taught  there 
•  is  a  God,  who  governs  the  world  he  hath  made, 
with  infinite  goodnefs  and  power.  He  finds  the 
idea  of  this  great  Being  imprefTed  by  nature  on  his 
mind,  and  fuggefted  to  him  by  all  her  works.  No 
deduction  of  reafon,  no  idea  of  fenfe,  can  be  more 
clearly  formed,  or  ftrongly  apprehended  by  the  foul 
of  man,  than  the  being  of  God,  independent  of 
all  revelation  and  inftruction.  Accordingly  we 
find,  that  all  men  in  all  nations  believe  in  God  ; 
which  had  never  been  the  cafe,  if  the  idea  of  that 
Divine  Being  were  not  univerfally  natural.  Thus, 
Sir,  it  appears,  that  the  religion  or  law  of  nature 
hath  its  authority  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  is 
perfect,  without  the  aid  of  revelation. 

Shep.  If  it  fhould  happen  to  be  proved,  that  na- 
ture alone  does  not  clearly  fuggeft  a  right  idea  of  God 
to  us,  it  will  follow,  that  revelation  mufl  do  it,  or  we  be 
deftituteof  it.  And  howfoever  defective  the  methods 
of  propagating  this  revelation  may  be,  we  are  not 

now 
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now  inquiring  about  them,  but  only  whether,  from 
the  mere  light  of  nature,   every  man  hath  a  right 
idea  of  God.      For  my  Lord  Shaftsbury  and  you 
will  own,  that  wrong  ideas  of  God  will  hurt  focie- 
ties  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  ignorance  of  him 
could  do.     Yet  before  we  go  any  further,  I  muft 
obferve  to  you,    that  altho'  the  idea  of  God  were 
derived  from  a  revelation  only  vouchfafed  to  our 
common  parents,  that  idea  could  never  be  wholly 
loft  or  wanting  to  any  of  their  pofterity.     The  idea 
of  an  infinitely  great  and  glorious  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor, once  revealed,    will  ftrike   deep  into    the 
mind,  and  cannot  be  forgotten.      The  parent,  who 
hath  himfelf  received  this  idea  from  revelation,  can- 
not conceal  it  from  his  children,  without  a   dired: 
rebellion  againft  his  Maker,  and  the  moft  fenfelefs 
fort  of  cruelty  to  them.     Upon  the  increafe  of  man- 
kind, if  any  parent  mould  neglect  to  tell  his  fon 
there  is  a  God,    which  however  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed,    that  fon  could   not  pofiibly  fail  of  hearing 
it   from  others.        An   article    of   knowlege,    on 
which  all  duty,  all  obligation,  all  law  and  juftice  fo 
necefiarily  depends,    could  not  be  a  fecret  to  him. 
All  mankind,   and  the  whole  courfe  of  his  dealings 
in  the  world,  would  be  his  inftructors  in  this ;  and 
therefore,  altho'  we  were  to  depend  on  revelation 
alone  for  our  idea  of  God,    yet  no  rational  man, 
unlefs  he  were  to  grow  up  from  his  infancy,   like  a 
tree,    on   fome  mountain  remote  from  his  parents 
and  all  mankind,  could  poflibly  fail  to  have  fome 
idea  or  other  of  God.     It  is  true,   indeed,  there  is 
this  objection  to  the  fuppofition  of  our  having  the 
idea  of  God  from  revelation  only,  that  fome  men 
may  eafily,   and  all  men  pofiibly,  depart  from  the 
F  2  right 
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right  idea,  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  entertain  a 
Wrong  notion  of  the  Deity  -,  but  this,  of  which 
there  are  but  too  many  actual  proofs,  evidently  de- 
monftrates  to  us,  that  we  have  no  natural  innate  idea 
of  God  ;  for  if  we  had,  and  that  idea  were  as  plain 
and  ftrong,  as  any  idea  of  fenfe,  in  all  men,  no 
mortal  could  ever  entertain  an  abfurd  or  unworthy 
notion  of  him.  All  the  falfe  or  abfurd  theology  in 
the  world,  proves  inconteflably  to  us,  that  every  man 
hath  not  a  right  idea  of  the  Divine  nature  from 
within  himfclf ;  nay,  I  believe  I  may  fafely  queftion, 
whether  any  man  hath  it  from  the  mere  light  of  na- 
ture. Nothing  can  feem  more  flrange,  than  that 
the  wifefl  and  mod  fagacious  of  all  men,  I  mean 
the  philofophers,  mould  have  fearched  with  all  ima- 
ginable candour  and  anxiety  for  this  idea,  and 
fearched  in  vain,  if  it  had  been  impreffed  as  clearly 
and  ftrongly  on  their  own  minds,  as  the  idea  of  a 
tree,  or  any  other  common  object  of  fenfe.  Do 
you  really  believe,  Mr.  Decbaine,  that  all  know- 
lege,  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  man, 
muft  fpring  from  the  light  of  nature  ? 

Deck.  Moft  undoubtedly. 

Sbep,  If  a  man  and  woman  were  created  in  full 
maturity  of  mind  and  body,  with  all  their  faculties 
and  fenfes  in  the  higheft  natural  perfection,  would 
they  be  able  to  diftinguifh  poifonous  from  nutri- 
tious fruits  ? 

Deck.  I  believe  fcarcely. 

Sbep.  Would  they  be  able  to  diftinguim  between 
the  effects  of  walking  over  a  plain  and  a  precipice, 
till  they  had  made  a  trial  ? 

Deck  Hardly. 

Sfaf. 
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Sbep.  Would  they  know  what  pain,  ficknefs, 
and  death  are,  having  not  yet  feen  an  inftance  of 
the  laft,  or  ftlt  the  former  ? 

Decb.  They  would  not. 

Sbep.  It  feems  then,  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
our  fubfiftence,  to  know  what  will  preferve  or  de- 
ftroy  life  ;  for  if  it  were,  nature  would  teach  the 
aforefaid  pair  the  difference  between  life  and  death, 
and  between  fuch  things  as  are  fitted  to  preferve  the 
firft,  and  thofe  that  unavoidably  bring  on  the  laft. 

Decb.  But  nature,  Sir,  fufficiently  inftrufls  us  to 
act  according  to  the  natural  fitnefles  of  things, 
once  they  are  known  by  experience  •,  to  avoid  dan- 
ger, pain,  and  death,  together  with  their  caufes  ; 
and  to  defire  fafety,  to  purfue  pleafure,  to  preferve 
life,  and  to  life  the  neceflary  means  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  as  foon  as  they  are  difcovered. 

Sbep.  This  I  grant,  and  natural  reafon  teaches  us 
to  clofe  with  the  true  notions  of  God  and  religion, 
as  foon  as  they  are  found  out.  You  fpoke  juft  now 
of  acting  according  to  the  natural  fitnefles  of 
things,  once  they  are  difcovered  by  experience. 
Pray  is  it  agreable  to  your  notions  of  God's  good- 
nefs  to  imagine,  he  would  leave  our  firft  parents, 
on  whofe  lives  the  being  of  all  their  pofterity  de- 
pended, to  experiments  that  might  prove  fatal  to 
them  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  forced  to  believe  he 
taught  them  the  difference  between  life  and  death, 
between  wholfome  and  poifonous  fruits,  between 
walking  over  plains  and  precipices,  with  all  other 
neceflary  points  of  knowlege,  their  natural  fenfes 
only  fupplying  them  with  the  mere  ideas  of  things. 
The  o.lice  of  the  fenfes  is  to  furnifh  us  with  ideas  ; 
that  of  reafon,  to  compare  thofe  ideas,  and  form 
F  3  judgments 
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judgments  out   of  them  •,  and  that  of  the  inflinfts, 
fentiments,  pafiions,  appetites,  &V.  to  give  us  de- 
fires  towards  that  which  is  good,  and  averfions  to 
that  which  is  hurtful  to  us.     But  none  of  thefe,  nor 
all   of  them  together,    can  ftrike   out   any  ufeful 
point   of  knowlege,    till   either   experience  or   in- 
ftriKftion  have  fhewn   us  the  natures,  the  fitneffes, 
and  the  differences  of  things.     Now  experience  is- 
too  late  an  inftruftor  in  all  things  immediately  and 
abfolutely  necefTary  to  be  known.      We  don't  leave 
our  children  to  the  hazardous  or  dreadful  tutorage 
of  experience  in  fuch  matters  ;  and  we  may  prefume 
God,  who  is  the  tendereft  of  all  parents,  would  not 
leave  his  expofed  to  dangers,  I  mould  rather  fay,  to 
certain  ruin,  for  want  of  knowlege,  which  he  placed 
them  under  the  abfolute  necefilty  of  deriving  either 
from  his  inftruftions,  or  from  trials  of  the  moft  ha- 
zardous nature,  fome  one  or  other  of  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  deftroy  them.     Actions  moral  or  im- 
moral in  the  higheft  degree,  to  one  who  knows  the 
tendency  of  thofe  adlions,  and  the  law  of  God,  are 
perfectly  indifferent  to  a  perfon  unacquainted  with 
that  law  ;  and,  what  is  ftill  more,  before  experience 
or  fome   other  inftruclior  hath  taught  him  the  ten- 
dency of  thofe  actions,  he  knows  neither  the  natural 
good  or  evil,  fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  of  them.  If  the  man 
already  defcribed  faw  the  woman   a  drowning,   let 
him  love  her  never  fo  tenderly,  as  he  could  neither 
be  fenfible  of  her  danger,  nor  know  how  to  relieve 
her,  tho'  ftretching  out  his  hand  to  her  would  be 
fufficient,  it  would  be  neither  cruelty  nor  fin  in  him 
to  let  her  fink.      He  might  give  her  poifon,  or  let 
a  ftone  drop  from   a   precipice  on  her  head,  if  he 
were  not  told,  that  fuch  an  adion  would  put  her  to 
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exceffive  pain,  or  kill  her,  and  if  the  evil  of  pain  and 
death  were  not  previoufly  made  known  to  him. 

Dech.  But  fuppofing  him  well  apprifed,  no  mat- 
ter by  what  means,  of  the  natural  evil  proceeding 
from  fuch  actions,  would  he  not  then  abhor  them  ? 

Shep.  He  would  ;  yet  this  abhorrence  artiing  only 
from  inftinct,  natural  affection,  or  what  you  call 
Sentiment,  .as  it  does  in  beafts,  would  be  purely  ani- 
mal, and  by  no  means  either  moral  or  religious,  if 
he  were  not  ftrft  convinced,  that  he  was  to  regulate 
his  life  by  the  dictates  of  fentiment  and  reafon,  and 
to  look  upon  thofe  dictates  as  the  laws  of  God,  by 
which  he  was  to  be  judged.  The  propenfuies  and 
averfions  of  his  own  mind  could  never  become  laws 
to  him,  till  he  was  once  apprifed,  that  God  made  him, 
was  his  fupreme  Governor,  had  planted  thofe  propen- 
fities  and  averfions  in  him,  and  would  be  pleafed  or 
difpleafed  with  him,  according  as  he  ailed  conforma- 
bly to,  or  inconfiilently  with  them.  If  you  mould 
find  a  printed  paper,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
ftatute,  and  pretending  to  oblige  you  and  all  your 
countrymen  to  allow  your  wives  a  certain  proportion 
of  your  fortunes  yearly,  to  be  difpoled  of  by  them 
as  they  mould  think  proper,  altho'  you  fliould, 
thro*  your  great  regard  for  your  wife,  judge  the  al- 
lowance reafonable,  yet  you  would  never  think  yoiir- 
felf  legally  obliged  to  pay  it  to  her,  till  you  found 
the  faid  itatute  had  actually  paffed  both  houfes  of 
parliament,  and  gained  the  royal  afient.  Befides,  if 
a  man  mould  think  himfelf  under  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  obey  all  the  propenfities  and  averfions  of 
his  own  nature,  as  many  of  them  are  irregular,  ex- 
ceflive,  or  vicious,  he  would  quickly  find  himfelf 
fubject  to  a  moil  iniquitous  law ;  or,  if  he  did  not, 
F  4  others 
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others  with  whom  he  might  happen  to  have  deal- 
ings, would  feel  it  to  their  coft. 

Deck.  But  would  not  reafon,  which  is  the  go- 
verning principle  in  man,  fet  the  irregularities  of 
the  paflions  ftrair,  and  diftinguifli  between  fuch 
inclinations  or  averfions  as  are  good,  and  thofe  that 
are  evil  ? 

Sbep.  I  am  afraid  it  would  not,  if  every  man  were 
to  reafon  and  think  for  himfelf.  All  men  do  not 
reafon  alike.  Some  men  reafon  weakly  from  right 
principles,  others  draw  their  premiflfes  from  thofe 
very  paflions  that  ought  to  be  corrected  or  fup- 
prefied  ;  and,  what  is  as  bad,  reafon  doth  not  dictate 
with  fufficient  authority,  and  confequently  cannot  en- 
force obedience.  She  may  judge  of  the  fitnefs  of  a 
law,  once  it  is  given,  and  perfnade  us  to  obey  it ; 
but  me  can  give  no  laws  herfelf,  as  we  have  already 
feen.  The  mind  of  man  is  in  itfelf  a  beautiful  and 
convenient  palace,  with  all  the  neceflary  furniture 
and  utenfils  in  their  proper  places.  At  firft  its  doors 
and  windows  are  fliut  up,  all  is  dark  within,  and 
reafon,  its  owner  and  inhabitant,  lies  faft  afleep.  But 
as  foon  as  it  is  thrown  open  to  the  outward  light, 
reafon  begins  to  roufe  by  degrees,  and  look  about  it ; 
yet  knows  not  the  ufes  of  the  apartments,  or  the  fur- 
niture, till  it  is  taught  their  convenience  and  fitnefs. 
The  architect  inftrucls  it  in  the  ufes  of  fuch  as  are 
from  the  beginning  abfolutely  neceflary,  and  leaves 
it  to  exercile  its  fagacity  in  finding  out  the  more  re- 
mote fitnefles  by  degrees.  He  leads  it  to  the  win- 
dows, from  whence  he  mews  it  the  profpect  on  all 
fides,  and  gives  it  a  juft  notion  of  its  own  fituation, 
in  refpect  to  its  neighbours,  and  the  places  from 
whence  it  is  to  bring  its  necefiaries  \  he  carries  it  up 
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the  flairs,  and  places  it  on  the  roof,  from  whence  he 
fhews  it  the  things  above,  and  defcribeS  the  heavens 
to  it.  He  demonftrates  to  it,  that  all  the  light  it 
enjoys  is  derived  from  the  illuftrious  orb  that  fhines 
on  high,  and  Iheds  its  beams  around,  and  thro'  all 
the  palace. 

Deck  If  we  muft  talk  in  allegory,  I  am  of  opi- 
nion this  palace  is  well  enlightened  from  within,  and 
that  its  inhabitant  hath  an  excellent  lamp,  by  which 
he  can  direct  himfelf  thro'  all  the  apartments,  and 
view  all  the  furniture  j  nor  is  he  ib  ftupid  as  not 
eafily  to  difcover  their  ufes,  without  the  help  of  a 
guide,  and  an  inftructor,  to  explain  his  own  dwelling 
to  him . 

Sbep.  Pray,  Sir,  whence  did  you  receive  the  idea 
you  have  of  God  ?  Was  it  from  the  mere  light  of 
nature,  from  the  internal  lamp,  or  from  inftruction  ? 

Deck.  It  was  from  inftruction  ;  but  my  teachers 
might  have  faved  themfelves  the  pains,  becaufe  I 
fhould  have  had  it,  without  their  documents. 

Sbep.  Did  you  ever  know,  or  even  hear  of,  any 
perfon  who  had  an  idea  of  God,  without  ever  having 
been  taught  it  ? 

Decb.  No  ;  for  the  good  old  people,  our  parents, 
are  fo  officious  in  this  refpect,  as  to  teach  us  their 
own  notions  of  God  as  foon  as  it  is  poifible  for  us  to 
apprehend  them. 

Sbep.  They  teach  you  then,  I  fuppofe,  what  you 
knew  before  •,  but  I  ihould  think  they  would  never 
have  given  themfelves  the  trouble,  had  they  perceived 
by  your  infant  acts  of  devotion,  or  by  your  expref- 
fions  when  you  came  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  that  you 
had  a  right  idea  of  God  from  the  firft  moment  of 
your  appearance  in  the  world. 

Decb. 
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Deck.  I  do  not  fay,  Sir,  that  infants  perceive  in 
themfelves  an  idea  of  God.  They  have  no  fort  of 
occafion  for  that  idea,  till  they  grow  up  a  little,  and 
begin  to  be  capable  of  duty  and  obligation  ;  and  then 
it  would  (hew  itfelf  in  them,  altho*  nobody  had  ever 
fuggefted  it  to  them. 

Sbep.  This  you  are  not  fure  of,  becaufe  you  never 
knew  nor  heard  an  inftance  of  it  in  your  life.     And 
to  fay  it  would  be  fo,  contrary  to  the  fenfe  of  all 
mankind,  who  think  it  neceflary  to  imprint  this  idea 
on  the  minds  of  children  by  inft.rucT.ion,   without 
any  other  grounds  for  your  opinion,  but  mere  con- 
jectures, feems  not  a  little  bold  and  arbitrary.     For 
my  part,  I  think  it  evident,  beyond  all  contradiction, 
that  we  have  no  innate  ideas  at  all.     We  need  not 
go  to  Locke  to  be  informed  of  this,  which  the  ob- 
fervation  of  every  parent  and  nurfe  on  earth  can  fo 
fully  confirm  to  us.     For  nature,  to  give  us  ideas 
which  we  muft,  and  do  receive  afterwards  by  the 
ufual  inlets  of  our  fenfes,  would  be  contrary  to  that 
frugality  of  means  and  caufes,  which  flie  obferves  in 
all  things  elfe.     But  it  feems  flill  more  abfurd  to  fup- 
pofe  we  have  ideas,  which  we  are  not  fenfible  of  till 
a  certain  age  ;  that  they  lie  dormant  in  the  mind  for 
a  good  many  years  ;  that  when  they  do  make  their 
appearance,  it  is  to  no  fort  of  purpofe,  inafmuch  as 
they  do  not  help  in  the  lead  to  fet  us  right  in  our 
notions  of  their  objects,  which  happened  to  be  amifs  • 
before  they  (hewed  themfelves  in  the  mind ;  nay,  and 
that  we  are  never  fenfible  of  their  birth  within  us, 
nor  even  of  any  druggie  between  them  and  our  ir- 
rational preconceptions. 

Deck.  This  which  you  make  fuch  a  wonder  of, 
happens  to  air  men  in  refpect  to  all  or  nioft  of  their 
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other  ideas,  which,  being  ftored  in  the  memory,  lie 
there  frequently  for  whole  years  fo  dormant,  that  the 
mind  never  recollects  them,  nor  finds  itfelf  confcious 
of  their  exifttnce,  till  their  own  objects,  or  fome 
other  ideas,  with  which  they  were  afifembled,  happen 
to  recal  them  to  the  mind. 

Sbep.  This  is  very  true,  and  I  own  would  fully 
anfwer  my  argument  againft  innate  ideas,  drawn  from 
their  not  mewing  themfelves  in  the  mind  for  fome 
time,  were  it  not  that  whenever  the  mind  recollects 
any  idea,  it  is  at  the  fame  time  confcious  of  having 
had  that  idea  formerly,  whereas  when  it  firft  per- 
ceives in  itfelf  the  idea  of  God,  imprefled  by  in- 
flruction,  it  is  not  in  the  leaft  confcious  that  any  fuch 
idea  was  ever  perceived  in  it  before.  But,  not  to  infift 
on  this,  I  am  flill  furprifed,  that  when  the  time  for 
its  appearance  is  come,  and  the  mind,  which  before 
that  time  hath  entertained  the  moft  unworthy  idea  of 
Divinity,  ftands  in  great  need  of  better  information, 
this  innate  idea  never  rectifies  its  notions,  nor  reduces 
them  to  a  right  way  of  thinking  about  God. 

Decb.  That  I  think  is  eafily  enough  accounted  for. 
The  mind  having  been  long  ufed  to,  and  prejudiced 
in  favour  of,  its  erroneous  conceptions  of  God,  will 
not  refign  them  for  the  right  impreflion,  when  it 
does  appear.  You  cannot  but  be  fenfible  how  diffi- 
cult a  thing  it  is  to  diilodge  a  religious  prejudice  from 
the  mind,  and  introduce  a  truth  in  the  place  of  it. 
This  you  will  own  is  a  work  too  hard  for  moft  of 
your  teachers,  who,  if  we  may  believe  yourfelves, 
lend  nature  and  reafon  all  the  affiftance  you  can, 
when  grofs  errors  are  to  be  combated^  and  glaring 
truths  recommended. 

Sbep. 
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Sbep.  Yes  ;  but  then  the  Pagan,  whom  I  endea- 
vour to  reclaim  from  the  worfhip  of  the  devil,  or  a 
plurality  of  gods,  altho'  he  is  not  convinced,  is  fen- 
fible  of  the  theology  I  have  been  laying  before  him, 
and  alfo  of  the  difference  between  that  and  his  old 
opinions ;  whereas  he  was  never  confcious  in  the  leaft 
of  any  idea  of  God  arifing  fpontaneoufly  in  his  own 
mind,  and  oppofing  that  which  he  received  from  a 
wrong  education.     Now  an  innate  idea   of  God, 
which  neither  prevents  unworthy  notions  of  him, 
nor  removes  them  when  received,  which  is  neither 
at  all  perceived  itfelf,  nor  to  be  gueffed  at  in  the  leaft 
by  its  effects,  is  a  very  ftrange  fort  of  an  idea,  and 
of  no  manner  of  ufe,  that  I  can  fee ;  tho'  by  what 
you  faid  a  while  ago  about  the  abfolute  neceflity  of  a 
natural,  univerfal,  and  clear  religion  and  law  in  the 
breaft  of  every  man,  I  mould  think  your  natural 
idea  of  God,  on  which  all  natural  religion  and  law 
muft  abfolutely  depend,  ought  to  be  flrong  and  evi- 
dent in  the  higheft  degree,  in  order  to  anfwer  any  of 
the  ends  you  propofe  by  it.     What  mail  we  fay  to  it 
therefore,    when  no  mortal  can  perceive  the  leaft 
glimpfe  of  it  in  himfelf,  nor  trace  it  in  his  mind  by 
the  tainted  footfteps  or  effects  ?  This  natural  idea 
of  God,  were  it  printed  in  fo  deep  and  ftrong  a 
character  on  the  mind  of  every  man,  would  cer- 
tainly have  either  prevented  all  manner  of  idolatry 
in  the  world,  or  would  be  able  to  banifh  it  from 
thence,  mould  it  happen  by  any  ftrange  unnatural 
means  to  take  place  ;  I  am  fure  at  leaft  it  muft  have 
given  fome  men,  efpecially  fuch  as  the  antient  philo- 
fophers,  an-  occafion  to  think  a  little  more  fcnfibly 
and  worthily  concerning  the  divine  nature,  than  it 
feems  they  did.     Were  this  idea,  as  being  of  more 

importance 
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importance  to  every  man  in  particular,  and  to  fo- 
ciety  in  general,  than  all  our  other  ideas,  more  uni- 
verfally  clear  and  evident  in  all  men,  than  ideas  of 
fenfe,  as  for  the  fame  reafon  it  ought  alfo  to  be 
more  unchangeable  and  indeleble,  I  cannot  conceive 
how  it  could  have  been  poffible  for  whole  fects  of 
philofophers  to  deny  the  very  being  of  a  God,  and 
for  Vaninus,  Jordanus  Bruno,  Cafimir  Lifzinski, 
and  Mahomet  Effendi,  to  die  martyrs  to  Atheifm. 
No  man,  who  can  fee  clearly,  denies  the  exiftence 
of  an  houfe,  or  tree,  placed  directly  before  him  in 
broad  day-light ;  and  if  God  were  as  flrongly  and 
evidently  apprehended  by  the  mind  of  every  man, 
previous  to  all  information  and  deduction  of  reafon, 
as  by  your  hypothefis  he  ought  to  be,  if  not  more 
evidently,  how  could  he  poflibly  disbelieve  the  being 
of  a  God  ?  The  certainty  we  have  of  fenfible  objects 
without  us  is  upon  the  fame  footing  with  axioms  and 
firft  principles.  We  can  neither  bring  arguments 
for  them,  nor  againft  them,  becaufe  they  convince 
the  mind  of  their  exiftence  by  their  own  light  and 
evidence ;  whereas  the  exiftence  of  God  may  be 
proved  by  reafons,  nay,  and  oppofed  by  arguments 
capable  of  convincing  fome ;  which  could  never 
happen,  were  it  rendered  felf-evident  by  an  idea 
ftronger  and  clearer  in  the  mind  of  every  man  than 
his  fenfible  ideas  of  outward  objects.  A  man  con- 
fined to  a  dungeon  all  his  days,  and  deprived  of  all 
converfation  with  mankind,  would,  I  am  afraid,  be 
but  a  forry  fort  of  a  divine.  As  he  could  neither 
receive  the  idea  of  God  from  inftruction,  nor  collect 
it  from  his  works,  I  cannot  help  thinking  he  could 
not  fo  much  as  once  confider  who  made  him,  or 

whether 
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whether  ever  he  was  made  or  not,  nor  entertain  the 
leaft  notion  of  God. 

Dech.  You  may  be  of  that  opinion  ;  but  you  can 
never  be  fure  it  would  fo  happen,  fmce  you  have  no 
experiment  of  fuch  a  fact  to  argue  from. 

Shep.  But  I  have  many  experiments  as  good,  of 
people  born  abfolutely  deaf  and  blind,  who  never 
ihewed  the  leaft  fenfe  of  religion,  or  knowlege  of 
God. 

Temp.  That  is  a  full  proof.  Their  bodies,  deftl- 
tute  of  thofe  two  fenfes,  were  effectual  dungeons  to 
their  minds.  But  might  not  a  man,  in  the  full  ex.- 
ercife  of  reafon,  and  enjoyment  of  all  his  fenfes, 
prove  to  himfelf,  from  the  works  of  creation,  the 
exiftence  of  God  ? 

Shep.  Do  you  think  it  poflible  by  our.  fenfes  to  re- 
ceive an  idea  of  God,  as  we  do  of  outward  and 
fenfible  objects  ? 

Temp.  No ;  a  Ipirit  cannot  be  the  object  of  any 
fenfe ;  but  by  our  fenfes  we  can  perceive  his  works, 
and  by  our  reafon  trace  his  being  from  thence,  as  we 
do  other  caufes  by  their  effects. 

Dech.  There  is  nothing  more  certain.  Every 
effect  fuppofes  a  caufe  ;  and  when  the  highest  degree 
of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  difcovers  icfelf  in  the  ef- 
fects, we  cannot  help  believing  the  caufe  to  be  infi- 
nitely wife  and  goodv  If  the  effects  are  fuch  as  no 
finite  power  could  have  produced,  we  muft  alfo  fup- 
pofe  the  caufe  to  be  infinitely  powerful.  There  is  a 
llrict  alliance  and  conformity  between  all  caufes  and 
their  effects.  Nothing  can  produce  nothing.  That 
which  is  foolifli  and  weak,  betrays  its  folly  and  weak- 
nefs  in  its  works  ,  and  that  which  is  wife  and  power- 
ful 
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ful  in  a  limited  degree, '  can  only  demonftrate  a  li- 
mited degree  of  wifdom  and  power  in  its  productions 
or  operations.  Now  the  works  of  creation  demon- 
ftrate infinite  wifdom  and  power,  and  therefore  their 
caufe  mult  be  infinitely  wife  and  powerful.  This  is 
an  eafy  demonftration  for  the  being  of  a  God  ;  and 
as  it  is  obvious  to  every  capacity,  fo  it  conveys  to 
the  meaneft  underftanding  a  right  idea  of  the  divine 
nature,  in  refpect  to  fuch  attributes  as  have  any  rela- 
tion to  our  duty. 

Sbep.  It  is  one  thing  to  work  out  the  demon- 
ftration of  a  point  once  it  is  propofed,  and  an- 
other to  ftrike  upon  the  point  itfelf.  I  cannot  tell 
whether  any  man  would  have  confidered  the  works 
of  creation  as  effects,  if  he  had  never  been  told  they 
have  a  caufe.  We  know  very  well,  that  even  after 
the  being  of  fuch  a  caufe  was  much  talked  of  in  the 
world,  and  believed  by  the  generality  of  mankind ; 
yet  many,  and  great  philofophers,  held  the  world  to 
be  eternal;  and  others  afcribed  what  we  call  the 
works  of  creation  to  an  eternal  feries  of  caufes.  If 
the  moft  fagacious  of  the  philofophers  were  capable 
of  doing  this,  after  hearing  fo  much  of  a  firft  caufe, 
and  a  creation,  what  would  they  have  done,  and 
what  would  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  are  inatten- 
tive and  ignorant,  have  thought  of  the  matter,  if 
nothing  had  been  taught  concerning  God,  and  the 
origin  of  things,  but  every  fmgle  man  left  folely  to 
fuch  intimation  as  his  own  fenfes  and  reafon  could 
have  given  him  ?  The  proofs  a  priori  for  the  rea- 
lity of  a  firft  caufe,  tho*  very  convincing,  are,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  metaphyfical  and  refined,  and  fit- 
ter to  come  in  the  rear  of  a  long  inquiry  about  the 
i  production 
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production  of  the  world ,  than  to  lead  the  way.  And, 
accordingly,  we  find  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world 
made  ufe  of  no  fuch  arguments;  nay,  did  not  fo 
much  as  trouble  themfelves  about  the  qucftion,  and 
either  never  inquired  into  it,  or  took  their  opinions 
upon  that  head  merely  from  tradition.  But,  allow- 
ing that  every  man  is  able  to  demonftrate  to  himfelf, 
that  the  world,  and  all  things  contained  therein,  are 
effects,  and  had  a  beginning,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
moft  abfurd  fuppofition,  and  look  upon  it  to  be  al- 
moft  impoflible  for  unaififted  reafon  to  go  fo  far; 
yet  if  effects  are,  according  to  your  argument,  to  be 
afcribed  to  fimilar  caufes,  and  a  good  and  wife  effect 
muft  fuppofe  a  good  and  wife  caufe ;  by  the  fame 
way  of  reafoning,  all  the  evil  and  irregularity  in  the 
world  muft  be  attributed  to  an  evil  and  unwife  caufe  ; 
fo  that  either  the  firft  caufe  muft  be  both  good  and 
evil,  wife  and  foolifh,  or  elfe  there  muft  be  two  firft 
caufes,  an  evil  and  irrational,  as  well  as  a  good  and 
wife  principle.  Thus  man,  left  to  himfelf,  would 
be  apt  to  reafon.  If  the  caufe  and  its  effects  are 
fimilar  and  conformable,  matter  muft  have  a  material 
caufe,  there  being  nothing  more  impoflible  for  us  to 
conceive,  than  how  matter  mould  be  produced  by 
fpirit,  or  any  thing  elfe  but  matter.  The  beft  rea- 
foner  in  the  world,  endeavouring  to  find  out  the 
caufes  of  things  by  the  things  themfelves,  and  pro- 
ceeding on  the  foundtft  maxims  of  philofophy,  on 
which  you  found  your  argument,  might  be  led  into 
the  groffeft  errors  and  contradictions,  and  find  him- 
felf, at  the  end,  in  extreme  want  of  an  inftmctor. 
To  argue  a  -priori  on  this  fubject,  is  little  better 
than  nonfenfe  ;  and  the  argument  a  pofteriori  leads 

to 
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to  fuch  difficulties,  as  mere  reafon  is,  at  lead  in  moft 
men,  unable  to  difllpate.  Is  the  firft  cauie  good, 
wife,  and  powerful  ? 

Deck.  Yes;  the  effects  produced  by  it  demon- 
{Irate  this. 

Shep.  Is  it  infinitely  fo  ? 

Decb.  Undoubtedly  •,  for  no  being,  endowed  with 
a  lefs  degree  of  thofe  attributes,  could  have  given 
being,  form,  variety,  and  harmony,  to  the  univerfe. 

Shep.  Does  not  the  evil  obferved  in  the  world 
fuppofe  a  bad  caufe  ? 

Decb.  I  don't  know  but  it  may. 

Shep.  You  will  not,  I  believe,  afcribe  an  evil 
effect  to  a  good  caufe.  And  pray  how  comes  it  to 
pafs,  that  the  good  caufe,  being  infinitely  wife  and 
powerful,  does  not  fubdue  the  evil  caufe,  and  totally 
prevent  its  effects  ? 

Deck.  I  believe  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
denied  the  reality  of  evil. 

Shep.  That  cannot  be  done.  Our  own  exiflence 
is  not  more  evident,  than  that  pain,  ficknefs,  death, 
&V.  to  fay  nothing  of  immoralities,  are  evils.  All 
mankind  dread  and  fhun  them,  unlefs  when  the  fear 
of  greater  evils  compels  them  to  do  otherwife.  Is  it 
true,  then,  that  good  and  evil  have  their  diftincl:  em- 
pires, and  bound  each  other  ?  And  is  the  principle, 
from  whence  the  one  is  derived,  to  be  feared,  as  well 
as  the  author  of  the  other  to  be  loved  ?  Is  not  fear  a 
caufe  of  adoration,  as  well  as  love  ?  Are  two  oppo- 
fite  and  fupreme  principles,  therefore,  to  be  worihip- 
ed,  according  to  the  belief  of  almoft  all  the  Pa- 
gans now  in  the  world  ?  If  the  mere  reafon  of  every 
man  could  relieve  itfelf  from  this  difficulty,  why 
Ihould  the  worfhip  of  devils  prevail  in  fo  many  na- 
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tions,  and  keep  its  ground  during  fo  long  a  feries  of 
ages  ?  This,  I  think,  is  evident,  that  altho'  reafon 
fhould  be  fo  flrong  in  one  man,  or  in  a  few,  as  to 
find  out  the  being  ot  fome  fuperior,  power,  yet  this 
would  not,  probably,  happen,  till  after  many  ages, 
fpent  in  vain  attempts  to  account  for  the  origin  and 
regularity  of  the  world  5  and  when  fome  notion  of 
this  kind  fhould  once  be  fcruck  out,  it  would  be  fo 
imperfect,  fo  uncertain,  and  blended  with  fo  much 
abfurdity  and  error,  that  it  would  Icarcely  be  worth 
the  propagating,  which  would  be  alfo  a  matter  of 
infinite  difficulty.  But  fuppofing  it  to  prevail  in 
fome  nations,  or  all  over  the  world,  having  once  pre- 
occupied the  minds  of  men,  the  improvements  made 
by  others  in  after-times  on  the  firfl  imperfect  difco- 
very,  inftead  of  having  the  notions,  derived  from 
that  difcovery,  as  a  bafis  to  build  on,  would  find 
them,  and  the  prejudices  accompanying  them,  an 
infinite  obftacle  to  their  propagation.  What  is  faid 
of  the  firft  improvement,  would  be  as  true  of  all  the 
liibfequent  ones.  The  old  notions  would  be  fo  many 
bars  againft  the  new ;  and,  confidering  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  the  inquiry,  and  thevaft  room  for  conceit 
and  imagination  to  graft  their  wild  fcionson  the  fruit- 
ful ftock,  it  would  require  an  aim  oft  infinite  number 
of  debates,  refinements,  and  improvements,  each  of 
which  mud  have  a  courfe  thro5  the  world  before  they 
could  be  examined,  in  order  to  fettle  the  right  idea 
of  God,  and  fupport  it  with  demonftrations  univer- 
fally  convincing.  Reafon  labours  under  a  yet  greater 
difficulty  in  finding  out  the  right  notion  of  God. 
Reafon,  if  I  be  not  miftaken,  is  that  faculty  by 
which  we  form  propofitions  out  of  ideas  already  con- 
ceived, and,  laying  thofe  together,  the  terms  of 
.in?1  which 
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which  have  a  neceflary  and  felf-evident  connexion 
or  diffonance,  draw  conclufions  from  thence.  It  is 
that  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  hold,  as  it  were, 
the  light  of  clear  and  inconteftable  truths  to  dark  and 
difputable  queftions,  and  endeavour  by  that  means 
to  difcover  on  which  fide  of  the  latter  we  ought  to 
fix  our  afient.  He  whofe  ideas  of  things  reprefent 
their  objects  in  true  and  determinate  lights,  and 
whofe  faculty  of  reafon  is  ftrong  and  clear,  is  called 
a  judicious  man.  When  this  faculty  is  properly 
and  judicioufly  exercifed  on  a  knowable  proportion, 
the  refult  fhould  be  called  right  reafoning,  rather 
than  right  reafon.  As  the  office  of  reafon  is  not  to 
fupply  the  mind  with  ideas,  but  to  judge  of  the  con- 
nexion or  difagreement  between  thofe  already  re- 
ceived ;  fo  it  can  only  exercife  itfelf  on  fuch  mate- 
rials, as  thofe  other  faculties,  that  hold 'intelligence 
with  objects,  fupply  it  with.  This  latter  is  the 
function  of  the  fenfes  alone,  which,  for  that  purpofe, 
are  turned  outward  towards  their  proper  objects,  and 
fet  open  as  fo  many  avenues  and  inlets  to  the  ingre- 
dients of  all  our  knowlege.  It  is  vain  to  fay  we  have 
any  proper  or  immediate  idea  of  fpirit,  and  its  ope- 
rations, or  that  we  have  any  other  fource  of  notions 
than  fenfation.  If  Brown's  Procedure  and  extent  of 
the  underftanding  had  not  clearly  demonftrated  this, 
die  trials  every  man  may  make  in  his  own  mind 
would  do  it  effectually.  When  we  look  into  our- 
felves  with  a  fharp  and  unprejudiced  eye,  we  plainly 
perceive  fpirit  reprefented  there  analogically  by  our 
idea  of  fome  fubtil  matter,  its  operations  by  thofe  of 
body,  and  both,  not  only  in  our  external,  but  inter- 
nal fpeech,  by  terms  and  figns  appropriated  to  ien- 
fible  objects.  If  then  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
G  2  fenflition, 
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fenfation,  if  reafon  can  operate  no  farther  than  it 
hath  ideas  to  work  on,  and  if  the  Divine  Being  is  not 
the  obje<5t  of  any  one  fenfe,  how  much  at  a  lofs 
muft  reafon  be  to  fix  our  way  of  thinking  concerning 
that  which  it  is  furnifhed  with  no  idea  of? 

Dech.  Were  this  argument  of  yours  capable  of 
proving  any  thing,  it  would  prove  too  much  for  your 
purpofe,  and  reduce  us  to  abiblute  Atheifm,  thro'  an 
impoffibility  of  forming  any  idea  of  God. 

Sbep.  I  did  not  fay,  Sir,  that  it  was  impoffible  to 
form  any  idea  of  God  ;  but  only,  that  reafon,  left  to 
itfelf,  having  no  power  of  its  own  to  form  any  ideas 
at  all,  and  being  fuppliedwith  ideas  to  work  on  only 
thro*  the  fenfes,  could  hardly  form  a  right  idea  of 
God.  This,  however,  it  might  be  enabled  to  do  by 
him  who  taught  it  to  believe,  that  the  foul  of  man  is 
formed  in  the  image  of  God  -,  and  that  as  we  repre- 
fent  our  fouls  to  our  own  conceptions  by  a  fimilitude 
or  analogy  to  matter,  fo  we  ought  to  reprefent  him 
in  our  thoughts  by  the  analogy  between  him  and  our 
fouls.  Pray,  Mr.  Decbaine,  is  the  foul  of  man  of 
the  fame  nature  with  God  ? 

Deck.  I  think  it  would  be  too  bold  to  fay  it  is. 

Sbep.  It  would  not  only  be  too  bold,  but  impious, 
and  abfurd.  There  is  certainly  an  infinite  difference 
of  nature  between  the  uncreated  omniprefent  Spirit, 
and  even  the  higheft  order  of  Angels.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  in  thinking  of  God  we  are  forced  to 
help  ourfelves  out  by  a  fimilitude,  which,  till  it  was 
revealed  to  us,  the  force  of  human  reafon  could  not 
give  us  a  right  notion,  not  to  fay  affu ranee,  of.  But 
now  that  this  refemblance  between  God  and  ourfelves 
is  difcovered  to  us,  we  can  lay  the  foundations  of  our 
knowlegc  here  on  earth,  and  raife  the  fuperftrudhird 

above 
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above  the  higheft  heavens.  When  yon  fpeak  of 
reafon,  Mr.  Decbaine,  and  reprefent  it  as  able  eafily 
to  find  out  God,  you  deceive  yourfelf  for  want  of 
confidering  the  vail  difference  between  reafon  unin- 
ftrufted,  undifciplined,  and  unfurnifhed  with  fpiri- 
tual  ideas,  and  reafon  already  refined  by  divine  and 
human  culture.  All  mankind  reafon,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  the  various  ftrcngth  of  their  reafoning 
faculties,  but  according,  alfo,  to  the  (lore  of  .mate- 
rials laid  in  to  reafon  on,  and  the  various  degrees  of 
care  and  fkill  employed  in  training  up  their  feveral 
faculties  to  an  habit  or  art  of  perceiving,  recollect- 
ing, and  reafoning.  The  bodies  and  minds  of  men 
are  ib  contrived,  as  to  ftand  in  need  of  our  continual 
care  and  culture.  The  nourifhment  of  the  firft,  and 
its  health,  depend  upon  the  arts  of  raifing  food  from 
the  earth,  and  preparing  it  for  ufe ;  of  providing 
cloaths,  building  houfes,  keeping  ourfelves  clean, 
u  fin g  medicines  on  occafion,  &c.  Its  graceful  car- 
riage depends  alfo  on  art,  and  we  want  to  be  taught 
how  to  fit,  ftand,  walk,  and  difpofe  of  our  arms 
and  hands  in  a  becoming  manner.  As  to  the  mind, 
it  ftands  in  equal  need  of  fkill  and  management.  It 
comes  into  the  world  ignorant,  and,  what  is  worfe, 
rude,  and  prone  to  wild  pafllons,  and  fierce  difpofi- 
tions.  We  have  not  even  the  full  ufe  of  our  fenfes, 
till  art  and  culture  have  taught  us  how  to  employ 
them.  The  eye,  of  itfelf,  can  give  us  no  meafure  of 
diftance,  a  thing  in  which  we  are  greatly  concerned. 
The  carrying  it  to  an  eminence,  to  give  us  a  view  of 
an  approaching  enemy,  the  preventing  the  judgment 
from  being  impofed  on  by  it,  when  it  reprefents  a  di- 
rect object,  placed  in  two  mediums  of  different  den- 
fities,  as  crooked  when,  looking  through  improper 
G  3  mediums, 
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mediums,  it  mews  objects  in  falfe  colours  and  fizes, 
when  it  exhibits  a  near  hill  as  larger  than  a  diftant 
mountain,  with  many  other  cafes  of  the  like  nature, 
make  part  of  the  art  of  feeing,  and  fhew  us,  that,  the 
eye  being  but  an  inftrument,  we  ftand  in  need  of  an 
higher  faculty  to  direct  us  in  its  ufe.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  in  refpect  to  all  our  other  fenfes.  The 
imagination,  which  is  fubject  to  great  irregularities, 
requires  much  (kill  to  attach  it  to  proper  objects,  to 
confine  it  within  due  bounds,  to  afiift  it  in  forming 
its  affemblages  of  ideas,  and  fo  to  refine  and  exalt  it, 
that  due  force  and  dignity  may  be  given  to  the  im- 
prelfions  made  on  it.  The  memory  Ijkewife  wants 
great  exercife  and  improvement,  to  make  it  a  ready 
and  effectual  inftrument  to  the  judgment.  Much 
depends  on  duly  claffing  and  regulating  the  notions 
ftored  up  in  it,  that  its  materials  may  be  prefented 
to  reafon  in  a  clear  order  and  method.  The  laying 
up  of  our  ideas,  as  it  were,  in  diftinct  apartments ; 
the  retaining  them  with  firmnefs,  and  recollecting 
them  with  readinefs,  depend  exceedingly  on  manage- 
ment and  habit.  Reafon,  which  is  the  faculty  by 
which  we  are  rendered  teachable,  and  the  very  organ, 
if  I  may  fo  fay,  of  docility,  {lands  extremely  in  need 
of  inftruction  and  exercife,  tho'  the  under-faculties 
of  the  mind  mould  fupply  it  never  fo  plentifully  and 
methodically  with  the  materials  on  which  it  is  to  ope- 
rate. You  may  lay  a  fufficient  quantity  of  excellent 
{tone,  timber,  &c.  on  the  fpct  where  you  intend  to 
build ;  yet,  if  your  architect  wants  tafle  and  (kill,  he 
will  give  you  but  an  indifferent  houfe.  Reafon,  be- 
fore it  is  exercifed  and  trained  to  its  office,  wants  pe- 
netration and  difcernment  to  diftinguifh  a  real  and 
natural  connexion  of  ideas  from  a  feemmg  and  un- 
natural 
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natural  one,  wants  attention  to  keep  it  clofe  to  the 
point  in  queftron,  and  ftrength  to  purfue  a  long  fci  ies 
of  arguments  commencing  at  the  queflion,  and  lead- 
ing the  afient  round  to  the  conclufion.  If  the  philo- 
fophers  had  not  thought  reafon  wanted  afiiftance, 
they  had  never  been  at  the  trouble  to  contrive  inftru- 
ments  and  rules  to  regulate  its  operations. 

Dech.  In  my  opinion  you  might  as  well  talk  of 
teaching  a  man  to  hunger  and  thirft,  as  to  fee  and 
reafon.  Thofe  philofophers  who  contrived  rules  and 
inftruments  for  reafoning,  had,  I  believe,  nothing 
elfe  in  view  than  to  reduce  the  world  to  fuch  a  way 
of  reafoning  as  might  bell  ferve  to  recommend  the 
fyftems  they  had  invented,  which  were  often  too  ex- 
traordinary to  be  approved  of,  if  the  difciple  was  not 
firft  artificially  trained  to  a  like  method  of  reafoning 
with  that  of  the  philofopher.  This  gave  birth  to  all 
the  jargon  of  the  antient  and  modern  fchools,  and  it . 
was  found  neceflary  to  lay  it  afide,  before  the  learned 
world  could  recover  a  juft  or  intelligible  way  of  rea- 
foning. 

Sbep.  The  application  of  a  wrong  or  defective  re- 
medy to  a  diforder,  does  by  no  means  prove  that 
there  is  no  fuch  diforder.  If  moft  men  reafon  wrong, 
as  it  is  plain  they  do,  and  on  no  fubjects  more  re- 
markably than  thofe  of  religion  ;  it  were  certainly  a 
thing  much  to  be  wifhed,  that  they  were  taught  to 
reafon  better.  Men  who  live  in  times  and  places  of 
ignorance,  hardly  reafon  at  all,  and  are  little  better 
than  brutes,  in  comparifon  of  fuch  as  have  been  bred 
up  in  ages  and  countries  well  enlightened.  Unedu- 
cated and  illiterate  men  are  able  to  reafon  on  few 
points,  and  thofe  fuch  as  relate  to  their  daily  occupa- 
tions and  affairs ;  even  men  of  the  greateil  abilities 
G  4  and 
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and  learning,  not  only  reafon  varioufly  and  contra- 
rily  on  the  fame  queftions,  but  conceive  differently 
of  reafon  itfelf.  Hobbes*  in  his  Levia.  part  I.  chap.  5. 
undertakes  to  define  the  faculty  of  reafon,  and  ab- 
furdly  gives  a  moft  whimfical  definition  of  the  mere 
act,  drawn  from  the  etymology  of  the  word.  He 
fays,  //  is  reckoning  (that  is,  adding  and  fubtrafting) 
of  the  conferences  of  general  names  agreed  upon  for 
the.  marking  and  fignifying  our  thoughts. 

Deck.  That  is,  indeed,  a  moft  wild  definition. 

Shep.  Cumberland  defines  right  reafon  to  be  af- 
firmation and  negation,  according  to  tbe  real  nature 
of  things. 

Dech.  That  comes  nearer  to  the  matter. 

Shep.  Yet  that  is  neither  a  definition  of  reafon, 
confidered  as  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  nor  as  an  act. 

Dech.  Is  it  not  a  definition  of  the  act  of  right 
reafoning  ? 

Shep.  I  think  not.  The  whole  act  of  reafoning, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  is  over,  before  we  either 
affirm  or  deny  any  thing  ;  or  if  it  is  not,  we  affirm 
Or  deny  without  having  reafoned.  This  definition 
gives  us  no  idea  of  the  extent  or  power  of  reafon, 
and  therefore  can  be  of  no  ufe  in  our  prefent  in- 
quiry. Tindal  fays,  When  we  attribute  any  operation 
lo  reafon^  as  diftinguijhing  between  truth  and  falf- 
hcod*  &c.  we  mean  by  it  the  rational  faculties  -,  and 
by  the  rational  faculties  he  means,  the  natural  abi- 
lity to  apprehend,  judge,  and  infer.  Here  he  ab- 
furdly  puts  apprehenfion  into  the  definition  of  reafon ; 
whereas  apprehenfion  is  that  diftinct  faculty,  by  which 
we  previoufiy  receive  the  ideas  afterwards  to  be  rea- 
foned on,  or  perceive  the  truth  of  felf-evident  pro- 
pofitions,  from  which  the  faculty  of  reafon,  by  a 
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diftind  and  fubfequent  ad,  is  to  draw  conclufions. 
Apprehenfion  therefore,  whofe  office  it  is  by  the 
fenfes,  and  a  fimple  ad:  of  the  mind,  to  furnifh  rea- 
fon  with  its  materials,  can  neither  be  reafon  itfelf, 
nor  a  part  of  reafon.  We  do  not  fay  a  man  rea- 
fons,  when  he  fees  or  hears,  nor  when  he  appre- 
hends the  truth  of  a  felf-evident  proportion,  fuch 
as,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts. 
Thus  men  much  ufed  to  reafoning,  and  extremely 
apt  to  magnify  their  own  reafon,  fpeak  as  differently 
of  it,  as  if  they  had  quite  different  faculties.  Rea- 
fon, as  commonly  taken  by  controverfial  writers,  is 
the  faculty ;  whereas  it  is  the  act,  which  for  the 
moft  part  they  define.  But  in  the  prefent  debate  it 
is  our  bufmefs  to  confider  the  faculty  alone,  that 
we  may  fee  whether,  either  by  its  office  or  power, 
it  is  able  to  furnifh  us  with  a  right  idea  of  God. 
Now  nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  it  fur- 
nifhes  the  mind  with  no  ideas ;  that  it  can  only  per- 
form its  office  fo  far  as  it  is  fupplied  by  other  facul- 
ties with  ideas ;  and  that,  even  when  it  is,  it  Hands 
extremely  in  need  of  inftrudion  how  to  manage  its 
materials.  As  to  TtndaTt  definition  of  the  ad  of 
reafon,  it  is  only  a  long  account  of  the  manner,  by 
which,  in  his  opinion,  we  receive  our  ideas,  and 
how  we  apprehend  the  truth  of  felf-evident  propo- 
fitions,  and  from  thence  deduce  demonftrations  or 
probabilities.  In  order  to  make  reafon  the  faculty, 
by  which  God  judges  and  ads,  as  well  as  man,  he 
makes  intuition  a  part  of  reafon,  and  confounds  the 
one  with  the  other  ;  from  whence  he  draws  confe- 
quences  afterwards,  and  thofe  in  the  words  of  our 
divines,  extremely  'prejudicial  to  revealed  religion. 
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Vemp.  Pray,  Mr.  Shepherd,  in  what  do  you  make 
the  mere  ad  of  reafoning  to  confift  ?  And  when 
may  we  be  faid  to  reafon  rightly  ? 

Sbep.  As  to  the  act  of  reafon,  it  is  the  drawing 
conclufions  from  premifes,  and  is  faid  to  be  right 
when  thofe  conclufions  are  rightly  drawn  from  right 
premifes.  Yet,  in  my  opinion,  reafon  does  her 
office  well,  when  me  draws  her  conclufions  rightly 
from  the  beft  lights  me  hath,  tho'  thofe  lights  mould 
deceive  her.  It  is  the  bufmefs  of  the  fenfes,  expe- 
rience, and  inftruction,  to  furnifh  reafon  with  right 
ideas  and  principles  ;  and  hers,  to  draw  right  con- 
clufions from  thence.  Till  me  receives  notices,  fhe 
cannot  operate  at  all.  If  the  notices  are  imperfect 
or  falfe,  tho'  fhe  performs  her  part  never  fo  well, 
me  muft  unavoidably  run  into  errors.  Altho*  the 
notices  me  receives  mould  be  right  and  perfect,  yet 
me  may  draw  the  conclufions  imperfectly  or  falfly  ; 
for  there  is  fuch  a  thing  as  wrong  reafoning.  As 
to  the  faculty  of  reafon,  which  is  what  Tindal.,  and 
all  others,  who  pretend  to  confider  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  mind  in  beating  out  truths,  ought  to 
have  defined,  it  is  that  ability  of  the  foul,  by  which 
in  her  prefent  ftate,  with  the  help  of  certain  organs 
of  the  brain,  me  draws  conclufions  from  premifes  ; 
in  other  words,  the  faculty  of  judging.  It  is  of 
no  ufe  in  this,  or  any  other  controverfy  that  I 
know  of,  about  reafon,  to  determine  whether  the 
foul  hath  only  one  fimple  power,  which  in  one  in- 
ftance  perceives,  and  in  another  judges  ;  or  whe- 
ther fhe  hath  diftinct  powers  for  thefe  diftinct  offi- 
ces ;  becaufe  the  effects  and  extent  of  reafoning  may 
be  in  either  cafe  the  fame.  In  our  prefent  frame  the 
bodily  organs  are  evidently  made  neceflkry,  not  only 

to 
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to  the   introduction  of  notices,  but  alfo  to  the  ex- 
amination and  ufe  of  them  after  they  are  introduced. 
It  is  alfo   manifeft   enough  from  experience,  that 
diftinct  organs   are   fet  apart  for  the  feveral  opera- 
tions of  the  mind.     The  fouls  of  men  are  generally 
confefied  to  be  all  equal  and  unchangeable  ;    but 
the    foul   of  one  man  receives  clearer  notices,  and 
reafons  better  from  them,  than  the  foul  of  another. 
Which  difference  can  arife  from  nothing  elfe,  but 
fome  difference  in  the  organs,  by  which  apprehen- 
iion  and  reafon  operate.      Nay,  even  in  the  fame 
man  one  faculty  exerts  itfelf  with  more   force  and 
clearnefs,  than  another  ;  and  we  frequently  fee  per- 
fons,  who  have  the  ufe  of  one  or  two  powers  of 
tha  mind,  while  the   reft  feem  almoft,    or  totally, 
obliterated.      Some  madmen  apprehend  and   ima- 
gine with  great  ftrength,    and  reafon  not  at  all.  In  ' 
fleep  the  imagination  and  memory  are  extremely 
active,  while  the   judgment   is  wholly  fufpended. 
Fevers  and  blows  on  the  head  frequently  impair  or 
deftroy  one  faculty,  and   leave  the  reft  intire,    or 
little  hurt.     The  foul,  however,  is  ftill  the  lame,  and 
her  peculiar  power  or  powers  unchanged.     So  is  me 
through  all  the  ftages  of  life  ;  and  yet  we  fee  the 
exercife   of  her  powers  grow  and  decline  with  the 
body.     Shut  up  all  the  fenfes,  and  reafon  cannot  at 
all  exert  herfelf  for  want  of  materials  to  work  with. 
Open  one  fenfe,  and  me  can  operate  on  the  ideas 
of  that  clafs,  but  no  other.      Open  a  fecond,   and 
her  ftock  being  enlarged,  me  expatiates  in  a  new 
field  of  knowlege  •,  and  fo  on,    but  not   perfectly, 
till  the   organs  or  inftruments,  by  which  me  ope- 
rates, are  come  to  full  maturity  and  ftrength,  which 
are  acquired  by  the  fame  methods  exactly  with  the 
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ftrcngth  of  an  hand  or  leg,  that  is,  by-  natural 
growth  and  exercife.  The  leg  of  a  child  is  not  fo 
ftrong  and  active  as  that  of  a  full-grown  man,  nor 
that  of  an  indolent  perfon  fo  fupple  and  elaftic  as 
that  of  a  rope-dancer.  Nay,  exercife  in  one  thing 
does  not  produce  a  perfect  agility  in  another.  It 
is  juft  fo  in  thofe  nearer  organs,  by  which  the  foul 
apprehends,  recollects,  and  judges.  They  vege- 
tate and  grow  by  degrees  •,  ufe  and  exercife  give 
them  a  great  part  of  the  ftrength,  with  which  they 
operate  ;  and  exercife  and  application,  properly  ma- 
naged, give  them  force  and  expertnefs  in  one  branch 
of  knowlege,  without  much  advancing  their  power 
in  others. 

Dech.  It  follows  from  your  theory,  that  the 
body  and  matter  think,  recollect,  and  rcafon,  as 
well  as  the  foul. 

Shep.  By  no  means.  Altho*  in  our  prefent  ftate 
it  is  evident,  that  thought,  memory,  and  judgment, 
are  the  refult  of  mind,  and  matter  organized,  yet 
it  is  only  the  foul  that  performs  thefe  operations  by 
the  ufe  of  bodily  organs.  It  is  not  the  hatcher, 
that  fells  the  tree,  nor  the  compafles,  that  fweep  the 
circle  ;  it  is  he,  who  wields  and  employs  thofe  in- 
ftruments. 

Dech.  The  foul,  then,  when  (tripped  from  the 
body,  can  neither  think,  nor  recollect,  cannot  rca- 
fon.  This  feems  ftrange  doctrine  for  the  mouth  of 
a  divine. 

Shep.  If  the  foul,  in  any  cafe,  or  at  any  time,  is 
totally  divefted  of  all  material  organs,  tho'  me  will 
then  exercife  fuch  powers  as  are  peculiar  to  hcrfelf, 
fhe  will  neither  have  ideas,  nor  recollect,  nor  rea- 
fon.  Her  operations  will  be  ftrictly  analogous  to 

her 
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her  prefent  acts,    but  not  of  the  fame  kind  ;  fo 
that  it  may  be  faid  with  truth,    but  not  in  the  im- 
mediate and  proper   fenfe  of  the  word,   that  fhe 
fhall  think,  &c.  after  her  feparation  from  the  body. 
We  fay  with  truth,  that  God  is  wife  and  juft  •,  but 
furely  we  do  not  mean,    that  his  wifdom  operates 
at  all,  as  ours  does,  on  fenfible  ideas,  and  in  long 
deductions  of  reafon.     Is  his  juftice  determined  by 
law   and  obligation,    like  ours  ?    We  are  relative 
beings,  and  our   duty  arifes  from  the  fituation  we 
are  placed  in.     But  duty  and  relation  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  God,  who  is  above  all  the  laws  of  his  crea- 
tures, makes,  repeals,  or  difpenfes  with  them,  as 
he  thinks  fit ;   and  when  he  varies  the  relations  and 
conditions  of  men,  of  kingdoms,  of  worlds,  caufes 
new,  nay  and  oppofite  rules  of  duty  to  refult  from 
thence.     The  effence  of  human  jnftice  confifts  in  a 
conformity  to  the  laws,  by  which  the  actions  of  men 
ought  to  be  regulated.     Who  fees  not,  that  when 
thofe  laws  are  removed,  and  the  determinations  of  a 
a  Being,  fuperior  to  all  law,  come  to  be  confidered, 
juftice  cannot  be  predicated  of  that  Being  eflentially 
in  the  fame  fenfe  it  is  of  men  ?    Our  nature  is  dif- 
ferent from,  and  infinitely  inferior  to,  that  of  God. 
Tindal  fays,  Our  reafon  for  kind,  tho*  not  for  degree^ 
is  of  the  fame  nature  with  God's,  and  that  it  is  by 
reafon   that  we   are  the  image  of  God.     He  fays 
much  the  fame  in  refpect  to  juftice,  and    that   God 
and  man  are   bound  by   the  fame  law.      But  this, 
inftead  of   making  man  the  image  of  God,    will 
make  him,  as  Dr.  Brown  hath  well  obferved,  a  God 
in  miniature.       Man  is  only  formed  in  the  likenefs 
of  the  Divine  Nature  •,  but  is  no  more  divine,  than 
the  image  or  picture  of  a  man  is  human, 

EetB. 
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Deck.  What  notion  then  can  we  have  of  God,  or 
his  attributes  ? 

Sbep.  Such 'an  one  as  ferves  all  our  ptirpofes  per- 
fectly well.  We  know,  for  inflance,  that  he  is  wife, 
and  attentive  to  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
altho'  we  are  fure  he  does  not  perceive  and  attend 
in  the  fame  manner  we  do.  We  know  likewife, 
that  he  is  j nil ;  and  that  altho'  juftice  in  him  be  of  a 
different  kind  from  juftice  in  us,  yet,  as  our  God  and 
Governor,  he  will  equitably  judge  us  by  the  laws 
he  hath  given  us.  This  is  fufficient ;  and  to  look 
farther  is  folly  and  prefumption. 

Decb.  And  pray,  Boctor,  how  will  the  foul  of 
man  be  confcious  of  its  former  good  or  evil  actions, 
upon  your  hypothecs,  after  death  ? 

Shep.  I  did  not  fay  the  foul  after  death  will  retain 
no  material  vehicle.  If  I  had,  I  muft  have  faid 
more,  than  either  reafon  or  fcripture  authorizes, 
Befides,  the  very  foul  itfelf  may  retain  the  impref- 
fions  of  its  former  virtues  or  vices  in  a  way  diftinct 
from  memory  •,  or,  by  the  help  of  analogy,  look 
back  into  this  mixed  condition,  as  it  now  looks  for- 
ward into  the  world  of  fpirits.  It  may  fee  its  for- 
mer actions  in  the  records  of  God,  and  by  all  or 
any  of  thefe,  or  other  means  unknown  to  us,  be 
confcious  of  its  former  good  or  evil  actions.  Be 
that  as  it  will,  what  you  call  an  hypothefis,  is  too 
evident  to  experience  to  be  denied.  It  is,  I  think, 
manifeft  enough  from  what  hath  been  faid,  that  rea- 
fon receives  all  her  ideas  from  other  faculties,  and 
(lands  greatly  in  need  of  inftruction  in  order  to  the 
right  performance  of  her  own  office  -,  but  moft  of 
all,  when  (he  is  to  weigh  propofitions,  and  draw 
conclufions  about  objects,  that  are  only  to  be  ana- 
3  logi- 
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logically  apprehended  and  confidered.  The  mind 
of  man  imports  its  rules  of  reafoning,  as  well  as  no- 
tions, from  abroad  ;  and  one  generation  teaches  an- 
other, not  only  religion,  but  all  other  fciences. 
The  art  of  reafoning  rightly,  follows  inftruftion,  and 
is  progreffive,  and  traditional.  We  can  trace  it 
from  Syria,  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  from 
Greece  to  Italy,  and  from  thence  weftward  and 
northward,  to  the  reft  of  Europe  -,  while  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  excepting  the  Chinefe, 
who  made  but  little  advances  in  knowlege,  lying 
without  the  verge  of  right  religious  inftruction,  re- 
mained profoundly  ignorant.  Reafon  in  them,  not 
meeting  with  opportunities  of  culture,  and  the  feeds 
of  knowlege,  lay  fallow,  and  produced  little  or  no 
inventions,  and  fcarcely  any  improvement  in  arts 
and  fciences.  No  country,  that  we  know  of,  ever 
became  ingenious  and  learned,  from  barbarous  and 
ignorant,  merely  of  themfelves.  In  all  countries, 
we  have  any  acquaintance  with,  knowlege  bears 
an  exact  proportion  to  inftruction.  Why  does  the 
learned,  and  well-educated,  reafon  better  than  the 
mere  citizen  ?  Why  the  citizen  better  than  the 
boor  ?  Why  the  Englijh  boor  better  than  the  Spa- 
mjh  ?  Why  the  Spanish  better  than  the  Moorijh  ? 
Why  the  -Moorijb  better  than  the  Negro  ?  And  why 
does  he  reafon  more  expertly  than  the  Hottentot  ? 
If  then  reafon  is  found  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
ftep  for  flep,  with  education,  what  would  be  the 
confequence,  if  there  were  no  education  ?  There  is 
no  fallacy  more  grofs,  than  to  imagine  reafon  utter" 
ly  untaught  and  undifciplined,  capable  of  the  fame 
attainments  in  knowlege  with  reafon  refined  and 
well-inilrufted  j  or  to.fuppofe,  ,that  reafon  can  as 
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cafily  find  itfelf  in  principles  to  argue  from,  as  draw 
the  confequences,  once  they  are  found  ;  I  mean  efpe- 
cially  in  refpect  to  objects  not  perceivable  by  our 
fenfes.  In  ordinary  articles  of  knowlege,  our  fenfes 
and  experience  furnifh  reafon  with  ideas  and  princi- 
ples to  work  on  ;  and  continual  conferences  and 
debates  give  it  exercife  in  fuch  matters  ;  and  that 
improves  its  vigour  and  activity.  But,  in  refpect  to 
God,  it  can  have  no  right  idea  nor  axiom  to  let  out 
with,  till  he  is  pleafed  to  reveal  them  to  it. 

'Temp.  It  is  too  manifeft  to  be  difputed,  that  a 
man  left  wholly  to  himfelf,  and  utterly  untaught, 
would  reafon  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all.  But,  as 
you  obferved  juft  now,  men  in  their  inquiries  and 
debates  marpen  and  teach  one  another  to  reafon  ; 
and  once  they  have  attained  to  the  right  ufe  of  their 
faculties,  I  cannot  fee  what  fliould  hinder  them 
from  employing  thofe  faculties  in  the  contemplation 
of  effects  and  caufes  ;  and  if  one  man  ihould  form 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  caufe  or  caufes  of  all  things, 
another  might  improve  on  his  difcovery,  a  third  on 
his,  and  fo  on,  till  the  right  idea  of  the  one  firft 
caufe  might  bs  found  out. 

Sbep.  This  might  pofiibly  happen  ;  but  how 
long  it  might  be  before  reafon  itfelf  could  be  fuffici- 
ently  improved  in  many  or  mod  men  for  an  inquiry 
after  the  firft  caufes  of  things,  and  how  many  ages 
muft  pafs,  after  this  improvement  could  be  made, 
ere  all  doubts  and  uncertainties  could  be  cleared  up, 
and  the  right  idea  of  God  be  found  out  and  fixed  ; 
and  then  what  an  immenfe  fpace  of  time  it  would 
take  to  propagate  the  right. idea  over  all  the  world, 
againft  the  current  of  all  its  received  errors,  and 
rooted  prejudices,  without  miracles,  and  without  a 
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miniftry,  let  every  candid  perfon  judge.      What 
muft  mankind  do  all  this  time  for  want  of  a  Divine 
law  and  obligation,  the  abfolute  neceffity  of  which 
we  have  already  confidered  ?    Befides,   Gentbmen, 
if  I  miftake  not,  mankind  are  full  as  apt  to' dege- 
nerate,   as  improve  in  religious  knowlege.      I  am 
fure  we  have  fewer  inftances  of  the  latter  than  the 
former,  in  fuch  ages  and  countries  as  were  not  kept 
in  fight  of  the  true  religion  by  a  continual  feries  of 
revelations.     If  we  give  credit  to  the  Jewijh  and 
Chriftian  hiftory,  we  fhall  be  convinced,  that  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  at  firft  knew  and   ferved  the 
true  God,  and  fell  from  his  worfliip,  in  procefs  of 
time,   to  that  of  idols  and  devils,  except  the  Jews, 
who  were  with  the  greateft  difficulty  reftraincd  from 
doing  the  fame,  by  revelations,  miracles,    and  na- 
tional judgments  ;    and  the  Chriftians,  whom  the 
cleared  lights   have  not  altogether  preferved  from 
the  encroachments  of  idolatry.  But  as  this  track  of  hif- 
tory is  of  little  or  no  authority  with  you,Mr.Deckatne9 
be  fo   good  as  to  (hew  us,    from  what  hiftory  you 
pleafe,  an  inftance  of  any  one  nation  under  the  fun, 
that  emerged  from  abfolute  atheifm  or  idolatry,  into 
the  knowlege  or  adoration   of  the  one  true  God, 
without   the  afiiftance   of  revelation.     The  Ameri- 
cans^ the  Africans^  the  Tartars^  and  the  ingenious 
Cbinefe^  have  had  time  enough,  one  would  think,  to 
find  out  the  true  and  right  idea  of  God,  which  you 
fay  is  more  evident  to  all  mankind,  than  any  idea  of 
fenfe  $  and  yet,    after  above  five  thoufand  years  im- 
provement upon  their  innate  ideas  of  God,  and  the 
full  exercife  of  reafon,  which  you  exalt,    and  almoft 
deify,  they  have  at  this  day  got  no  farther  in  their 
progrefs  towards  the  true  religion,  than  to  the  wor- 
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(hip  of  ftocks,  ftones,  and  devils.  How  many 
thoufand  years  muft  be  allowed  to  thcfe  nations,  to 
reafon  themfelves  into  the  true  religion,  by  Mr. 
Decbaine  and  our  other  Delfts,  who  infift,  that  this 
religion  is  evident  to  all  men,  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries ?  TheChriftian  religion,  it  feems,  came  too  late 
into  the  world,  to  be  true  ;  but  natural  religion,  tho* 
not  yet  arrived,  is  recommended  fufficiently  by  itstruth 
antiquity,  and  univerfality.  What  the  lights  of  nature 
and  reafon  could  do  to  inveftigate  the  knowlege  of 
God,  is  beft  feen  by  what  they  have  really  done. 
"We  cannot  argue  more  convincingly  on  any  foun- 
dation, than  that  of  known  and  inconteftable  facts. 
Give  me  leave  therefore  to  be  particular  in  expofmg 
the  theology  of  the  Pagans  from  the  records  of 
their  own  writers.  All  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
that  were  left  to  themfelves,  fell,  fome  fooner, 
and  others  later,  into  grofs  idolatry.  At  firft  they 
\vorfliiped  the  luminaries  of  Heaven,  and  then 
"  their  departed  Kings  and  benefactors,  for  gods. 
Then  they  made  images  for  them,  and  in  a  little 
time  terminated  the  greater  part  of  their  adoration 
in  thofe  wooden  reprefentatives  of  their  dead  deities. 
It  was  not  long  after  thefe  firft- fruits  of  nature,  till 
they  added  to  the  catalogue  of  their  gods,  the 
moft  barbarous  opprefTors,  the  vileft  impoftors, 
the  lewdeft  proftitutes,  and  the  moft  infamous 
adulterers,  murderers,  and  parricides,  the  earth  ever 
groaned  under.  Such  deities  were  to  be  worfhiped 
with  fuitable  rites  and  facrifices.  The  Salii  and 
Corybantes,  priefts  of  Mars  and  Cybele,  performed 
the  ceremonies  of  thofe  deities  with  frantic  dances, 
and  outrageous  fits  of  madnefs.  In  the  rites 
of  Bacchus,  not  only  the  priefts,  but  all  the 
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people,  men,  women,  and  children,  having  their 
faces  fmeared  with  the  lees  of  wine,  and  being 
half-drunk,  ran  about  the  fields,  and  through  the 
woods,  in  a  moft  horrible  fit  of  diffraction,  howling 
like  wild  beafts,  and  frifking  from  place  to  place 
with  fuch  ridiculous  and  immodeft  gefticulations,  as 
nothing  but  the  ftrong  pofleffion  of  fome  daemon 
could  have  prompted  them  to.  It  was  no  doubt 
on*t  a  moft  rational  kind  of  religion,  that  could 
have  put  the  antient  men,  the  difcreet  matrons,  and 
the  modeft  virgins,  on  fuch  wild  extravagancies. 
The  fight  of  fuch  a  ceremony  was,  I  muft  own, 
wonderfully  decent  and  folemn,  and  its  tendency 
highly  edifying  and  virtuous.  Much  the  fame  fort 
of  frifkings  and  howlings  were  ufed  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  many  other  heathen  gods ;  and  in  thofe  of 
Baal  they  were  accompanied  with  a  cuftom  moft 
Shocking  and  unnatural.  The  priefts,  as  they  ca- 
pered about  the  altar,  gamed  their  fiefli  with  knives 
and  lancets,  and  ran  into  furious  fits  of  diffraction. 
The  moft  folemn  act  of  wormip,  performed  to  the 
Syrian  Baal  by  his  ordinary  devotees,  was  to  break 
wind,  and  eafe  themfelves,  at  the  foot  of  his  image. 
The  religious  rites  performed  in  honour  of  Venus  in 
Cyprus,  and  at  Apbac  on  Mount  Libanus,  confifted 
in  lewdnefs  of  the  grofieft  kinds.  The  young  people 
of  both  fexes  crouded  from  all  parts  to  thole  finks 
of  pollution,  and,  filling  the  groves  and  temples  with 
their  fharrfclefs  practices,  committed  whoredom  by 
thoufands,  out  of  pure  devotion.  All  the  Babylo- 
nian women  were  obliged  to  proftitute  themfelves 
once  in  their  lives,  at  the  temple  of  Venus  or  My- 
litta,  to  the  firft  man  that  afked  them  j  and  the 
money  earned  by  this  extraordinary  act  of  devo- 
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tion,  be  it  more  or  lefs,  was  always  efleemed  facred. 
The  nocturnal  myfteries  at  Rome  were  not  carried 
to  fuch  enormous  excefles ;  but  they  were  neverthe- 
lefs  very  fcandalous  meetings,  and  gave  occafion  to 
all  forts  of  debaucheries.  The  devils,  however, 
whom  nature  had  chofen  for  her  gods,  were  not 
contented  with  drunkennefs  and  lewdnefs  ;  they  muft 
be  worfhiped  with  murder  too,  and  that  of  the 
moft  mocking  fort.  Human  facrifices  were  offered 
up  almoft  in  all  the  heathen  countries  ;  and,  to  make 
them  the  more  acceptable  to  their  good-natured 
gods,  the  parents  burned  their  own  children  alive 
to  Baal,  Moloch,  and  many  other  of  their  deities. 
Here  in  Britain,  and  in  Gaul,  it  was  a  common 
practice  to  furround  a  man  with  a  kind  of  wicker- 
work,  and  burn  him  to  death,  in  honour  of  their 
gods.  The  Scythians  facrinced  to  Mars  one  in  every 
hundred  of  the  captives  taken  in  war.  The  Peru- 
vians, in  their  facrifices,  had  a  cuftom  of  tying  a 
living  man  to  a  ftake,  and  pulling  the  flefli  off  his 
bones  by  fmall  pieces,  which  they  broiled  and  eat 
in  his  fight,  believing  they  did  him  the  greateft  ho- 
nour in  treating  him  after  this  manner.  The  C#r- 
thaginiam,  in  times  of  public  calamity,  not  only 
burnt  alive  the  children  of  the  beft  families  to  Sa- 
turn, and  that  by  hundreds,  but  fometimes  facri- 
ficed  themfelves  in  the  fame  manner  in  great  num- 
bers. Oracles,  aftrology,  foothfaying,  fuperftition, 
magic,  &c.  over-ran  the  whole  heathen  world,  and 
prefided  over  the  very  councils  of  the  wifeft  ftates. 
The  gods  of  the  heathens  are,  on  all  occafions,  re- 
prefented  by  their  own  worfhipers,  as  envious  of 
human  happinefs.  This  might  be  made  appear  by 
a  great  variety  of  quotations  from  profane  writers, 
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who  often  fpeak  on  that  topic  juft  as  Amafis  did  in 
his  famous  letter  to  Polycrates.     If  in  this  they  gave 
a  true  character  of  their  gods,  it  fhews  thofe  gods 
were  devils.     A  female  divinity  was  always  remark- 
able for  her  fpleen,  and  never  failed  to  be  revenged, 
if  any  one,  when  he  made  an  entertainment  for  the 
reft  of  the  gods,  happened  to  forget  her  in  his  in- 
vitation.    If  nature  is  left  to  contrive  gods  for  her- 
felf,  they  muft   be  like  herielf,  and  fubject  to  the 
fame  paflions  and  infirmities.    Such  were  the  bright 
rays  of  natural  light !  Such  the  bleffed  effects  in  Pa- 
gan countries   to   this  day,  of  following  the  wile 
dictates  of  nature!  What  the  Romans  thought  of 
their  gods,  may  be  feen  by  their  behaviour  on  the 
death  of  Germanicus.     They  battered  the  temples, 
fays  Suetonius,  with  flones,  they  overthrew  the  altars 
of  the  godsj  and  flung  their  houfhold  deities  into 
the  ftreets.     Le  Compte  and  Dubald  aiTure  us,  the 
Chinefe^  after  offering  largely  to  their  gods,  and  be- 
ing difappointed  of  their  affiftance,  fometimes  fue 
them  for  damages,  and  obtain  decrees  againft  them 
from  the  Mandarins.     This  ingenious  people,  when 
their  houfes  are  on  fire,  to  the  imminent  peril  of 
their  wooden   gods,  hold  them  to  the  flames,  in 
hopes  of  an  effect,  that  might  be  more  rationally 
expected  from  a  fmall  veffel  of  water.     A  religion, 
fo  highly  refpected,  muft,  no  doubt  on't,  have  ex^ 
cellent  effects  upon  the  morality  of  its  profefibrs, 
and  powerfully  enforce  the  laws  of  fociety.     How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  it  reafonable  to  expect  much 
piety  from  people  towards  gods  of  their  own  manu- 
facture.    What  notion  do  you  imagine  a  ftatuary 
muft  have  had  of  religion,  when  he  was  labouring 
to  give  a  Jupiter  that  awful  look,  and  thofe  eye- 
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brows,  with  which  he  was  to  attract  devotion;  or 
when  he  was  giving  a  Venus  thofe  charms,  by  which 
he  fuppofed  fhe  had  engaged  the  affections  of  Mars, 
Adonis,  Anchifes,  and  the  reft  of  her  gallants  ?  I 
wim  Lucian  had  given  us  an  auction  of  the  Gods,  It 
was  natural  for  him  to  have  taken  the  hint  from  fome 
real  auction  of  the  kind,  in  which  he  might  have  feen 
a  complete  fet  of  houfhold  deities  canted  to  the  high- 
eft  bidder,  and  carried  away  for  very  trifling  fums,  as 
gods  of  little  value,  fince  they  could  not  protect  the 
family,  to  whom  they  formerly  belonged,  from  di- 
ftrefs,  and  the  necefiity  of  felling  all  they  had.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  a  very  furprifing  fight  to 
one  of  us,  to  have  feen  a  perfon,  whom  we  knew  to 
be  a  man  of  fober  mind  and  good  fenfe  in  other  things, 
going  to  a  (hop  to  cheapen  gods,  and  differing  with 
the  workman  for  a  peny  in  the  price  of  a  Jupiter. 
The  Tyrians  were  a  wife  people,  and  therefore,  when 
Alexander  laid  fiegeto  their  city,  they  chained  Afollo 
to  Hercules  to  prevent  his  giving  them  the  flip.  If 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Dechaine  had  lived  in  Egypt,  du- 
ring its  wonderful  fertility  of  gods,  I  cannot  but 
think  how  religioufly  he  would  have  fed  the  canine 
object  of  his  worfhip  with  the  favoury  difcharge  of 
his  own  bowels,  and  then  immediately  fallen  on  his 
knees  to  adore  him.  The  prieftcraft  of  Chriftianity 
is  that  alone  which  hath  blinded  his  eyes,  and  hin- 
dered his  natural  light  from  pointing  out  this  elegant 
kind  of  worftiip  to  him. 

Decb.  Pr'ythee,  Parfon,  obferve  a  little  decency, 
if  not  in  refpect  to  the  company,  yet  at  leaft  out  of 
regard  to  the  fubject.  If  we  are  to  deal  in  fuch  fup- 
pofitions,  I  can  eafily  enough  guefs  what  would  have 
been  the  confequence,  had  the  pious  Mr.  Shepherd, 
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inftead  of  a  demure  and  fancTified  Chriftian  parfon, 
been  a  pried  of  the  Cyprian  Venus.  I  cannot  help 
laughing  within  myfelf,  when  I  confider  how  power- 
fully his  warmth  of  heart  and  zeal  would  have  ex- 
erted themfelves  on  the  great  feftivals  of  the  god- 
defs,  and  how  ably  he  would  have  defended  the  po- 
fitive  inftitution  celebrated  on  thofe  occafions. 

Sbep.  I  muft  own,  the  morality  of  all  men  will 
ever  be  of  a  piece  with  their  religion.  That  was 
the  cafe  with  the  heathens,  who  never  thought 
themfelves  obliged  to  be  better  than  their  gods ; 
and  accordingly  did  not  only  indulge  their  lulls  and 
appetites  out  of  principle,  but  ran  into  general  cuf- 
toms  of  the  moft  horrid  and  abominable  nature, 
having  nothing  in  their  religion  to  reftrain  them. 
Fornication  was  efteemed  no  fin  among  them  ;  nor 
did  they  commit  fodomy  with  half  the  fhame  or  re- 
morfe  that  attend  wenching  among  Chriftians.  They 
expofed  fuch  of  their  children,  as  they  did  not  like,  to 
be  eaten  by  wild  beafts  ;  a  cruelty  practifed  at  this 
day  by  the  Hottentots,  and  fome  other  African  na- 
tions. Several  nations,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
Danttbey  were  wont  to  fling  their  new-born  children 
into  the  river,  and  thofe  only  that  fwam  were  taken 
out  and  fuckled.  The  Caribes  frequently  caftrated 
their  children,  that  they  might  grow  the  fatter,  and 
be  the  more  delicate  food  The  politeft  of  them 
were  entertained  at  their  public  mews  with  men  kill- 
ing men,  and  their  fellow-creatures  engaged  in  hor- 
rible encounters  with  lions  and  tygers.  Some  na- 
tions of  them  eat  human  flefh,  which  is  a  kind  of 
diet,  if  we  may  believe  our  travellers,  much  relifhed 
by  feveral  Pagan  nations  at  this  day.  Others,  fuch 
were  their  notions  of  filial  piety,  killed  their  parents 
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at  a  certain  age,  and  feafted  on  their  flefh,  think- 
ing it  the  greateft  tendernefs  to  relieve  them  from 
the  miferies  of  old  age  ;  and  the  higheil  honour 
that  could  be  done  them,  to  entomb  them  in  their 
own  bowels.  It  was  a  cuftom  in  moft  of  the  Eaftern 
nations,  and,  they  fay,  is  fometimes  practifed  at 
this  day,  for  her,  who  loved  her  hufband  more  than 
the  reft  of  his  wives,  to  kill  herfelf  at  his  funeral. 
The  Per/tans  made  no  fcruple  of  marrying  their 
own  mothers  or  daughters,  a  thing  more  abhorred, 
than  even  murder  itfelf,  by  other  nations  ;  and  it 
was  lawful  among  the  Egyptians  for  brother  and 
fitter  to  marry. 

Deck.  Thefe  moral  enormities,  practifed  by  whole 
nations,  can  never  ferve  your  purpofe,  becaufe  they 
were  neither  agreeable  to  nature,  nor  dictated  by  it, 
but  the  mere  effects  of  cuftom,  education,  and  prieft- 
craft. 

Sbep.  I  cannot  fee  what  profit  any  fpecies  of 
priefts  could  have  derived  from  the  greater  part  of 
thefe  practices  •,  but  I  mail  freely  own  they  were  the 
effects  of  cuftom  and  education.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  muft  confefs,  that  if  the  light  of  nature 
had  as  clearly  and  uniformly  fhewn  every  man  his 
duty  on  all  occ^fions,  as  his  eye  mews  him  the  dif- 
ferences between  colours,  as  7  indal  fays  it  muft  have 
done,  no  man,  or  at  leaft  no  body  of  men,  could 
have  ever  given  into  fuch  enormities,  much  lefs  con- 
fider'ed  them  as  acts  of  piety  and  duty.  Thofe  na- 
tions never  miftook  white  for  black,  nor  blue  for 
yellow ;  never,  in  open  day-light,  took  an  horfe  for 
a  tree,  or  a  tree  for  a  man  ;  who  carried  out  their 
fick,  as  foon  as  they  thought  their  cafe  defperate, 
and  threw  them  on  the  ground  to  perifh  by  the  in- 
juries 
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juries  of  the  wind  and  weather  •,  who  forced  their 
wives  to  mifcarry,  in  order  to  fave  the  expence  of 
maintaining  their  children  ;   whofe  women,  in  the 
fury  of  a  battle,  flung  their  infants  on  the  lances  of 
their  enemies,  to  terrify  them  with  a  dreadful  idea 
of  their  refolution.     We  hear  much  laid  of  the  ex- 
alted virtue  Ihewn  by  fome  antient  heathens ;  but 
as  they  had  no  religious  principles  to  fupport  their 
virtue,  it  is  to  be  fufpected  they  only  wore  it  for 
/hew,  and  to  get  a  name.   Revenge  and  felf-murder 
were  not  only  tolerated,  but  efteemed  heroic  by  the 
very  bed  of  them.     I  know  not,  in  all  profane  hif- 
tory,  fix  more  illuftrious  characters,  than  thofe  of 
Lycurgus,  Timoleon,  Cicero,  Cato  Uticevfis,  Brutus, 
and  Germanicus.     The  firft  encouraged  tricking  and 
dealing  by  an  exprefs  law.    The  fecond,  upon  prin- 
ciple, murdered  his  own  brother.     Cicero^  with  all 
his  fine  talk  about  religion  and  virtue,    had  very 
little  of  either ;  as  may  appear  by  what  he  fays  (I 
think  it  is  in  a  letter  to  Atticus]  on  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Tullia ;   I  hate  the  very  gods,  who  have 
hitherto  been  fo  profufe  in  their  favours  to  me  ;  and 
by  deferting  his  friends  and  his  country,  and  turn- 
ing a  fervile  flatterer  to  Cafar.    Brutus  concludes  all 
his  mighty  heroifm  with  this  exclamation  •,    Virtue, 
I  have  purfued  thee  in  vain,  and  found  thee  to  be  but 
an  empty  name  -,  and  then  kills  himfelf.    Cato's  virtue 
was  not  ftrong  enough  to  hinder  his  turning  a  public 
robber  and  oppreflcr,  witnefs  his  Cyprian  expedi- 
tion •,  nor  to  bear  up  againft  the  calamities  of  life, 
and  fo  he  cut  his  own  throat,  and  ran  away,  like  a 
coward,  from  his  country  and  the  world.     Germa- 
nicus, who  exceeded  all  men  in  natural  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  at  the  approach  of  death  called  his  friends 

about 
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about  him,  and  fpent  his  lad  moments  in  prefiing 
them  to  take  revenge  of  Pifo  and  Plancina,  for 
poifoning  or  bewitching  him,  in  directing  them  how 
this  might  belt  be  done,  and  in  receiving  their  oaths 
for  the  performance  of  his  requeft.  His  fenfe  of  re- 
ligion he  thus  exprefled  on  that  occafion :  Had  I 
died  by  the  decree  of  fate,  IJhould  have  hadjuft  caufe 
of  refentment  againft  the  gods,  for  hurrying  me  away 
from  my  parents,  my  wife,  and  my  children,  in  tbg 
flower  of  my  youth,  by  an  untimely  death.  Here 
is  an  inftance  of  piety  and  humanity,  fuch  as  the 
beft  of  natures,  left  to  itfelf,  was  able  to  produce. 
How  infinitely  above  this  was  the  fpirit  and  temper 
of  mind,  with  which  Chriftianity  enabled  Stephen 
and  the  other  primitive  Martyrs  to  carry  towards 
their  murderers,  face  to  face,  and  in  the  very  fact ! 
Germanicus  was  only  perfuaded,  that  Pifo  had  be- 
witched him ;  and  his  fufpicions  feem  to  have  been 
founded  merely  on  fuperftidon  :  There  were  found, 
fays  Tacitus,  on  the  ground^  and  in  the  'walls,  the 
relics  of  dead  bodies,  charms,  incantations,  leaden 
tablets  with  the  name  of  Germanicus,  and  half -burnt 
embers  fmeared  with  gore,  by  which  the  fouls  of  men 
are  delivered  over  to  the  infernal  gods.  This  was 
all  that  appeared  to  have  been  done ;  and  nothing 
but  grofs  fuperftition  could  have  induced  Germanicus 
to  afcribe  his  own  death  to  fuch  inefficacious  means. 
Befides,  he  had  caufe  only  to  fufpect  Pifo  and  Plan- 
etna  to  be  the  authors  of  thefe  practices,  and  upon 
that  fufpicion  breathes  out  his  foul  in  fury  and  re- 
venge againft  them.  But  Stephen,  acting  upon  a 
nobler  principle,  and  with  a  more  exalted  fpirit, 
fees  his  murderers  about  him,  and,  while  they  are 

flinging 
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flinging  flones  at  him,  is  on  his  knees  earneftly  fo- 
liciting  God  to  forgive  them. 

Decb.  The  beft  men,  as  well  Chriftians  as  Hea- 
thens, are  fometimes  guilty  of  the  grofiefl  vices ; 
but  we  ought  rather  to  trace  'their  principles  thro* 
their  general  virtues,  than  their  particular  failures. 

Shep.  What  you  call  failures,  were  crimes  of  fo 
black  a  nature,  as  men  of  real  piety  and  virtue 
could  hardly  have  been  guilty  of.  But  you  ought 
to  obferve,  Sir,  that  the  crimes  I  object  to  thefe 
heathen  worthies,  were  committed  on  principle.  If 
we  were  to  make  a  catalogue  of  heathen  enormities, 
perpetrated  in  violation  of  the  feeble  principles  dictated 
by  the  light  of  nature,  it  would  be  too  black  for  the 
humanity  of  a  Chriftian,  and  too  long  for  the  patience 
of  a  Deift,  to  perufe.  The  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens 
made  the  daughters  dance  in  the  blood  of  their  mur- 
dered parents.  Licinius  Lucullus,  contrary  to  ex- 
prefs  articles,  put  to  death  twenty  thoufand  of  the 
Cauctei.  What  monfters  v/ere  the  Roman  Emperors 
during  Paganifm !  Auguftusy  having  made  himfelf 
matter  of  Perufiay  offered  up  three  hundred  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  at  the  altar  of  his  uncle  Julius. 
Nero,  who  had  committed  inceft  with  his  own  mo- 
ther, afterwards  murdered  her  with  the  moft  hideous 
circumftances  of  cruelty  and  treachery  ;  and,  after 
bathing  the  city  in  the  blood  of  its  beft  citizens,  he 
fet  it  on  fire,  that  it  might  exhibit  in  fact  what  he 
fung  over  its  flames  in  his  poem  concerning  the  de- 
ftruction  of  Troy.  Galba>  under  a  pretence  of  con- 
fulting  about  their  common  fafety,  affembled  the 
inhabitants  of  three  Spanijh  cities,  of  whom  he  maf- 
facred  feven  thoufand.  Caracalla  killed  his  brother 
Geta  in  the  arms  of  his  mother,  who,  although  me 

was 
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was  wounded  by  the  blow  that  difpatched  her  fon, 
foon  after  tempted  his  murderer,  by  wanton  allure- 
ments, to  marry  her,  which  he  did ;  and  becaufe 
fome  citizens  of  Alexandria  called  him  Oedipus,  and 
her  Jocafta,  he  marched  his  army  thro*  dfia  and 
Syria,  and,  entering  their  city  with  all  the  appearance 
of  a  mild  and  peaceable  difpofition,  gave  up  its  inha- 
bitants to  the  fword  :  nor  did  he  Hop  the  mafiacre, 
till  that  fpacious  and  populous  city  was  reduced  to  a 
defert.  It  is  with  the  greateft  juftice  that  we  look 
onTiberius,  Caligula,  Domitian,  Commodus,  Helio- 
gabalus,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  of  thofe  Em- 
perors, as  devils,  rather  than  men.  Had  not  the 
ten  dreadful  perfections,  in  which,  by  the  moft  in- 
fernal tortures,  they  deftroyed  fome  millions  of  in- 
nocent and  paffive  people,  been  exercifed  on  Chri- 
ftians,  you  would  have  efteemed  them  the  higheft 
inftances  of  cruelty,  and  wondered  how  either  the 
light  of  nature,  or  the  applauded  benevolence  of 
mankind,  could  have  licenfedfo  mercilefs,  and  fo  te- 
dious a  fcene  of  murder. 

Deck.  But  you  own  thefe  inftances  of  cruelty 
were  committed  by  the  Emperors  againft  their  own 
principles. 

Shep.  Their  perfecuting  the  Chriftians  was  an  ef- 
fect of  regard  for  their  own  religion.  It  was  to  gra- 
tify Saturn,  who  caftrated  his  father,  and  devoured 
his  own  children  ;  it  was  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
Jupiter  the  adulterer,  of  Venus  the  whore,  and  of 
Mercury  the  thief,  that  they  thus  made  war  on  their 
Maker,  and  on  Chrift  Jefus,  the  author  of  purity 
and  holinefs.  Their  other  flagitious  practices  were, 
probably,  reproved  by  fome  inward  fenfe  of  juftice 

and 
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and  humanity ;  and,  pofiibly,  by  their  very  religion, 
abfurd  and  diabolical  as  it  was,  in  the  main. 

Deck.  Yet  the  elder  Romans  were,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  th#t  very  religion,  kept  within  the  ftricteft 
bounds  of  virtue. 

Sbep.  Not  by  the  influence  of  their  religion,  but 
by  their  cuftomary  temperance,  and  the  limited 
power  of  each  citizen.  This  appears  from  hence, 
that  when  luxury  was  once  introduced,  and  their 
governors  became  abfolute  monarchs,  no  ties  of  na- 
ture, no  fear  of  their  gods,  had  any  influence  over 
them  :  yet  after  this  people  had  been,  for  many  ages, 
fleeped  in  the  moft  execrable  and  outrageous  vices, 
Chrifiianity,  in  proportion  as  it  prevailed,  intro- 
duced a  new  face  of  things ;  infomuch  that,  when 
the  Emperors  became  Chriftians,  fuch  enormities,  as  I 
juft  now  mentioned,  were  feldom  or  never  heard  of. 

Temp.  The  Emperors  before  and  after  Conftantinc 
were,  indeed,  a  very  different  fort  of  men.  Among 
the  firft  there  were  but  few  good,  among  the  latter 
few  who  were  enormoufly  wicked. 

Sbep.  This  experiment  fets  before  our  eyes  a  wide 
difference  between  the  effects  of  Chriftian  and  Pagan 
principles. 

Decb.  The  former  had  fatirifts,  the  latter  enco- 
miafls,  for  hiftorians. 

Sbep.  The  Pagan  Emperors  had  Pagan  hiftorians, 
the  Chriftian  had  Pagans,  as  well  as  believers ;  and, 
befides,  had  always  an  oppofite  party  of  Chriftian 
writers  to  deal  with,  who  did  not  fail  to  cenfure  them 
with  fufficient  freedom  in  their  books ;  nay,  fome  of 
them  had  holy  men  and  hermits  to  reprove  them  for 
their  faults  to  their  faces,  and  Bifhops,  who  com- 
pelled them  to  do  public  penance  for  their  crimes. 

Decb. 
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Deck.  Kings  and  Emperors  are  pretty  much  alike 
in  all  ages  and  countries,  and  under  the  influence  of 
all  religions.  Politics  and  pleafure  give  them  little 
time  to  mind  the  affair  of  religion,  either  internal  or 
external.  The  people  are  likewife  led,  as  to  their 
principles,  by  the  documents  of  their  priefls  •,  and,  as 
to  their  practices,  by  the  example  of  the  great.  But 
he  who  would  know  how  far  nature  is  qualified  to 
render  thofe  who  will  attend  to  its  dictates,  and  im- 
prove upon  them,  wife  and  good,  muft  look  for  in- 
formation on  this  head  in  the  writings  and  lives  of 
the  antient  philofophers,  with  whom  one  of  the  great- 
eft  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church  wifhed  to  take  his 
fate  in  another  world. 

Sbep.  I  cannot  help  differing  widely  with  that  fa- 
ther, becaufe,  upon  confulting  the  writings  of  the 
philofophers  themfelves,  together  with  their  lives 
and  tenets,  as  given  us  by  their  own  Pagan  hifto- 
rians,  I  find  they  knew  little  of  true  religion,  and 
practifed  lefs.  It  was  owing  to  the  want  of  higher 
and  better  principles  than  the  mere  light  of  nature 
and  reafon  can  fuggeft,  that  the  antient  philofophers, 
who  carried  virtue  as  high  as  it  was  poffible  without 
divine  afliftance,  fell  into  the  grofs  enormities  prac- 
tifed by  the  people  they  lived  among.  They  made 
all  the  efforts  human  ftrength  was  capable  of,  to  find 
out  the  true  object  of  worfhip,  and  came  nearer  to 
the  difcovery,  in  proportion  as  they  had  opportu- 
nities, by  traveling  into  the  Eaft,  of  drawing  hints 
from  the  ftream  of  true  tradition.  And,  after  all, 
none  but  Socrates  and  Plato  talked  of  one  God,  and 
that  but  obfcurely,  fpeaking,  at  other  times,  in  fa- 
vour of  a  plurality  of  gods,  and  recommending  it 
to  their  difciples  to  worfhip  the  deities  of  their  coun- 
i  try. 
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try.  However,  itmuft  be  owned  they  lived,  in  the 
main,  as  if  they  had  better  principles  of  religion  than 
their  countrymen  and  contemporaries.  They  did 
enough  to  mew,  that  if  they  had  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  true  religion,  they  would  never  have  taken 
long  journeys  by  land,  and  made  dangerous  voyages 
by  fea,  to  vifit  the  celebrated  proftitutes  of  their 
time  ;  they  would  never  have  let  out  their  wives  for 
hire,  nor  kept  their  mifies,  nor  given  the  world  the 
ftrongeft  realbns  to  think  them  guilty  of  greater 
crimes,  than  it  was  poflible  to  commit  with  the  other 
fex.  What  a  condition  muft  the  Pagan  world  have 
been  in,  when  the  antient  philofophers  were  efteemed 
by  their  contemporaries,  as  the  wifeft  and  beft  of  men ! 
Yet  this  muft  have  been  the  cafe,  or  the  youth  of 
prime  quality  had  never  been  committed  to  their 
tuition.  Thofe  philofophers,  however,  had,  gene- 
rally fpeaking,  little  fenfe  of  religion,  and  as  little  of 
moral  virtue,  or  even  decency.  Many  of  them 
were  Atheifts,  as  Diagoras,  Theodorus,  and  Crifias. 
Epicurus  denied  the  fpirituality  and  providence  of 
God,  and  fo  did  all  his  followers.  Ariftotle  denied 
his  providence,  as  to  this  lower  world.  In  the  opi- 
nion of  Hippafus  and  Heraditusy  God  was  fire ;  in 
that  of  Parmmides,  a  mixture  of  fire  and  earth ;  in 
that  of  Xenopbanes,  a  great  impafiable  fphere  of 
matter.  Socrates  and  Plato  were,  at  leaft  in  practice, 
Polytheifls ;  fo  were  Cicero  and  Plutarcb,  the  latter 
holding,  among  a  multiplicity  of  inferior  gods,  two 
fupreme  deities,  the  one  infinitely  good,  the  other 
infinitely  evil.  The  Stoics  believed  God  to  be  the 
foul  of  the  world,  and  that  foul  to  confift  in  a  fubtil 
flame.  They  likewife  held,  with  the  poets  and  the 
vulgar,  that  God  is  fubjecl:  to  fate.  Among  the  phi- 
lofophers 
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lofophers  there  were  three  hundred  different  opinions 
concerning  their  fupreme  deity,  or  rather,  as  Varro 
teftifies,  three  hundred  Jupiters,  or  fupreme  deities. 
The  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  denied 
the  immortality  of  the  foul.  Pherecydes  and  Pytha- 
goras believed  it  to  be  immortal,  but  gave  it  in  com- 
mon to  brutes,  as  well  as  men.  The  Academics 
were  doubtful,  as  to  this  important  point.  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Cicero,  who  were  more  inclined  to  the 
belief  of  a  future  exigence,  than  the  other  philofo- 
phers,  plead  for  it  with  arguments  of  no  force,  fpeak 
of  it  with  the  utmoft  uncertainty,  and  therefore  are 
afraid  to  found  their  fyftem  of  duty  and  virtue  on  the 
expectation  of  it.  Their  notions  of  morality  were 
of  a  piece  with  their  religion,  and  had  little  elfe  for 
a  foundation  than  vain-glory.  T'ully,  in  his  treatife 
of  friend  fnip,  fays,  that  virtue  propofes  glory  as  its 
end,  and  hath  no  other  reward.  Accordingly  he 
maintains  that  wars,  undertaken  for  glory,  are  not  un- 
lawful, provided  they  are  carried  on  without  the  ufual 
cruelty.  Zeno  maintained,  that  all  crimes  are  equal ; 
that  pardon  is  never  to  be  granted  to  one,  who  offends 
or  injures  us;  and  that  a  man  may  as  lawfully  ufe  the 
utmoft  familiarity  with  his  mother,  as  ftroke  her  arm. 
It  was  not  only  his,  but,  likewiie,  the  opinion  of 
Cleanthes  and  Chr.fippus,  that  the  horrible  fin  of 
ufing  the  male  for  the  female  is  a  thing  indifferent. 
The.  two  former  taught,  that  fons  and  daughters 
may  as  lawfully  roaft  and  eat  the  flefh  of  their  parents, 
as  any  other  food.  Diogenes,  and  the  feel  of  the' 
Cynics,  held,  that  parents  have  a  right  to  facrifice 
and  eat  their  children;  and  that  there  is  nothing 
fhameful  in  committing  the  groffeft  acts  of  lewdnefs 
publicly,  and  before  the  faces  of  mankind.  Epi- 
curus 
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citrus  allows  of  cohabitation  with  mothers  and 
daughters;  Ariftippus,  altho*  a  man  of  fortune,  re- 
fufed  to  maintain  his  own  children,  regarding  them 
only  as  the  fpittle  or  vermin  produced  by  his  body  ; 
and  as  he  placed  the  happinefs  of  a  man  in  the  plea- 
fures  of  a  brute,  fo,  to  indulge  thofe  pleafures,  he 
faid,  a  wife  man  might  commit  theft,  facrilege,  or 
adultery,  if  he  had  an  opportunity.  The  virtuous 
fentiments,  difcovered  by  the  philofophers  on  Ibme 
occafions,  will  neither  palliate  thefe  execrable  princi- 
ples, nor  fuffer  us  to  think  thofe  who  could  abet  them 
fit  inftructors  for  mankind. 

Decb.  It  is  not  much  matter  what  the  philofophers 
uttered  by  way  of  fpeculation  or  emblem  :  the  good- 
nefs  of  their  lives  is  a  fufficient  voucher  for  the  pro- 
bity of  their  real  principles. 

Sbep.  The  very  covering  of  an  emblem  ought  to 
be  chafte  and  virtuou?,  left  thofe,  who  cannot  pene- 
trate to  the  kernel,  mould  be  poifoned  by  "the  fhell. 
But  that  their  principles  were  literally  what  I  have 
reprefented  them,  their  practices,  which  you  fo  con- 
fidently appeal  to,  may  fully  prove.  If  we  believe 
Plutarch,  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  very  beft  of  them, 
were  as  intemperate  and  incontinent  as  any  flave.  He 
alfo  reprefents  Arijlotle  as  a  fop,  a  debauchee,  and  a 
traitor  to  Alexander  his  mafter.  Dion  CaJJius  is  as  fe- 
vere  on  Seneca  the  moralift.  Lucian,  as  well  as  Mi- 
nut ius  Felix,  reprefents  the  fages  of  antiquity  as  cor- 
ruptors  of  youth,  as  adulterers,  and  tyrants.  Dio- 
genes kept  a  filthy  ftrumpet,  with  whom  he  lay  openly 
in  the  ftreets.  Speufippus  was  caught,  and  (lain,  in 
the  aft  of  adultery.  Ariftippus  kept  a  fcraglio  of 
boys  and  whores,  and  yet  took  journeys,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  to  fee  the  reigning  courtefans  of  his  time  -, 
VOL.  I.  I  nor 
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nor  was  lewdnefs  his  only  vice ;  he  actually  forfwore 
a  fum  of  money  depofited  in  his  hands.  Crates,  and 
the  female  philofopher  Hipparcbia,  made  a  practice 
of  ftrolling  from  place  to  place,  and  lying  together 
publicly  before  multitudes  of  people.  Xenopbon 
not  only  kept  a  boy,  called  Clinias,  with  whom  he 
was  guilty  of  unnatural  pollutions,  but  practifed  the 
fame  execrable  enormity  with  perfons  of  riper  years. 
Herillus  was  a  filthy  pathic  in  his  youth  i  Cteantbes, 
Chryfippus,  Zeno,  Cleombrotus,  and  Menippus,  com- 
mitted murder  on  themfelves ;  the  laft,  becaufe  he 
had  loft  a  confiderable  fum  of  money,  which,  as  he 
was  an  ufurer,  went  a  little  too  near  his  heart. 
That  I  do  not  charge  the  philofophers  with  worfe 
principles  and  practices  than  they  themfelves  main- 
tain, and  their  own  Pagan  hiftorians  afcribe  to  them, 
any  one  may  fatisfy  himfelf,  who  will  confult  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  Sextus  Empiricus,  Lucian,  Plutarch, 
and  the  v/orks  of  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Cicero.  Thus, 
gentlemen,  I  think  it  is  plain,  whether  we  confider 
what  the  human  underftanding  could  do,  or  what 
it  actually  did,  that  it  could  not  have  attained  to  a 
fufficient  knowlege  of  God  without  revelation  ;  fo 
that  the  demonftration,  brought  in  favour  of  feme  re- 
ligion, ends  in  a  demonftration  of  the  revealed. 
When  we  attentively  confider  the  nature  of  man,  we 
find  it  necefiary  he  mould  have  fome  religion ;  when 
we  confider  the  nature  of  God,  we  cannot  help  con- 
cluding he  would  never  have  made  a  falftiood  necef- 
fary  to  the  happinefs  of  his  rational  creatures ;  and 
that,  therefore,  there  muft  be  a  true  religion.  And 
when  we  confider,  that  by  our  natural  faculties  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  right  idea  of  God 

till 
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till  he  reveals  it  to  us,  that  all  the  Gentile  world  hath 
run  into  the  grofleft  theological  errors,  and,  in  confe- 
quence  of  thofe,  into  the  moft  enormous  cuftoms 
and  crimes;  and  that  no  legiflator  ever  founded  his 
fcheme  of  civil  government  on  any  fuppofed  reli- 
gious dictates  of  nature,  but  always  on  fome  real  or 
pretended  revelation ;  we  cannot  help  afcribing  all 
the  true  religion  in  the  world  to  divine  inftruction, 
and  all  the  frightful  variety  of  religious  errors  to  hu- 
man invention,  and  to  that  dark  and  degenerate  na- 
ture, by  the  imaginary  light  of  which  you  believe  the 
right  idea  of  God  may  be  eafily  and  univerfally  dif- 
covered. 

Dech.  I  cannot  give  myfelf  leave  to  think,  that  an 
infinitely  gracious  God  could  have  brought  a  fpecies 
of  creatures  into  being,  deftined  to  be  extremely  mi- 
ferable,  if  ignorant  of  their  Maker,  and  yet,  by  na- 
ture, deftitute  of  means  to  know  him  >  or  that,  if  he 
did,  he  could  fo  long  have  with-held  the  external  op- 
portunities of  that  knowlege  from  them  all,  excepting 
one  incon fid er able  nation.  I  mud  confefs,  I  have  not 
credulity  enough  for  fuch  an  article  of  faith  as  this. 
Cunn.  Nor  I,  indeed. 

Temp.  It  feems  very  ftrange  •,  yet  flying  to  the 
light  of  nature  will  not  relieve  us  from  the  difficulty, 
fmce  where- ever  that  hath  been  tried,  altho'  affifted 
by  fome  dark  traditions  and  inftructions,  it  hath  mi- 
ferably  failed. 

Shep.  It  is  true,  that  light,  in  the  prefent  imbeciliity 
and  blindnefs  of  human  nature,  is  inefficient  •,  but  " 
God  never  left  us  altogether  trufting  to  it,  having 
communicated  to  us  the  knowlege  of  himfelf  and  his 
will  thro'  Adam  and  Noab,  the  common  parents  of 
mankind :  But  men  becoming  vain  in  their  own 
i  2  ima- 
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imaginations,  as  St.  Paul  fays,  not  only  departed 
from  the  divine  inftructions,  but,  in  a  great  meafure, 
extinguifhed  the  light  of  their  own  reafon,  whereby 
their  foolifh  hearts  were  darkened.  And,  befides, 
as  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowlege, 
God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind :  how- 
ever, as  we  are  told,  he  winked  at  the  times  of  this 
ignorance;  fome  compaflion  and  indulgence,  no 
doubt  of  it,  he  had  for  thofe  from  whom,  in  after- 
ages,  the  idolatry  of  their  forefathers  had,  in  a  great 
meafure,  cut  off  the  necefiary  means  of  knowing 
him.  This  is  further  intimated  to  us,  by  what  im- 
mediately follows  ;  But  now  God  commandeth  all 
men  every-where  to  repent  ;  now,  that  better  means 
of  knowing  him  are  afforded,  he  expects  we  mould 
return  to  the  worfhip  of  him  alone.  From  both  ex- 
preflions  we  may  conclude,  that  God  requires  of 
mankind  as  much,  but  no  more,  knowlege  than  he 
hath  given  them  means  of  attaining  to.  What  the 
Heathens  fuffered  in  this  world  by  their  ignorance  of 
the  true  God,  was  hardly  a  fufficient  punifhment  for 
their  neglecting  to  make  a  right  advantage  of  the 
means  ftill  left  them  in  the  ufe  of  their  reafon,  in  the 
confideration  of  his  works,  and  in  the  imperfect  theo- 
logical traditions,  handed  down  to  them,  in  order 
to  recover  a  right  notion  of  God.  But  of  thefe 
matters  we  (hall  have  a  more  proper  occafion  to  dif- 
courfe,  when  we  come  to  confider  the  laft  article  of 
the  Deiftical  Creed,  under  which,  I  fuppofe,  Mr. 
Dechaine  will  not  forget  to  prefs  me  with  the  late  in- 
troduftion  of  Chriftianity. 

Ded, 
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Dech.  I  fliall  not;  and,  befides,  as  the  day  is 
pretty  far  advanced,  it  is  time  to  quit  our  chat.  Mr. 
Shepherd?  will  you  ftep  over,  and  dine  with  us  ? 

Shep.  I  will  wait  on  you,  Sir. 

Deck.  If  you  flay  all  night  with  us,  we  will  return 
to  our  fubjeft  as  early  in  the  morning  as  youpleafe. 

Shep.  You  may  command  me. 


End  of  the  Second  DIALOGUE. 
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D  E  CHAIN  E,          I      CUNNINGHAM, 
TEMPLETON,       |      SHEPHERD.  . 

Decbaine.  r~T\  H  E  converfation  of  yefterday  hath 
JL  not  been  out  of  my  thoughts  ever 
fmce,  excepting  when  I  was  faft  afleep. 

Sbep.  A  man  left  to  his  own  hypothefis,  altho* 
it  mould  happen  to  be  a  little  inconfiftent  with  itfelf, 
is  apt  to  think  more  uniformly,  and  reft  more 
quietly,  in  it,  than  in  a  better,  after  fuffering  it  to 
be  ruffled  by  the  contrary  reafonings  of  others. 

Decb.  That  is  the  cafe  ;  for  altho'  you  and  I  are 
Hill  firmly  attached  to  our  old  opinions,  yet,  let  the 
inconfiftency  lie  on  which  fide  it  will,  we  cannot  fo 
eafily  find  out  arguments  to  convince  each  other, 
as  each  of  us  can  to  fatisfy  himfelf.  Is  it  not  very 
ftrange,  that  mere  nature  mould,  on  all  occafions, 
and  in  all  circumftances,  tell  us  fo  plainly  what  is 
our  duty,  and  enforce  the  performance  of  it  with 
the  moft  evident  rewards  and  punimments,  and  yet 
that  her  dictates  Ihould  not  be  laws,  for  want  of 
a  known  authority  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
the  being,  and  power  of  God  over  us,  are  as 
clearly  revealed  to  us  by  nature,  as  the  rules  of  our 
behaviour.  The  former  lie  as  open  to  reafon,  as 
the  latter.  But  if  the  dictates  of  fentiment  and  rea- 
fon are  not,  in  the  ftrict  fenfe  of  the  word,  to  be 
1 4  admitted 
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admitted  for  laws,  till  God  is  known,  and  they  are 
believed  to  be  his  dictates  ;  yet  they  are  certainly 
moral  rules  of  action,  binding  us  to  the  perform- 
ance of  thefe,  and  hindering  us  from  the  committal 
of  thole  actions  ;  and  therefore  they  are  laws,  tho* 
of  a  different  definition  from  the  laws  of  men.  As 
our  inquiry  turns  not  on  names,  but  on  things,  if 
reafon  and  nature  on  all  occafions  prefcribe  and  en- 
force our  duty,  that  is  enough,  and  we  need  not 
take  up  time  in  fettling  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  define,  according 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking. 

Shep.  I  mail  readily  allow  you,  and  every  body 
elfe,  a  right  to  define  your  own  words,  as  you,  or 
he,  may  think  fit.  Let  us,  however,  have  a  law, 
or  a  rule  of  action,  an  inftinct,  a  reafon,  or  what 
you  pleafe,  to  act  by  ;  but  let  it  be  fufficiently 
clear  and  cogent,  to  anfwer  the  end.  I  have  al- 
ready laid  enough,  I  think,  to  mew  there  can  be 
no  law,  properly  fpeaking,  nor  moral  obligation, 
without  the  knowlege  of  God.  I  have  like  wife 
/hewn,  from  the  nature  of  our  ideas  themfelves, 
from  our  manner  of  coming  by  them,  from  the 
office  and  extent  of  reafon,  and  from  the  theological 
errors  and  ignorance  of  all  unenlightened  ages  and 
countries,  that  fmce  the  fall,  in  order  rightly  and 
effectually  to  know  God,  revelation  is  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary,  at  leaft  to  the  bulk  of  mankind. 

Decb.  If  pur  duty  on  all  occafions  is  fufficiently 
known  and  enforced,  without  inftructions,  or  tra- 
ditions, or  even  without  a  knowlege  of  God,  this 
may  fuffice.  As  to  revelation,  it  can  only  give  us 
general  rules  for  our  moral  conduct.  It  is  reafon 
that  muft  interpret  thofe  rules,  and  apply  them  to 

particular 
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particular  cafes.     But  reafon  can  dictate,  as  well  as 
interpret  ;   and  is  at   lefs  trouble,    and  under  lefs 
uncertainty,    in   applying    her  own,    than   foreign 
rules.      If  we  muft  be  taught  to  reafon,  which  to 
me  is  a  ftrange  pofition,  to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  man- 
kind, by  comparing  and  debating,   can  teach  one 
another,     and   improve  their   reafon.      Thofe     in 
whom  reafon  is  the  kaft  improved,  have  a  fimpler 
and   plainer  frt   of  duties,   than  thofe  whofe  facul- 
ties are  more  refined  -,    and  the  improvement  of 
reafon  keeps  pace    exactly    with  the  calls    for  it. 
Place  a  man  in   what  circumftances  you  will,  and 
his  reafon  will  tell  him   how    he  is  to  act.      He 
knows  very  well  what  he  would  not  defire  to  have 
done  to  himfelf ;    and  that  he  muft  be  fenfible  is 
not  fit  to  be  done  to  another.     Crimes  of  the  deepeft 
dye,  fuch  as  robbery  and  murder,   are  naturally  at- 
tended  with  great  abhorrence  in  all  men,    before 
committal,    and  with    ftrong   remorfe   afterwards. 
Leffer  crimes   are  accompanied  with  proportionable 
averfion  and  compunction,  as  the  necefllty  of  ab- 
ftaining  from  them  is  not  fo  great.      The  rules  for 
pofitive  duties  are  as  plain,  and  their  enforcements 
as  ftrong,  as  in  the  cafe  of  negative.     The  reafori 
of  every  man  tells  him  what  is  a  good,  and  what 
an  evil  action  ;  and  no  man  does  a  good  action,  but 
he  finds  a   fenfible  pleafure  in  doing  it  \    no  man 
commits    a   bad  one,  who  does  not  feel  the  flings 
of  confcience,  and  a  fenfe  of  guilt,  for  fo  doing  ;  and 
as  good  actions,  and  their  rewards,  as  well  as  evil 
ones,  and  their  ptinifhmems,  ought  to  bear  propor- 
tion to  each  other,  fo  the  aforefaid  pleafure  and  com- 
punction are  always  proportionable  to  the  good  or 
evil  of  our  actions.     Moral  duties  are  upon   the 

fame 
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fame  footing  with  felf-evident  propofitions.  As 
the  one  fort  bring  their  own  light,  fo  the  other 
carry  their  obligation  with  them,  and  need  not  be 
taught.  No  man,  for  inftance,  need  be  told,  that 
he  ought  to  fave  the  life  of  his  fellow-creatures  when 
he  can  do  it  with  fafety  to  his  own  5  or,  that  he 
ought  not  unneceflarily  to  aggrieve  or  deftroy  an- 
other. The  fitneffes  of  things  are,  in  moft  cafes, 
felf-evident,  and  the  duties  refulting  from  thence 
too  plain  to  be  doubted  of  by  the  meaneft  under- 
ftanding.  In  nicer  cafes  the  reafons  of  duty  are  not 
hard  to  be  deduced,  and  the  duty  itfelf  is  of  lefs  im- 
portance. Were  it  neceffary  to  teach  us  moral 
rules  and  obligations,  the  Author  of  our  nature,  who 
never  employs  two  caufes  or  means  to  effect  that, 
which  may  be  brought  about  by  one,  would  never 
have  conveyed  that  moral  knowlege  to  us  by  fenti- 
ment  and  reafon,  which  he  intended  to  have  in- 
flructed  us  in  another  way. 

Sbep.  Two  points  you  have  here  endeavoured  to 
eftablifh  ;  firft,  that  the  rules  of  our  duty  are  evi- 
dent to  all  men,  without  inftruction  j  and  fecondly, 
that  they  are  fufficiently  enforced  by  nature  alone. 
Suppofing  the  firft  to  be  true,  altho*  I  can  eafily  ac- 
count for  a  man's  acting,  on  particular  occafions, 
directly  againft  what  other  men  may  take  to  be  his 
duty,  yet  I  can  by  no  means  account  for  his  ever 
acting  wrong,  in  important  cafes,  upon  principle. 
Much  lefs  am  I  able  to  fatisfy  myfelf,  upon  your 
principle,  how  it  mould  come  to  pafs,  that  whole 
nations  mould  have  thought  themfelves  obliged  to 
act  upon  oppofite  principles,  in  relation  to  life, 
death,  property,  &iV.  Timoleon  killed  his  own  bro- 
ther in  the  life-time  of  their  mother,  in  oider  to  fet 

the 
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the  Corinthians  free.  This  he  took  to  be  his  duty  ; 
and  the  generality  of  mankind,  placed  in  his  cir- 
cumftarices,  would  have  thought  that  action  an 
horrid  crime.  Cato  killed  himfelf,  and,  no  doubt 
on't,  thought  he  had  a  right  to  do  fo  ;  yet  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind  looked  on  the  action  as  a  fin  againft: 
his  own  nature  and  the  community,  which  never 
(lood  more  in  need  of  his  fervices,  than  at  the  cri- 
tical juncture,  when  he  thought  fit  to  defert  it.  Mr. 
Blount,  who  wrote  the  Oracles  of  Reafon,  mot  him- 
felf, becaufe  his  fifter-in-law  would  not  marry  him. 
In  this  he  acted  on  principle,  as  well  as  Acofta,  who 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  the  fame  fort  ofinftrument. 
If  the  bulk  of  mankind  did  not  act  on  other  fenti- 
ments  of  duty,  we  mould  have  but  a  thin  world  of 
it.  All  true  Chriftians,  and  I  hope  I  may  add  the 
Deifts,  think  the  Jews  and  Pagans  were  guilty  of 
great  cruelty  in  their  perfections  of  the  antient 
Chriftians.  Yet,  immoral  and  barbarous  as  their 
conduct  feems  to  us,  they  thought  they  were  doing 
good  fervice  to  the  caufe  of  truth,  and  to  the  fe- 
veral  objects  of  their  worfhip.  Papifts  think  fire 
and  fagot  an  excellent  way  of  refuting  Proteftants, 
and  hope  to  merit  Heaven  by  a  zeal  hot  enough  to 
reduce  their  adversaries  to  allies.  This  whole  '  na- 
tions of  them  have  taken  to  be  their  duty  ;  witnefs 
the  crufades  againft  the  Proteftants  in  France^  the 
maflacre  of  Paris>  that  of  Savoy (,  and  that  of  Ire- 
land in  1641.  Now  the  Proteftants,  where  they 
have  the  upper  hand,  think  it  their  duty  to  treat  the 
Papifts,  and  all  other  recufants,  with  lenity  and  for- 
bearance. One  nation  of  men  think  themfelves 
obliged  by  nature  to  fuckle  and  cherifh  their  chil- 
dren with  the  grcateft  tendernefs.  Another  think 

it 
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it  unreafonable  to  bring  up  fickly  infants,    to  be  a 
burden  to  themfelves  and  the  public,  and  therefore 
throw  them,  as  foon  as  they  are  born  •,  to  the  wild 
beads.     The  people  of  one  country  think  it   their 
duty  to  prolong  the  lives   of  their  parents  with  all 
imaginable  affection  and  indulgence.     Thofe  of  an- 
other put  their  parents  to  death,  when  they  are  be- 
come infirm  and  decrepit,  and  feaft  themfelves  on 
their   flefh.      Numberlefs    inftances    of  oppofition 
about  the  moft  important  points   of  moral   duty, 
not  only  in  particular  perfons,   but  between  public 
communities,  might  be  added  to  thefe  ;   but  thefe, 
I  am  fure,  are   fufficient  to  fatisfy  every  rational 
thinker,  that  nature  and  reafon  do  not,  either  by  a 
felf-evident  light,    or  by  indifputable   deductions, 
tell  every  man  how  he  ought  to  aft,  on  all  occa- 
fions,  and  in  all  circumftances.      If  the  fitneffes  of 
things  were  fo  apparent,  or  did  our  moral  duties  fo 
evidently  refult  from  thence,  as  you  feem  to  ima- 
gine, fuch  glaring  differences,  about  matters  of  the 
greateft  moment  to  private  perfons  and  focieties, 
could   never   have  happened.      All   mankind   are 
taught  from  their  infancy,  and  thro*  the  whole  courfe 
of  their    lives,    to   look  upon  certain  actions    as 
right  and  fit,  and  on  others  as  wicked  or  vile.    Pa- 
rents,    matters,     converfation,     dealings,     human 
laws,  fcff.  all  join  to  teach  them  this  difference,  and 
frequently  inftruct  them   to  place  the  right  of  ac- 
tions, and   moral  duty,  on  oppofite  fides.     If  this 
continual   inftruftion,    and  the  moral   habits  com- 
mencing from  thence,    and  perpetually  fed  by  it, 
were  wholly  removed,  I  cannot  tell  what  would  be- 
come of  the  moral  fenfe  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  would 
dwindle  away  almoft  to  nothing  j  altho'  I  will  readily 

grant, 
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grant,  that  an  unbyaffed  head,  and  an  uncorrupted 
heart,  will  of  themfelvcs  diftinguifh  between  right 
and  wrong,  in  very  important  cafes.      And  you,  I 
hope,  will  as  freely  confefs,  that  were  this  diftinction 
as  clear,   as  ftrong,    and  permanent,  as  that  which 
the  eye  makes  between  colours,  which,  to  anfwer 
the  whole   purpofe   of  morality,  it  ought  to  be,  it 
could  never  yield  to  fo  grofs  a  tranfpofition  of  right 
and  wrong,  as  in  the  inftances  juft  now  mentioned. 
As  we   generally  fee  men  knowing  or  ignorant  of 
moral,  as  well  as  other  forts  of  knowlege,  allowing 
for  the   difference  of  capacity  and  application,  in 
proportion  to  their  opportunities,  and  the  pains  that 
have  been  taken  in  training  them  up  ;   fo  we  gene- 
rally fee  them,  making  due  allowances  for  difference 
of   conftitution    and    complexion,    affected    with 
greater    or   lefs  degrees  of  love  for   virtue,    and 
averfion  to  vice  ;    nay,    we  often  find  them  even 
fond   of  vice,    and  averfe   to  virtue,    avoiding  the 
one   with   the  utmoft   diftafte,    and   purfuing  the 
other  with  the  greateft  delight  •,  and  not  only  that, 
but  reflecting  on  it,  when  over,  not  with  remorfe, 
but  pleafure,  according  to  the  leffons  that  have  been 
given  them,  the  examples  fet  them,  the  company 
they  have  kept,  and  the  courfe  of  life  they  have 
run  through. 

Dech.  Do  you  mean  by  this,  that  actions  are 
not,  in  themfelves,  good  or  evil  -,  and  that  there  is 
no  natural  morality  ;  but  that  the  whole  depends  upon 
opinion  and  inftruction,  which  in  different  places 
may  eftablifli  oppofite  rules  of  duty  ? 

Sbep.  I  mean,  that  moral  duty  arifes  intirely  from 
the  known  will  of  God ;  that  it  is  always  conform- 
able to  the  known  nature  and  fund's  of  things,  ex- 
cepting 
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cepting  when  God,  on  account  of  fome  fuperior  fit- 
nefs,   unknown  to  us,  orders  it  otherwife  ;  in  which 
cafe  the  fitnefs  of  the  duty  is  to  fubfift  only  between 
the  action  and  the  exprefs  will  of  God  ;  that  this  ex- 
ercife  of  the  Divine  prerogative,  in  difpenfmg  with 
inferior  fitnefles,  is  to  be  efteemed  by  us  as  a  moral 
miracle ;  and  that  neither  the  fentiments  nor  reafon 
of  man,  affifted  by  all  the  mere  natural  knowlege  he 
can  have  of  the  fitnefles  of  things,  are  able  to  give 
him  a  thorough  view  of  his  duty,  which  ought  to  be 
fo  clear  by  your  hypothecs,  as  not  only  to  teach  him, 
in  all  cafes  and  circumftances,  what  is  right,  but,  alfo, 
perpetually  to  prevent  his  imbibing  bad  principles  of 
morality,  his  confounding  right  and  wrong,  or  take- 
ing  the  one  for  the  other.     I  am  as  fully  perfuaded 
as  you  can  be,  that  there  is  a  law  of  nature ;  but  the 
whole  difference  between  my  notion  of  that  law,  and 
the  felf-fufficient  fcheme  you  advance,  confifts  in  this, 
that  I  call  it  the  law  of  nature,  on  account  of  its  con- 
formity to  nature ;  whereas  you  maintain,  that  its  au- 
thority, its  precepts,  and  its  rewards  and  punim- 
ments,  are  clearly  and  perfectly  made  known  by  na- 
ture to  the  reafon  of  every  man,  which  you  muft 
excufe  me  if  I  utterly  deny. 

Cunn.  If  fome  of  the  antients  were  very  ignorant 
as  to  many  parts  of  the  natural  law,  others  were  as 
knowing ;  and  I  cannot  fee  why  we  mould  take  our 
notions  of  nature,  and  its  lights,  from  perfons  who 
feem  to  have  degenerated  into  brutes,  rather  than 
from  thofe  who,  by  following  reafon,  thought  and 
acted  up  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  The  other 
Athenians  had  the  fame  opportunities  of  coming  at 
religious  and  moral  truths,  as  Socrates  and  Plato ; 
but  not  having  the  fame  candor  nor  attention,  they 
2  did 
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did  not  arrive  at  the  fame  attainments  of  ufeful 
knowlege.  If  men  confulted  with  reafon  and  nature, 
and  not  with  fuperftition  and  prejudice,  about  moral 
duties,  they  could  fcarcely  go  aftray.  I  fee  all  men 
knowing  or  ignorant,  virtuous  or  vicious,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  follow  the  former,  or  the  latter. 

Shep.  Thus  the  Deifts  argue,  and  thus  you  take  it 
for  granted,  that  Socrates  and  Plato,  notwithftand- 
ing  their   outward  conformity  with  the  religion  of 
their  country,  were  found  divines  ;  that  they  drew 
their  right  ideas  of  religion  from  their  own  internal 
light  alone  -,  and  that  all  other  Pagans  might  have 
done  the  fame,  had  they  not  ftifled  the  light  of  na- 
ture, and  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  brutes.     If  the 
firft  is  true,  thefe  two  philofophers  were  a  brace  of 
errant  knaves ;  if  the  fecond,  it  muft  have  been  ow- 
ing to  their  fuperior  capacities,  as  well  as  to  their 
greater  candor  and  attention  ;  if  the  third,  all  other 
Pagans,  not  excepting  the  philofophers  and  heroes 
of  antiquity,  muft:  fall  back  into  the  rank  of  afles  or 
fwine.  It  is  certain,  Sir,  that  one  man,  by  the  ftrength 
of  fuperior  talents,  can  ftrike  more  knowlege  out  of 
the  fame  hints,  or  firft  principles,  than  another ;  and 
that  prejudices,  and  corrupt  affections,  whether  na- 
tural or  adventitious,  are  great  obftacles  to  the  pur- 
fuit  of  knowlege  ;  but  the  want  of  firft  principles  to 
build  on,  is  ftill  a  greater.     Socrates,  who  never  tra- 
velled out  of  Greece,  nor,  indeed,  far  from  Athens^ 
had  nothing  to  erect  a  fcheme  of  religion  or  morality 
on  but  the   fcattered  fragments  of  truth,  handed 
down  from  time  immemorial  among  his  countrymen, 
or  imported  by  Pythagoras,  Thales,  and  others,  who 
had  been  in  Egypt  and  the  Eaft.     Thefe  he  picked 
out  from  an  huge  heap  of  abfurdities  and  errors, 

under 
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under  which  they  were  buried  •,  and,  by  the  help  of  a 
moft  prodigious  capacity,  laying  them  together,  com- 
paring them  with  the  nature  of«  things,  and  drawing 
confequences  from  them,  found  reafon  to  queftion 
the  foundnefs  of  the  Grecian  theology  and  morality. 
But  this  is  all  the  length  he  feems  to  have  gone.  He 
reafoned  extremely  well  againft  the  prevailing  errors 
of  his  time  •,  but  was  able  to  form  no  fyftem  of  reli- 
gion or  morality.  This  was  a  work  above  the 
ftrength  of  his  nature,  and  the  lights  he  enjoyed; 
and  his  philofophy,  like  his  genius,  ferved  to  mew 
him  what  he  ought  to  fhun  and  reject,  but  not  what 
he  ought  to  embrace.  He  feems  to  have  been  an  in- ' 
ftrument,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  to  beat  down, 
or,  at  leaft,  fhake,  the  errors  of  Paganifm,  that  the 
mafter- builders,  who  were  to  come  afterwards,  might 
find  the  readier  ground  to  erect  the  true  religion  and 
morality  on.  And  this  work  he  might  have  done  to 
more  purpofe,  had  he  not  taught  his  difciples  to  wor- 
Jhip  the  Gods,  and  ground  the  diftinclion  between 
right  and  wrong  on  the  laws  of  their  country  ;  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  followed  the  faying  of  his  mafter 
sfrcbelaus,  who  taught,  that  what  is  juft  or  difho- 
neft,  is  defined  by  Jaw,  not  by  nature.  The  no- 
tions of  Plato,  concerning  the  Divine  nature,  were 
infinitely  more  fublime,  and  nearer  the  truth,  than 
thofe  of  his  mafter  Socrates.  He  did  not  content 
himfelf  merely  with  removing  errors ;  he  ventured 
on  a  fyftem,  and  maintained  that  virtue  is  a  fcience, 
and  that  God  is  the  object  and  fource  of  duty  -,  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  the  fountain  of  all  being,  and 
fuperior  to  all  efience-,  that  he  hath  a  Son,  called  the 
"Word  ;  that  there  is  a  judgment  to  come,  by  which 
the  juft,  who  have  differed  in  this  life,  (hall  be  re- 

com- 
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compenfed  in  the  other,  and  the  wicked  punifhed 
eternally ;  that  God  is  omniprefent,  and,  confe- 
que-ntly,  that  the  wicked,  if  he  were  to  dive  into  the 
deepeft  caverns  of  the  earth,  or  fhould  get  wings, 
and  fly  into  the  heavens,  would  not  be  able  to  efcape 
from  him  ;  that  man  is  formed  in  the  image  of  God  ; 
and  that,  in  order  to  eftablifh  laws  and  government, 
relations,  made  by  true  traditions,  and  antient  oracles, 
are  to  be  confulted.  Thefe  points,  fo  much  infilled 
on  by  Plato,  are  far  from  being  the  growth  of 
Greece,  or  his  own  invention,. but  derived  from  eaft- 
ern  traditions,  which  we  know  he  travelled  for,  at 
leaft  as  far  as  Egypt.  He  was  wifer  than  his  teacher* 
who  was  a  much  greater  man,  becaufe  his  lights  were 
better  •,  but  as  they  were  not  fufficient,  he  ran  into 
great  errors,  fpeaking  plainly,  as  if  he  believed  in  a 
plurality  of  gods,  making  goods,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, common,  &c.  But  pray,  Mr.  Cunningham, 
how  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  mount  Taurus  in  Afia, 
and  mount  Atlas,  and  the  deferts  of  Borka  in  Africa, 
make  fo  great  a  difference  between  the  knowlege  and 
politenefs  of  the  nations  dwelling  on  the  one  fide  of 
them,  and  thofe  of  the  nations  dwelling  on  the 
other  ?  Is  knowlege  progreffive  ?  And  may  it  be 
flopped  by  a  mountain,  a  fea,  or  a  defert  ?  The  na- 
tural faculties  of  men  in  all  nations  are  alike  ;  and 
did  nature  itfelf  furnifh  all  men  with  the  means  and 
materials  of  knowlege,  philofophy  need  never  turn 
traveller,  either  in  order  to  her  own  improvement, 
or  to  the  communication  of  her  lights  to  the  world. 
How  came  it  to  pafs,  think  you,  that  Scythia  did 
not  produce  fo  many,  and  fo  great,  philofophers  as 
Greece  ? 

VOL.  I.  K  Cunt. 
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Cunn.  I  really  do  not  know.  We  have  heard  of 
Anacharfis,  who  came  but  little  fhort  of  Socrates 
himfelf  -,  and  perhaps  that  country  produced  many 
more,  who,  for  want  of  letters  and  records,  are  un- 
known to  us. 

Shep.  I  think  it  is  very  evident  whence  the  dif- 
ference between  Scytbia  and  Greece ',  in  point  of  learn- 
ing and  inftrudtion,  arofe :  The  latter  had  the  be- 
nefit of  commerce  with  the  Phoenicians,  from  whence 
they  came  by  the  knowlege  of  letters,  and,  pro- 
bably, of  navigation,  and  with  the  Egyptians,  from 
whom  they  learned  the  greater  part  of  their  theo- 
logy, policy,  arts,  and  fciences.  Such  advantages 
the  Scythians  wanted,  and  therefore,  altho'  their  na- 
tural talents  were  as  good  as  thofe  of  the  Grecians, 
they  were  not  able  to  make  any  improvements  in- 
philofophy.  If  Scytbia  had  produced  any  conficler- 
able  number  of  wife  men,  Anacharfis  needed  not  to 
have  travelled  into  Greece  to  improve  himfelf  in 
knowlege,  nor  had  he  been  mot  to  death  by  his 
own  brother  for  attempting  to  introduce  the  Athenian 
laws  among  his  countrymen.  If  Scythia  had 
abounded  with  fuch  fages,  Anacharfis  inter  Scythas 
had  never  become  a  proverb.  If  I  mould  afk  you 
why  the  Afiatic  Scythians  are  at  this  day  as  ignorant 
as  ever,  while  the  European  Scythians  are  little  infe- 
rior to  the  other  nations  of  Europe  in  arts  and  polite- 
nefsj  you  would  not,  furely,  fay  you  did  not  know. 
As  letters  and  records  are  the  infeparable  companions 
of  arts,  fciences,  and  knowkge  of  all  other  forts  ; 
fo,  had  antient  Scythia  been  as  knowing  as  antient 
Greece,  its  diftinguiihed  geniufcs  mult  have  im- 
proved the  arts  neccffary  to  the  recording  what  they 
knew,  as  well  as  the  fciences  themlclves ;  and,  con- 

fequently, 
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fequently,  could  not  have  wanted  opportunities  of 
leaving  fome  monuments  of  their  knowlege,  by 
which  pofterity  might,  at  leaft,  have  guelTed  at  it. 
How  comes  it  to  pafs,  Mr.  Cunningham,  that.we,  at 
this  day,  take  upon  us  to  approve  the  philofophy  of 
Socrates  and  Plato,  rather  than  of  Epicurus  and 
Ariftippus  ?  The  Grecians  were  divided  in  this  mat- 
ter, fome  following  the  notions  of  the  former,  and 
others  thofe  of  the  latter. 

Cunn.  Reafbn  vouches  for  the  former. 

Sbep.  Why  did  it  not  put  the  matter  out  of  que- 
ftion  in  their  own  times,  or,  at  leaft,  immediately 
after  ?  The  infinite  contradictions  and  uncertainties 
among  the  antient  philofophers  produced  the  feel:  of 
the  Sceptics,  who,  while  they  kept  within  tolerable 
bounds,  had  more  to  fay  for  themfelves  than  all  the 
reft.  In  refpecl:  to  religion,  Socrates  and  Plato 
either  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  Sceptics,  beating 
down  the  abfurd  opinions  of  others,  but  fcldom 
building  up  any  of  their  own,  or,  when  they  did, 
building  on  mere  conjectures,  or  arguments  fufpected 
by  themfelves. 

Cunn.  The  points  in  difpute  had  not,  in  thofe 
days,  been  fufficiently  canvaffed,  nor  tried  by  the 
touchftone  of  nature :  This  was  a  work  of  time, 
and  time  hath,  at  length,  effected  it. 

Sbep.  Time,  then,  it  feems,  is  an  inftruflor,  as 
well  as  nature  and  reafon  •,  but  time  hath  taught  the 
Tartars,  Africans,  and  Americans,  little  or  nothing  of 
true  theology  or  morality,  even  yet.  Time  of  itfelf 
can  teach  nothing  ;  it  was  the  Chriftian  religion  that 
opened  your  eyes  and  mine,  nay,  and  thofe  of  Mr. 
Dechaine  too,  and  taught  us  the  true  principles  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  examine  the  philofophy  of 
K  2  the 
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the  antients,  and  by  comparing  their  feveral  opinions 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  truths  of  revelation, 
to  decide  in  favour  of  fome  againft  the  reft.  Men 
are  very  apt  to  take  that  for  the  fpontaneous  produce 
of  their  own  minds,  which  they  were  early  taught, 
and  long  habituated  to  ;  and  to  call  that  the  effecT:  of 
nature,  which  was  inftilled  infenfibly  into  them,  be- 
fore they  began  to  confider  how  notices  and  informa- 
tions came  in,  or  to  keep  any  regiftry  in  their  me- 
mories of  the  times  when  this  or  that  addition  to 
their  fund  of  knowlege  was  made.  But  any  man, 
who  confiders  the  matter  candidly,  will  find,  that  the 
principles  of  all  he  knows,  concerning  either  the  au- 
thority or  nature  of  morality,  were  communicated  to 
him  by  inftruction,  and  that  with  fome  expence  of 
time  and  pains,  both  to  him  and  his  teachers. 

Deck.  As  one  man  is  more  ingenious  at  finding 
out  truths  of  all  kinds,  than  another,  fo  nations  dif- 
fer in  the  fame  refpect,  and  make  various  advances, 
fome  brifker,  and  others  flower,  towards  improve- 
ment •,  but  ftill  thofe  who  lie  fartheft  behind,  in  their 
progrefs  to  moral  knowlege,  know  alfo  lefs  of  the 
temptations  to  vice ;  and  the  ignorance  of  vice  an- 
fwers  the  fame  end  as  the  knowlege  of  virtue. 

Sbep.  Moral  knowlege  does  not  then  bring  its  own 
light  with  it,  like  felf-evident  proportions ;  moral 
duties  are  not  equally  known  to  all  men  ;  nor  do  the 
circumfhnces  a  man  is  in  always  plainly  dictate  to 
him  what  he  is  to  do.  It  feems  there  is  room  for  in- 
genuity to  diftinguifh  itfelf  from  fimplicity,  in  find- 
ing out  points  of  knowlege,  which  neverthelefs,  as 
they  are,  in  your  opinion,  more  neceflary  than  even 

the  informations  given  us  by  the-  fenfes,  fo  they  ought 
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to   be,  if  poflible,    more  univerfally  evident   and 

certain. 

Temp.  But  pray,  Mr.  Shepherd,  is  there  not  a 
beauty  in  certain  actions,  and  a  deformity  in  others, 
independent  of  our  opinion,  which  may  ferve  very 
well  to  diftinguifh  the  one  fort  from  the  other  ?  And 
if  this  beauty  and  deformity  are  fufficiently  apparent 
to  every  man,  and  on  all  occafions,  will  it  not  ferve 
for  a  moral  ftandard,  and  fettle  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  upon  a  rational  footing  ? 

Sbep.  Do  you  mean  any  thing  more  by  the  beauty 
of  an  action,  than  the  pleafure  you  find  in  doing  it, 
and  the  honour  it  reflects  on  you,  when  done  ? 

Temp.  No  more. 

Sbep.  Does  not  the  deformity  of  any  action  con- 
fift  in  the  pain  and  fhame  attending  the  perpetration 

c  •    t 

of  it? 

Temp.  It  does. 

Sbep.  Are  there  not  many  men  who  take  plcafure, 
and  glory,  in  fuch  actions  as  would  put  others  to  great 
pain  and  fhame  to  commit  ? 

Temp.  There  are. 

Sbep.  Whence,  think  you,  does  this  difference 
arife  ? 

Temp.  I  believe,  not  from  nature,  but  education 
and  paffion. 

Sbep.  Our  paffions,  however,  are  natural  to  us ; 
and  were  the  fenfe  of  moral  beauty  or  deformity 
ilrong  enough  to  anfwer  the  end,  that  is,  were  it  as 
evident  and  irrefiftibie  as  our  fenfations  of  bodily 
pleafures  or  pains,  of  fweet  or  four,  rough  or  fmooth, 
no  excefs  of  padion,  nor  force  of  education,  would 
be  able  to  bring  one  man  to  differ  with  another  about 
it.  It  behoves  us  as  much  to  know  the  difference 
K  3  ,  between 
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between  good  and  evil  actions,  as  between  black  and 
white  i  and  yet  it  is  impoflible  for  paffion,  prepof- 
feffion,  or  any  other  caufe  of  error  whatfoever,  to 
hinder  a  man  who  can  fee,  from  diftinguiftung  be- 
tween thofc  colours,  or  to  raife  any  difference  be- 
tween the  teftimony  of  two  feeing  mens  eyes  about 
thofe  fenfations.     Men  are  taught  from  their  infancy 
to  think  certain  actions  comely,  and  others  dimo- 
nourable;  they  are  rewarded  and  commended  for 
the  firft,  punimed  and  defpifed  for  the  laft;  hear 
all,  with  whom  they  deal  or  converfe,  feconding  the 
impreflions  made  by  their  education ;  find  the  laws 
of  their  country  backing  thofe  impreffions  with  all 
the  force  of  temporal  emoluments  and  punifhments ; 
and  are  made  to  believe,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  or 
Beings,  will  approve  and  highly  reward  thofe  actions 
they  have  been  taught  to  think  beautiful,  and  purfue 
with  vengeance  fuch  as  have  been  called  vile  and 
filthy.     Thefe  caufes,  perpetually  working  upon  the 
mind,  and  coinciding  with  the  natural  conftitution  of 
things,  can  hardly  fail  to  introduce  an  afiemblage  or 
firm  connexion  between  the  idea  of  this  action  and 
beauty,  and  the  idea  of  that  action  and  deformity ; 
which  aflemblage,  falling  in  with  nature,  and  being 
ftrengthened  by  habit,  fo  that  the  one  idea  never  oc- 
curs without  the  other,  feems  to  arife  intirely  out  of 
nature  ;  and  it  is  at  length  forgot,  that  either  inftru- 
ction  or  habit  had  any  mare  in  its  production.  From 
hence,  and  from  the  pliancy  of  the  mind  to  different 
or  oppofite  moral  impreffions,  it  proceeds,  as  I  ob- 
ferved  before,  that  whole  nations  have  placed  duty 
on  oppofite  fides,  in  refpect  to  the  mofl  glaring  and 
important  actions.     If  this  does  not  mew,  that  the 
moral  fenfe  is  intirely  acquired,  it  proves,  at  lead, 

that 
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that  it  is  too  weak  to  ferve  for  a  ftandard  of  duty, 
and  requires  the  check  of  fome  fuperior  principle. 

'Temp.  The  reality  of  a  moral  fenfe,  be  its  efficacy 
greater  or  lefs,  can  hardly  be  queftioned. 

Shep.  What  you  call  a  moral  fenfe,  is,  in  itfelf, 
only  a  fenfe,  and  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be 
called  moral,  until  it  is  confidered  as  a  rule  by  which 
we  are  to  diftinguifh  between  good  and  evil,  in  order 
to  account  for  what  we  do.  Man,  as  we  formerly 
obferved,  hath,  in  common  with  all  other  animals,  a 
ilrong  defire  to  preferve  himfelf,  to  propagate  his 
Ipecies,  to  cherifh  his  offspring,  and  loves  thofe  who 
partake  the  fame  nature  with  him,  merely  as.fuch. 
If  thefe  are  moral  fenfations,  then  brutes  and  infects 
are  moral  agents.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  much  to  be  que- 
ftioned whether  there  is  any  internal  fenfe  difhnct 
from  thefe,  as  the  mere  natural  beauty  of  all  actions 
may  be  traced  to  a  conformity  with  fome  one  or 
more  of  thefe,  and  the  mere  natural  deformity,  to  a 
neglect  thereof.  But,  granting  there  is  a  natural 
fenfe  of  beauty  and  deformity  in  actions,  independ- 
ent of  thefe  inftincts,  it  is  in  itfclf  nothing  more 
than  a  mere  mechanical  or  animal  motion,  like 
hunger,  and  can  by  no  means  denominate  him  mo- 
rally good  who  obeys,  nor  him  morally  evil  who  acts 
againft  it,  before  it  is  confidered  as  the  will  of  a  being 
to  whom  we  are  to  account  for  our  actions.  Now 
this  its  exaltation  into  a  law  it  muft  borrow  from 
fomewhat  fuperior  to  itlelf. 

Decb.  And  that  is  reafon,  by  which  the  relation 
and  fitnefs  of  actions  to  things  are  found  out,  and 
fettled.  Oorn  .  ^  J 

HO"  l- ••>!•  -jf 
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.  The  fame  inftances  that  prove  the  infufH- 
ciency  of  the  moral  fenfe  to  fix  the  diftinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  (hew  as  evidently,  that  rea- 
fon  untaught,  and  undifciplined,  hath  been  found  not 
altogether  equal  to  the  tafk.  The  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  among  men  is  fixed  by  their 
own  nature,  and  the  relation  they  ftand  in  to  God 
and  one  another,  and  cannot  be  changed  upon  us, 
but  by  the  alteration  of  nature,  or  by  the  will  of 
him  whofe  pleafure  is  our  law.  About  this  there 
can  be  no  controverfy  among  reafonable  men.  But 
that  this  difference  is  not  of  itfelf  apparent  to  all 
men,  is  evident  to  common  fenfe  and  experience, 
inafmuch  as  private  perfons  and  communities,  not- 
withilanding  their  moral  fenfe  and  reafon,  have  not 
been  able  fo  to  fettle  the  difference,  but  that  they 
have  run  into  moral  principles  and  practices,  in  mat- 
ters of  the  greateft  moment,  directly  oppofite  to  one 
another.  If  in  points  relating  to  life  and  death,  and 
fuch  as  one  would  be  apt  to  think  moft  obvious,  men 
have  held  fuch  grofs  contradictions,  it  is  no  wonder 
to  find  them  differ  fo  widely  in  civil  cafes,  and  matters 
of  equity  ;  fuch  as  that  between  Grotius  and  Selden 
concerning  the  liberty  of  the  feas,  and  a  thoufand 
others,  needlefs  to  mention,  which  the  greateft  men 
have  been  unable  to  agree  about.  How  often  do  we 
find  the  beft  chancery  lawyers  differing  in  opinion 
about  one  and  the  fame  ftate  of  a  cafe !  When  they 
deliver  their  fentiments  moft  peremptorily,  they  are 
on!y  called  opinions.  Nay,  the  decrees  given  by 
the  .beil  judges  in  lower  courts  of  equity  are  often 
reverfed,  upon  appeals  in  higher  courts,  altho'  the 
evidence  produced  in  both  is  the  fame.  Thofe  who 
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ftand  up  moft  ftrenuoufly  for  the  univerfal  clearnefs 
of  the  natural  light,  in  dictating  the  rules  of  duty  to 
every  man,  are  not  afhamed  to  publifh  large  trea- 
tifes  in  defence  of  it,  which  muft  be  highly  needlefs 
and  impertinent,  if  it  is  univerfally  clear  and  evident 
of  itfelf.  Every  man  muft  fee  this  evidence,  if  it  is 
fo  glaring  and  univerfal,  as  well  as  rhey  ;  but  they  are 
not  content  with  demonftrating  the  light  of  every 
man's  own  breaft  to  himfelf,  which,  they  tell  him,  is 
as  clear  as  that  of  the  fun.  After  affuring  him,  that 
nature,  on  all  occafions,  evidently  points  out  his  duty 
to  him,  they  inform  him  what  is  his  duty  in  num- 
berlefs  cafes ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  one  of  them  fre- 
quently contradicts  another,  and  fometimes  himfelf. 
They  act,  in  this,  exactly  as  the  Quakers  do,  who 
maintain,  that  every  man  hath  the  Spirit  of  God 
within  him,  clearly  revealing  to  him  all  that  is  necef- 
fary  for  him  to  know  and  practife ;  and  yet  take 
upon  them  to  preach  to  one  another.  A  Deiftical 
book,  and  a  Quaker's  fermon,  are,  in  my  opinion, 
two  the  moft  impudent  abfurdities  that  were  ever  im- 
pofcd  on  mankind.  All  that  which  is  called  Deifm 
and  Quakerifm,  is  taught  by  books  and  difcourfes  -, 
and.  yet  the  Deift  fays  Nature,  and  the  Quaker  the 
Spirit,  fufficiently  inftructs  every  man.  The  Papifts 
fay,  there  is  a  living  and  infallible  guide  in  religious 
matters  upon  earth  •,  but  fome  fay  it  is  the  pope, 
others  a  general  council,  others  the  pope  and  general 
council  together,  and  others  that  it  is  the  catholic 
church  at  large.  The  abettors  of  the  law  of  nature 
are  divided  in  the  fame  manner  about  the  internal 
fource,  or  faculty,  from  whence  they  fuppofe  it  to 
fpring ;  fome  deriving  it  from  a  fenfe  of  moral 
beauty  and  deformity,  others  from  reafon,  and  others, 

again, 
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again,  from  the  former,  under  the  check  and  di- 
rection of  the  latter.  This  is  mod  amazing,  that 
every  man  mould  have  a  clear  and  powerful  light 
within  himfelf ;  and  yet  that  he  mould  want  to  be 
told  whether  it  arifes  from  his  head  or  heart  ;  that 
there  mould  be  any  controverfy  about  the  point  or 
fource,  from  which  it  fends  its  rays,  or  that  a  man 
mould  not  be  able  clearly  to  determine,  whether  it 
is  a  fimple  fenfation,  and  act  of  the  mind,  or  a  de- 
duction of  reafon,  that  dictates  his  duty  to  him  on 
all  occafions.  Either  there  is  no  fuch  light,  or  it  is 
far  from  being  fo  clear  and  confpicuous,  as  its  (tick- 
lers would  have  us  think  •,  for  furely,  if  it  were,  we 
could  eafily  perceive,  or  at  leaft  they  could  plainly 
mew  us,  from  what  quarter  it  fprings  ;  and  if  it  is 
kindled  up  and  fed  by  nature  in  the  breaft  of  every 
man,  they  need  not  be  at  the  trouble  either  to  kindle 
it  in  the  minds  of  others,  or  to  fupply  it  with  oil 
from  their  own. 

Deck.  There  is  certainly  no  need  of  either  ;  but 
it  is  often  neceflary  to  remove  the  dark  lantern, 
which  the  prejudices  of  many  have  placed  about  it. 

Sbep.  No  man,  I  believe  you  will  grant,  is  born 
with  prejudices  ;  and  yet  every  man,  till  he  is  in- 
ftructed  by  fome  means  or  other,  is  very  ignorant 
of  his  duty  ;  and  if  the  natural  light  of  two  men, 
or  two  nations,  is  not  able  to  hinder  them  from 
being  ftrongly  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  wideft 
contradictions,  in  the  mod  important  points  of  mora- 
lity and  duty,  if  they  cannot  rightly  inftruct  them- 
felves,  or  one  another,  if  they  can  neither  prevent  nor 
extricate  themfelves  from  the  (Irongeft  attachments 
to  oppofite  moral  principles,  I  cannot  fee  what  great 

difference 
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difference  there  is  between  having,  and  wanting, 
this  fuppofed  natural  light. 

Decb.  That  is,  you  can  fee  no  difference  between 
having  and  wanting  reafon,  and  the  other  faculties 
of  the  mind. 

Shep.  Yes,  I  can  perceive  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween thefe  ;  but  it  confifts  in  this,  that  a  mind, 
void  of  apprehenfion,  retention,  and  reafon,  would 
be  incapable  of  receiving,  retaining,  or  diftingui(h» 
ing  knowlege  from  ignorance,  and  right  from 
wrong,  were  the  outward  means  of  knowlege 
placed  never  fo  near  it ;  whereas  a  mind  endowed 
with  thofe  faculties,  altho'  by  nature  it  is  void  of 
all  knowlege,  is  capable  of  receiving  it,  when  pro- 
pofed  ;  and,  if  fufficient  means  of  inftruction  are  af- 
forded to  it,  can  diftinguifh  in  necefiary  cafes  be- 
tween truth  and  falfhood.  This  is  a  wide  difference, 
Sir  ;  and  it  is  almoft  all  I  am  able  to  difcern  in  the 
matter  before  us.  There  is  in  this  refpect  a  ftric~t 
analogy  between  the  human  mind,  and  an  opake 
body  •,  each  in  itfelf  is  dark,  but  may  be  enlightened. 
Altho'  the  Moon,  or  any  other  planet,  is  not  in 
itfelf  a  luminous  body,  yet  by  its  porofity  it  is  fitted 
to  admit  fome  rays  from  the  Sun,  and  by  its  denfity 
to  reflect  others  ;  that  is,  it  is  capable  of  illumina- 
tion. 

Decb.  For  my  part,  I  believe  both  men  and  pla- 
nets were  originally  luminous,  and  have  been  fince 
incrufted  ;  thefe  by  an  opake  matter,  and  thofe  by 
tradition  and  fuperftition. 

Sbep.  No,  Sir,,  men  were  originally  enlightened 
by  divine  inftruclions,  and  afterwards,  thro'  too 
high  a  conceit  of  their  own  abilities,  fell  into  reli- 
gious and  moral  darknefs,  their  pride  and  corrupt 
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affections  interpofing  between  them  and  the  fource 
of  light,  and  fo  eclipfing  their  underftandings,  as 
to  leave  them  but  a  faint  glimmering  of  knowlege. 
Horace,  who  knew  human  nature  very  well,  but 
did  not  know  how  mankind  were  created  and  in- 
ftructed  by  their  Maker,  and  fell  in  after-times 
into  ignorance  and  barbarifm,  fpeaking  of  men, 
before  all  inftruction  and  improvement,  calls  them, 
mutum  &?  turpe  pecus  -,  which  is  nearly  the  fame 
ientiment  with  that  of  Zophar,  who,  after  afking 
Job,  if  he  could  by  fearching  find  out  God,  fays, 
Vain  man  is  born  like  the  afs*s  colt.  The  fame  poet 
proceeds  to  tell  us  the  origin  of  laws  : 

Jura  ittventa  metu  injujli  fateare  neceffe  eft. 


And  a  little  after  fays, 

IfiD  I  Efi  rfgid  tju3 

Nee  natura  poteft  jufto  fecernere  iniquum, 
Dividit  ut  bona  diverfis,  fugienda  petendis. 

.  JuiO    ->  -  ;     23*.    -j    ^yill 

Here,  altho'  he  miftakes  the  true  origin  and  au- 
thority of  laws,  yet  he  ventures  to  tell  us  from 
whence  the  diftinftion  between  right  and  wrong  is 
not  derived  ;  that  nature  is  unable  to  difcern  between 
them,  as  me  does  between  pleafure  and  pain,  and 
between  fuch  things  as  are  naturally  ufeful  and  agree- 
able, and  the  contrary.  St.  Paul,  in  his  epiftle  to 
the  Romans,  fpeaks  in  much  the  fame  manner.  / 
bad  not  known  fin,  fays  he,  but  by  the  law.  Cicero, 
in  the  5th  of  his  Tufculan  queflions,  afcribes  the 
original  of  focieties  and  laws  to  inftruction,  and  ac- 
quired wifdom,  which  he  calls  philofophy,  and  ad- 
drefles  himfelf  to  it  in  thefe  words  :  !T«  urbes  fepe- 
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rtfti ;  tu  diffipatos  homines  in  fpcietatem  vit*  convo- 
cdfti  >  tu  eos  inter  fe  primo  domiciliis^  deinde  conju- 
giis,  turn  Hterarum  tf  vocum  communione  junxifti  ; 
tu  inventrix  legum  -,  tu  magiftra  morum.  In  the  third 
book  of  the  fame  work,  he  afcribes  the  necefiity 
of  learning  and  inftruftion  exprefly  to  our  not 
being  able  to  difcern  nature  itfelf.  Si  tales  nos  natu- 
ragemti/et,  ut  earn  ipfam  intueri  &perfpicere,  eaque 
optima  duce  curfum  ijit<e  conficere  pojfemus,  baud  ejfet 
fane  quod  quifquam  rationem  &  doffrinam  requireret. 
Plato,  in  his  firft  Alcibiades^  takes  a  great  deal  of 
pains  to  fhew  the  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  right 
from  wrong  ;  and  after  endeavouring  to  prove,  that 
a  man  knows  not  this  difference  of  himfelfr  he  then 
demonftrares,  that  the  people  are  unable  to  teach  it ; 
and  even  that  their  leaders  are  ignorant  of  it ;  from 
whence  proceed  wars  and  battles  among  nations. 
But,  high  as  I  carry  my  refpect  for  thefe  great  men, 
I  will  freely  own,  that  in  my  opinion  they  exprefs 
themfelves  on  this,  and  fome  other  occafions,  more 
like  poets  and  orators,  or  rather  dogmatifts,  than 
men  who  had  ftudied  human  nature  thoroughly, 
and  were  careful  to  exprefs  themfelves  precifely  ; 
for  nature  and  necefiity  could  hardly  fail,  in  length 
of  time,  and  at  a  great  expence  of  mifchief  and 
confufion,  to  diftinguifh  good  and  expedient  aftions 
from  the  contrary,  at  lead  in  glaring  inftances.  This 
diftinction,  however,  being  faint  and  dim,  and 
when  made,  being  either  not  at  all,  or  but  weakly, 
fupported  by  religious  fancticns,  muft  very  imper- 
fedly  anfwer  the  great  ends  of  a  Divine  law. 

Temp.  Enough  I  think  hath  been  faid  on  this 
topic.  All  parents  teach  their  children  moral  pre- 
cepts of  fome  fort  or  other  ;  which  they  need  not 

do, 
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do,  if  nature  did  it  to  their  hand.  But,  no  doubt 
on't,  they  find  by  experience,  that  altho*  the  world 
would  teach  them  the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong,  yet,  unlefs  they  were  early  accuftomed  to  hate 
the  one,  and  love  the  other,  they  would  make  but 
very  indifferent  members  either  of  families,  or  larger 
communities. 

Dech.  And  does  it  not  often  happen,  that  they 
teach  them  right  for  wrong,  and  wrong  for 
right  ? 

Temp.  Yes,  certainly  ;  but  it  docs  not  follow, 
that  becaufe  fome  parents  have  taught  their  chil- 
dren amifs,  therefore  others  ought  not  to  teach 
theirs  what  is  good,  fmce  children  of  themfelves 
know  nothing.  I  cannot  help  faying,  that  I  never 
in  my  life  heard  a  more  wild  and  extravagant  po- 
fition  advanced,  than  that  parents  ought  not  to  in- 
ftruct  their  children  in  the  rules  of  their  duty,  and 
the  difference  between  moral  good  and  evil.  I 
every  day  fee  numbers  of  grown  people,  who,  after 
a  great  deal  of  pains  taken  with  them  fince  they 
came  to  be  men  and  women,  have  not  yet  learned  v 
this  ufeful  leffon,  againft  which  their  hearts,  if  not 
their  underftandings,  feem  to  be  Ihut  up  by  rooted 
prejudices,  and  bad  habits  •,  which  perhaps  they  had 
never  contracted,  if  the  feeds  of  virtue  had  been 
early  enough  fown  in  their  minds,  and  the  principles 
of  morality  had  taken  the  urft  poffeffion.  of  their 
reafon  and  affections.  People  may  talk  as  highly 
of  what  nature  and  reafon  are  able  to  do,  as  they 
pleafe  •,  but  if  I  fhouid  fee  a  man  fo  far  carried  away 
by  a  fpeculative  dependence  on  the  mere  affiftance 
ot  ratuie,  as  to  rr.-gicct  the  moral  education  of  his 
children,  I  mould  make  no  fcruple  to  pronounce 
3  him 
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him  ftark-mad  ;    and  I  am  confident  every  mortal, 
except  the  inhabitants  of  Moorfields,  would  be   of  t 
the  fame  opinion  with  me;,  r)ft.i 

Sbep.  In  the  clofe  of  what  Mr.  Dechaine  faid  to 
us,  about  the  natural  and  univerfal  clearnefs  of  mo- 
ral precepts,  he  obferved,  that  God  never  employs 
two  caufes  to  bring  about  that  which  may  be  effected 
by  one  -,  and  that  therefore,  as  nature  teaches  us  our 
duty  in  all  cafes,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  God 
fhould  allow  us  any  auxiliary  inftructor.  As  this 
argument  was  founded  on  his  opinion,  that  he  had 
clearly  proved  the  .natural  light  to  be  a  fufficient 
inftructor  in  refpect  to  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong,  and  as  we  have  fince  feen  reafon 
enough  to  think  otherwife,  there  is  no  occafion  for 
a  particular  anfwer  to  it..  ^.-^ 

.  orSilEK/o  -if  i.:fw»3£ &''+&*'"•    *"»i'32vt*'Yv:; 

THERE  is,  however,  another  point,  in  re- 
gard to  the  law  of  nature,  of  equal  import- 
ance with  the  two  already  confidered  ;  and  that  is, 
concerning  the  rewards  and  punifliments  annexed  to 
JfefEa^fe  Decbaine  hath  frequently  made  mention 
of  the  pleafure  attending  a  good,  and  the  com- 
punction arifing  from  a  bad  action,  as  proceeding 
intirely  from  nature,  as  placing  on  all  occafions  a 
manifeft  diftinction  between  moral  good  and  evil, 
and  as  giving  fufficient  weight  and  cogency  to  the 
fuppofed  dictates  of  nature,  which  the- y  always  ac- 
company. Thefe  he  fcts  forth  as  the  rewards  and 
punifhments  of  the  natural  law.  But  he  is  yet  to 
fhew  us,  that  thefe  pleafures  and  pains  proceed  in- 
tirely  from  nature  •,  that  thefirft  always  follows  fuch 
actions  as  are  good  in  themfelves,  and  die  laft  fuch 
only  as  are  evil  •,  and  that  they  are  fufficient,  without 

any 
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any  additional  fanctions,  to  enforce  the  law  to  which 
they  are  annexed  ;  or,  if  they  are  not,  that  nature 
gives  us  full  and  clear  afiurances  of  other  rewards 
and  punifhments,  more  efficacious. 

Decb.  As  to  the  firft  point,  which  you  oblige  me 
to  prove,  I  own  I  am  utterly  unable  to  bring  any 
arguments  in  fupport  of  it.  It  is  to  me,  and  I 
thought  it  had  been  fo  to  every  body,  felf-evident, 
that  the  pleafure  we  take  in  doing  good,  and  the 
pain  or  remorfe  we  feel  upon  doing  evil,  proceed 
intirely  from  the  natural  frame  of  our  own  minds, 
previous  to,  and  independent  of,  all  inftruction  or 
habit. 

Sbep.  As  this  point  is  felf  evident  to  you,  it  will 
indeed  be  impoffible  for  you  to  offer  any  arguments 
in  defence  of  it.  But,  as  it  appears  doubtful  to  me, 
I  can  produce  fome  reafons  againft  it,  over  and  above 
thofe  already  offered,  which,  if  they  are  brought 
againft  what  you  take  to  be  felf-evident,  you  will 
furely  be  able  eafily  to  refute.  Pray  are  thofe  plea- 
fures  and  pains,  attending  good  and  evil  adions, 
equally  ftrong  in  all  men  ?  Or  are  they  ftronger  in 
fome,  and  weaker  in  others  ? 

Decb.  They  are  ftronger  in  fome  than  in  others. 

Sbep.  In  what  fort  of  men  are  they  ftrongeft  ? 

Decb.  In  good  men. 

Sbep.  How  comes  it  to  pafs,  that  one  man  is  bet- 
ter than  another  ? 

Decb.  It  is  partly  from  nature,  and  partly  from 
habit  ;  but  by  no  means  from  inftruction. 

Sbep.  Don't  you  call  him  the  beft  man,  whofe 
life  is  mo  ft  conformable  to  the  law  of  nature  ? 

Decb.  I  do. 

tftt. 
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Sbep.  He  then,  who  hath  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  the 
rewards  and  punifhments  annexed  to  that  law,  is, 
I  fuppofe,  the  moft  apt  to  conform  himfelf  to  it. 

Decb.  So  I  think. 

Sbep.  It  follows  then,  that  men  are  made  good 
or  evil,  in  fome  meafure  by  nature,  and  in  fome 
meafure  by  habit. 

Decb.  How  does  that  follow  ? 

Sbep.  You  fay  it  is  the  greater  pleafure  in  doing 
good,  and  the  greater  remorfe  in  doing  evil,  that 
make  one  man  better  than  another  ;  and  that  it  is 
partly  owing  to  nature,  and  partly  to  habit,  that 
men  differ  in  goodnefs.  As  therefore  fome  men 
are  very  regardlefs  of  the  law,  for  want  of  a  due 
fenfe  of  its  fanctions,  and  as  that  want  is  confefTedly 
owing  to  nature  as  well  as  habit,  it  follows,  that 
nature  and  habit  concur  to  make  men  evil  as  well 
as  good. 

Decb.  Suppofe  I  mould  grant  you  this,  what 
will  you  infer  ? 

Sbep.  Only  that  fome  men  are  in  part  rendered 
•wicked  by  the  nature  which  you  fay  God  hath  given 
them.  If  you  maintain  the  premiies,  you  muft  al- 
low the  confequence. 

Decb.  I  (hall  never  allow  it.  I  revoke  what  I 
granted,  and  do  infift,  that,  as  to  the  motives; of 
duty,  all  men  are  by  nature  put  on  a  level. 

Sbep.  You  muft  then  grant,  that  the  wickednefs 
of  bad  men  is  intirely  owing  to  habit. 

Decb.  And  what  then  ? 

Sbep.  If  the  wickednefs  of  bad  men  is  intirely 
owing  to  habit,  the  virtue"  of  "good  men  muft  be 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

Decb.  That  is  no  confequence. 
.     VOL.  I.  L  Sbep. 
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Sbep.  Do  you  not  fay,  that  nature  puts  all  men 
on  an  equality  as  to  the  motives  of  duty,  which 
render  men  good  or  evil  according  to  the  fenfe  they 
entertain  of  them  ? 

Decb.  I  do. 

Sbep.  The  difference  then  between  the  good  and 
bad  'man  arifes  not  from  nature,  but  habit  j  and, 
confequently,  the  virtue  of  the  former  is  owing  in- 
tirely  to  an  habitual  and  acquired  pleafure  in  doing 
good,  and  remorfe  in  doing  evil,  as  well  as  the 
wickednefs  of  the  latter  to  the  want  of  fuch  an 
habit. 

Decb.  But  the  wicked  man,  Sir,  hath  by  wicked 
habits  fupprefled  the  fanctions  of  the  natural  law  ; 
whereas  the  good  man  hath  preferved  thofe  ties  in 
their  full  ftrength  ;  and  to  this  is  owing  the  whole 
difference  between  them. 

Sbep.  What  could  have  induced  the  good  man  to 
follow  the  dictates  of  nature,  and  the  wicked  man 
to  ftifle  them  within  him,  fince  they  fet  out  at  firft 
on  equal  motives  to  virtue  ? 

Decb.  The  latter,  perhaps,  had  the  misfortune 
to  meet  with  bad  education,  bad  examples,  bad 
company  ;  and  thefe  might  have  fupprefied  his  na- 
tural love  of  virtue,  and  abhorrence  of  vice. 

Sbep.  And  might  not  the  love  of  virtue,  and 
averfion  to  vice,  in  the  former,  have  been  as  much 
owing  to  an  happy  opportunity  of  being  well  edu- 
cated, feeing  good  examples,  and  converfing  with 
good  men  ?  Habit  is  that  propenfity,  or  facility, 
which  proceeds  from  long  ufe,  or  frequent  repeti- 
tion ;  and  by  its  nature  is  difpofed  to  the  fervice  of 
virtue,  as  well  as  vice.  But  it  operates  with  greatcft 
force,  when  it  builds  on  a  foundation  already  laid, 

either 
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either  by  principles  heartily  embraced,  or  inclina- 
tions ftrongly  turned  before-hand  to  the  fame  point. 
If  all  men  had  by  nature  ftrong  inclinations  to  vir- 
tue, and  averfions  to  vice,  thefe  would  at  leaft  in- 
troduce them  into  a  courfc  of  virtue ;  and  that 
courfe  would,  in  a  little  time,  add  the  force  of  ha- 
bit to  that  of  nature,  and  confirm  them  virtuous  ; 
fo  that  few  or  none  would  be  vicious.  But  as  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  are  wicked,  tho'  fome 
pains,  more  or  lefs,  are  taken  to  make  every  one 
good,  it  feems  rather  probable,  that  men  by  na- 
ture Jove  vice,  and  hate  virtue. 

Dech.  That  doctrine,  no  doubt  on't,  does  great 
honour  to  their  Maker. 

Sbep.  But  fince  it  is  a  doctrine  taught  us  by  uni- 
Verfal  and  undeniable  experience,  we  cannot  help 
fubfcribing  to  it,  and  concluding  that  human  nature 
is  not  as  God  made  it.  He  that  fays  it  is,  dif- 
honours  God  •,  and  he  that  reprefents  it  as  well- 
difpofed,  as  pure  and  perfect,  as  ftrongly  loving 
virtue,  and  abhorring  vice,  does  little  honour  to  his 
own  fenfe  or  fincerity.  All  who  have  any  mare  in 
the  education  of  children  and  young  people,  think 
in  a  different  manner.  They  find  an  infinite  deal  of 
trouble  in  reducing  within  tolerable  bounds  their  vio- 
lent paffions,  their  vicious  appetites,  their  wild  de- 
fires,  their  fro  ward  and  ftubborn  natures,  which  be- 
gan to  (hew  themfelves  even  in  their  firft  or  fecond 
year.  Advice,  commands,  authority,  promifes, 
threatenings,  rewards,  corrections,  and  a  thoufand 
ftratagems,  are  applied  with  great  judgment,  vigi- 
lance, and  affiduity,  in  the  nurture  of  moil  chil- 
dren, and  yet  prove  fucccefsful  in  a  'reafonable  de- 
gree, only  with  a  few.  Is  it  not  very  tense,  that 
L2  all 
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all  the  world  mould  take  fo  much  pains  to  teach 
that  which  all  the  world  knows,  whether  it  is 
taught  or  not  ? 

Decb.  But  this  knowlege  doss  not  lie  on  the  fur- 
face  of  every  mind.  It  is  a  rich  ore,  and  worth  the 
digging  for. 

Sbep.  If  the  labour  of  digging  for  it,  and,  after 
all,  the  uncertainty  of  finding  it,  mould  be  very 
great,  nay,  and  if  there  fhould  be  any  danger  of 
meeting  with  poifonous  vapours  in  the  way  to  it, 
the  leaft  encouragement  would  rather  incline  me  to 
hope  for  it  from  above. 

Decb.  What,  a  mower  of  gold  ! 

Sbep.  Yes,  of  metaphorical  gold.  But,  as  it  is 
not  all  gold  that  glitters  in  the  mental  mine,  we 
often  fee  thofe,  who  fearch  therein  for  hidden  trea- 
fures,  miftaking  brafs  for  nobler  metal. 

Decb.  Phoo  -,  one  cannot  throw  out  a  metaphor, 
but  you  whip  it  away,  and  run  fuch  allegorical 
changes  on  it !  You  would  have  had  a  rare  talent, 
had  you  lived  in  the  primitive  times,  at  the  myfti- 
cal  interpretation. 

Sbep.  1  only  complimented  you  with  an  improve- 
ment on  your  own  allufion.  The  irregular  and  un- 
toward difpofitions  of  children  are  but  the  natural 
prognoftics  of  thofe  vices,  into  which,  if  good  edu- 
cation and  difcipline  do  not  prevent  it,  they  never 
fail  to  ripen  with  age.  That  mankind  are  generally 
difhoneft  and  wicked,  may  be  proved  an  hundred 
different  ways.  The  older  any  man  is,  and  the 
more  knowlege  of  mankind  his  experience  and 
dealings  have  given  him,  he  is  the  more  diffident 
and  diftruftful  of  thofe  he  hath  any  thing  to  do 
with  ;  that  is,  the  more  he  knows  the  world,  the 

\vorfe 
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worfe  opinion  he  entertains  of  it.  The  exceflive 
care  taken  in  all  writings  and  proceedings  at  law,  to 
tie  up  the  hands  of  parties,  and  prevent  unfair  ad- 
vantages from  being  taken,  {hew  how  fufpicious 
men  are  of  one  another ;  and  no- body  but  a  fool 
will  fay  their  fufpicions  are  ill  grounded,  or  their 
caution  needlefs.  Horace,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  Boi- 
kau,  Pope,  Toung,  &c.  were  keen  and  fevere  fatir- 
ifts ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  you,  or  any  meaner  law- 
yer, fcourges  the  vices  and  villainy  of  the  world 
with  a  much  fharper  lafli  in  your  writings.  A  deed 
of  fale,  a  marriage-fettlement,  or  a  bill  and  anfwer, 
expofe  the  difhonefty  of  the  world  with  fuch  truth 
and  ferioufnefs,  as  infinitely  exceed  the  moft  pointed 
wit.  The  vaft  length  of  fuch  writings,  the  precife- 
nefs  of  every  claufe,  the  long  firings  of  fynonymous 
words,  &c.  are,  it  feems,  all  little  enough  to  de- 
fend juftice  againft  the  many  and  artful  attacks  to  be 
expected.  There  is,  in  fhort,  an  univerfal  corrup- 
tion and  depravity  among  mankind,  arife  it  from 
whence  it  will.  Now  the  things  of  the  world  muft 
be  ill  contrived,  and  fitted  to  us,  if  they  are  to 
blame  for  this.  They  continue  as  they  were  made, 
ufeful,  or,  at  leaft,  harmlefs.  Money,  for  inftance, 
hurts  no- body,  is  by  no  means  the  caufe  of  fraud, 
rapine,  or  murder,  altho'  the  love  of  it  be  rightly 
called,  the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is,  therefore,  from 
within  ourfelves,  from  the  extreme  depravity  of  our 
own  natures,  that  all  our  wicked nefs  proceeds.  And 
that  we  bring  the  feeds  and  principles  of  this  depra- 
vity with  us  into  the  world,  appears  more  than  pro- 
bable from  the  indifferent  influence,  as  to  virtue  or 
vice,  of  the  things  and  circumflances  we  are  placed 
among,  and  the  early  difpofition  to  be  pleafed  with 
L  3  what 
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what  is  mifchievous  and  wicked,  and  to  hate  what 
is  reafonable  and  good,  which  fhews  itfelf  in  chil- 
dren, as  foon  as  their  minds  can  contrive,  their  hands 
act,  or  their  tongues  fpeak ;  and  which,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  it  cofts  thofe  who  have  the  care 
of  their  education,  an  infinite  deal  of  pains  to  break 
them  of,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  in  order  to  keep 
them  within  reafonable  bounds.  But,  if  a  ftrong 
approbation  and  pleafure  were,  by  our  natural  frame, 
infeparably  attached  to  that  which  is  morally  good, 
and  a  fufficient  abhorrence  and  pain  neceflarily  con- 
nected with  that  which  is  immoral,  they  could  never 
change  fides  as  they  often  do,  and  make  a  good 
action  the  object  of  averfion,  and  an  ill  one  ex- 
tremely pleafmg. 

Deck.  Altho'  the  virtuous  propenfities  of  nature 
are  very  ftrong,  yet  they  may  be  overcome  by  vio- 
lent paffions,  and  bad  habits  j  in  which  cafe  a  dif  - 
ferent  kind  of  pleafure  and  pain  from  thofe  we  have 
been  fpeaking  of  (which  are  purely  confcientious, 
and  cannot  be  perverted),  being  excited  in  the  mind, 
and  prepofteroufly  annexed,  the  latter  to  good,  and 
the  former  to  bad  actions,  are  miftaken  by  you  for 
natural  and  confcientious  fenfations. 

Sbep.  A  mere  habit  of  acting  proceeds,  as  hath 
been  obferved,  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
fame  -action.  But  in  the  cafe  of  actions,  which  at 
firft  we  are  at  liberty  to  do,  or  let  alone,  there  muft 
be  fomewhat  previous  to  the  firil  action  of  the  kind, 
that  induces  us  to  do,  and  repeat  it.  Every  habit 
of  acting  hath  for  its  fource  fome  outward  compul- 
fion,  or  fome  inward  inclination  or  averfion.  Such 
actions  as  are  purely  moral,  are  alfo  free,  and  com- 
pelled by  no  outward  embargo.  An  habit  of  doing 

ill 
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iH  muft  therefore  arife  within,  from  fome  previous 
difpofition  to  evil.  You  may  call  this  difpofition 
a  paftion,  if  you  pleafe  •,  but  if  our  paffions  are  na- 
tural to  us,  then  the  evil  difpofition  is  natural ;  and 
it  matters  not  in  the  leaft/  whether  you  feat  the  na- 
tural love  of  evil  in  this,  or  any  other,  part  of  our 
nature.  Much  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  our  aver- 
fion  to  good  actions.  It  cannot  become  habitual, 
without  a  long  abftinence  from  fuch  actions,  and  a 
frequent  repetition  of  the  contrary.  But  what  was 
it  induced  us  to  abftain  fo  long  from  doing  good, 
that  it  became  an  habitual  object  of  our  averfion  ? 
Could  it  be  any  thing  elfe  than  a  previous  averfion 
to  it,  that  with-held  us  from  it  ?  And  could  an 
averfion,  previous  to  all  action  and  habit,  proceed 
from  any  thing  but  nature  ?  You  fay,  however,  that 
this  diftafte  to  good  actions,  and  love  of  bad  ones, 
is  not  at  all  of  the  fame  kind  with  thofe  confcien- 
tious  pleafures  and  pains  which  you  affign  to  the 
law  of  nature,  as  its  functions.  Be  it  fo  ;  yet  as 
they  are  found  to  fpring  from  nature,  in  its  prefent 
ftate  of  degeneracy,  they  have  as  good  a  right  to 
plead  her  authority,  fo  far  as  it  will  go  (which, 
upon  your  hypotheus  of  following  nature,  is  to  the 
Utmoft  lengths)  as  any  other  natural  difpofitions  of 
the  mind.  However,  Sir,  we  have  given  inftances 
enough  of  whole  nations,  that  have  placed  the 
fanctions  as  well  as  dictates  of  confcience  on  oppo- 
fite  (ides.  Men  are  often  reproached  by  their  own 
confciences  for  doing  that,  which  in  itfelf  is  good, 
and  comforted  from  the  fame  quarter  for  doing 
evil.  There  is  fuch  a  thing  as  an  erroneous  con- 
fcience j  and  our  Libertines  and  Deifts  have  ren- 
dered its  dictates  obligatory  and  facred  by  the  doc- 
L  4  triae 
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trine  of  fincerity,  which,  contrary  to  all  their  no- 
tions about  the  eternity  and  indifpenfability  of  the 
natural  law,  hath  fairly  confounded  or  nullified  all 
its  precepts,  and  made  the  oppofite  natures  of  right 
and  wrong  interchangeable.     If  a  man,  fay  they, 
iincerely  believes  in  an  opinion,  and  does  an  action, 
fincerely  looking  upon  it  to  be  right,    altho'  that 
opinion  mould  be  erroneous,  and  that  action  immo- 
ral, yet  he  is  neither  to  be  Condemned  of  hetero- 
doxy nor  immorality  ;    but  hath  all  the  merit  of 
thinking  rightly,  and  doing  good.     This  they  lay 
down  as  a  fundamental,  indeed  as  the  only  funda- 
mental and  necefTary  maxim,  without  laying  much 
ftrefs  on  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  ufing  all  the  means 
in  his  power  to  find  out  whether  his  opinions  are 
true,  or  his  actions  right.     If  then  the  confciences 
of  men  are  fo  liable  to  be  led,  by  the  prevailing 
opinions  of  the  countries  they  inhabit,  into  oppofite 
fentiments  about  moral  duties  ;  if  they  are  fo  very 
pliant,  and  capable  of  fo  tranfpofmg  their  approba- 
tion and  remorfe,  as  to  annex  the  one  to  a  laud- 
able, and  the  other  to  a  culpable  action  ;  and  this 
not  in  a  few  perfons,  but  in  whole  nations,  extreme- 
ly populous  and  extended,  either  nature  adds  no 
confcious  pleafure  to  virtuous  actions,  nor  compun- 
ction to  evil  ones,  or  elfe  me  does  it  fo  faintly  as 
hardly  to  anfwer  any  end  j  which  is  nearly  the  fame, 
to  all  intents  and  purpofes,  as  not  doing  it  at  all. 

Decb.  You  argue  with  me,  as  if  I  looked  on 
reafon  to  be  perfectly  ufelefs  to  the  purpofes  of  mo- 
rality, and  unable  to  diftinguim  right  from  wrong 
actions,  or  to  direct  the  moral  fenfe  on  which  fide 
to  adminifter  its  rewards,  and  inflict  its  punimments, 
Were  the  heart  left  wholly  to  itfclf,  it  might  in- 
deed 
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deed  be  biaffed,  and  its  fenfe  of  good  and  evil  tranf- 
pofed  or  perverted.  But  reafon,  judging  of  the 
relations  between  actions  and  things,  and  the  fitnefs 
of  both,  is  placed  in  a  fuperior  ftation  to  that  of 
fentiment,  in  order  that,  as  often  as  it  fees  that 
lower  faculty  inclinable,  thro'  pafilon,  prejudice,  or 
temptation,  to  mifplace  its  rewards  and  punifhments, 
it  may  keep  the  moral  fenfe  clofe  to  the  real  fitnefs 
of  things.  Now,  unlefs  you  will  prove,  that  the 
very  faculty  of  reafon  is  acquired,  you  will  be  forced 
to  own,  that  nature  hath  given  us  an  ability  to  fix 
her  rewards  to  good  actions,  and  her  punifhments 
to  bad  ones. 

Sbep.  Reafon  fometimes  admits  of  firft  principles 
that  are  falfe,  and  fometimes  deduces  wrong  con- 
fequences  from  right  principles.  When  fhe  is  not 
only  fupplied  with  imperfect  or  erroneous  notices, 
but  alfo  undifciplined  to  a  right  exercife  of  her  na- 
tural ftrength,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  it  is  no  won- 
der if  fhe  fuffers  herfelf  to  be  carried  away  by  pre- 
judices, and  the  lower  faculties  or  propenfities  of  the 
mind  to  be  perverted  or  mifled.  Lord  Sbaftjbury 
himfelf  is  of  the  fame  opinion.  Few  men,  fays  he, 
are  thinkers,  and  of  thofe  that  are,  fome  are  vaftly 
lefs  able  to  manage  their  thoughts  than  others  (a). 
Although,  in  the  original  frame  of  human  nature, 
reafon  was  the  governing  power  or  faculty  in  the 
mind,  and  ought  to  be  fo  ftill  -,  yet,  like  a  weak 
Prince,  fhe  is  in  moft  men  dethroned  by  her  ufurping 
fubjects,  and  that  on  account  of  her  inability  to  en- 
force her  dictates,  infomuch  that,  for  once  fhe  ifTues 
any  orders  of  her  own,  fhe  is  an  hundred  times 
either  coaxed  or  compelled  to  lend  her  name  and 

authority, 

(a)  Mifcell.  5.  Chap.  iii. 
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authority,  as  poor  Henry  the  Third  did,  while  in 
the  hands  of  Motif  or  t  and  the  Barons,  to  the  grofTeft 
extravagancies,  and  the  vileft  crimes  •,  and  not  only 
that,  but  to  exert  all  the  little  ability  that  is  left 
her,  to  find  out  ways  and  means  to  execute,  and 
falfe  arguments  to  palliate,  the  excefies  committed 
by  the  under-faculties,  the  inftincts,  the  fentiments, 
the  paffions  and  appetites,  to  which  fhe  is  enflaved. 
She  hath  not  authority  enough  to  prevail  with  the 
man  of  fenfe,  who  alone  retains  any  refpect  for  her, 
to  abflain  from  the  high-feafoned,    but  unwholfome, 
morfel  •,  nor  from  the   third  bottle,  when  he  hath 
already  drank  one  too  much  :  yet,  like  an  Irijh  pro- 
prietor, fhe  is  full  of  her  former  grandeur,  and,  in 
proportion  as  fhe  is  funk  from  her  real  flation  and 
prerogative,  affects  to  talk  high  of  her  rights  and 
powers,  as  if  they  were  much  greater,  and  more 
extenfive,  than,  in  truth,  they  ever  were.     She  is 
ever  giving  proofs  of  her  inability   to  determine 
points  of  the  greateft  plainnefs,  and  yet  prefuming 
to  examine  and  pronounce  moft  peremptorily  about 
myfterks,  and  other  matters,  which,  in  her  highefl 
power  and   perfection,    fhe  was  utterly  unable  to 
form  any  competent  judgment  of.     What  is  moft 
abfurd,  now  that  fhe  is  fallen  extremely  low,  both 
in  dignity  and  ability,  fhe  claims  kindred  with  God, 
and  fays,  it  is  fhe  that  dictates  to  him  all  the  wif- 
dom  of  his  actions.     To  this  prefumption  fhe  is 
prompted  by  thofe  very  imaginations  and  paffions, 
to  which  fhe  owes   her  fall  from  her  real  dignity 
and  flation  ;  for  of  herfelf,  weak  as  fhe  is  grown, 
fhe  could  never  have  been  capable  of  fo  much  folly 
and  vanity. 

'i  Deck. 
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Dech.  I  find  you  are  no  friend  to  reafon,  by  your 
reflexions  ;  nor  fhe  to  you,  by  your  arguments. 

Sbep.  And  I  find  fhe  is  not  to  be  humbled,  at 
lead  in  you,  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  her  own  infirmity, 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  the  firft  neceflary  ftep  to  the 
recovery  of  her  original  dominion.  Were  lhe  able 
rightly  to  direct  the  confcience,  and  to  affix  its  ap- 
probation to  actions  really  good  in  themfelves,  and 
its  diflike,  even  to  the  worft  of  crimes,  lhe  had 
never  fuffered,  as  I  have  already  but  too  often  ob- 
ferved,  whole  nations  to  offer  human  facrifkes  to 
their  gods,  to  kill  and  eat  their  own  parents,  and 
the  very  wifeft  and  politeft  of  them  to  deflroy  their 
own  children,  and  feaft  their  eyes,  at  their  public 
diverfions,  with  the  blood  and  Daughter  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. If  fhe  be  not  capable  of  approving 
the  mofl  horrible  enormities,  why  does  fhe,  in  this 
late  age  of  the  world,  when  fhe  hath  had  time 
enough,  one  would  think,  to  open  her  eyes,  and 
come  to  a  right  fenfe  of  religion  ami  morality,  fuffer 
the  Americans  and  Africans  to  worlhip  the  devil, 
and  even'ChriftianSfc  contrary  to  the  exprefs  and  re- 
peated dictates  of  their  religion,  to  hate,  and  per- 
fccute,  and  burn  one  another  for  God's  fake  ? 

Dech.  Some  people,  as  Tindal  hath  obferved,  en- 
deavour to  reafon  themfelves  and  others  out  of  their 
reafon.  It  muft  be  owned,  you  don't  deal  fo  un- 
fairly by  her.  You  don't  turn  her  own  weapons 
again  ft  herfelf,  nor  abfurdly  fet  her  up  to  pcrfuade 
people,  with  her  ov/n  mouth,  not  to  mind  one 
word  fhe  fays.  You  only  heap  up  reflections  of 
your  own  againft  her,  and  wifely  endeavour  to  make 
us  defpife  reafon,  in  order  to  bring  us  over  to 
Chriftianity. 

Sbep. 
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Sbep.  There  is  this  difference,  Sir,  between  your 
reafon  and  mine,  that  yours  is  felf- taught  and  infal- 
lible, whereas  mine  is  forced  to  feek  for  her  mate- 
rials from  other  faculties  of  the  mind,  to  take  fome 
pains  in  acquiring  the  art  and  habit  of  reafoning 
rightly,  and,  when  all  is  done,  is  but  too  apt  to 
err.  Thefe  defects,  which  my  reafon  is  modeft  - 
enough  to  confefs  in  herfelf,  me  alfo  perceives  in 
all  other  men,  not  excepting  the  very  Deifts.  Your 
reafon  claims  privileges,  and  pretends  to  powers,  un- 
der the  prefent  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  which 
mine  could  never  have  prefumed  to  afcribe  to  her- 
felf in  a  ftate  of  the  higheft  perfection  me  is  ca- 
pable of. 

Deck.  Yet,  deficient  as  reafon  is,  or  may  be, 
we  have  nothing  elfe  to  examine  the  truth  or  falf- 
hood  of  whatfoever  is  propofed  to  us,  or  to  deter- 
mine this  or  any  other  controverfy  with,  but  rea- 
fon ;  and  if  that  is  fo  defective  as  you  would  repre- 
fent  it,  all  we  are  doing  at  prefent  is  but  groping 
in  the  dark,  all  the  refearches  of  mankind  after 
truth  are  vain  and  fruitlefs,  and  our  Maker  hath  fo 
conftituted  our  nature,  that  error  is  unavoidable. 

Sbep.  I  infift,  again,  the  nature  of  man  is  not  as 
God  made  it ;  the  human  understanding,  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  its  Creator,  was  equal  to  the  fta- 
tion  or  office  affigned  it  j  yet,  altho*  it  is  exceedingly 
debilitated  by  its  fall,  it  ftill  retains  a  confiderable  de- 
gree  of  vigour :  it  is  dim-fighted,  indeed,  but  not 
blind  ;  it  is  like  an  eye  that  cannot  diftinguim  objects 
clearly  without  the  affiftance  of  glaffes.  Reafon 
could  not  have  come  fo  weak,  nor  the  paflions  fo 
ftrong,  from  the  appointment  of  infinite  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  and  power.  You  fay,  reafon  is  fet  over 
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the  lower  faculties  and  propenfities  of  the  mind,  to 
regulate  the  operations  of  the  firft,  and  check  the 
motions  of  the  laft.  Our  appetites  and  paffions  bid 
us  enjoy,  without  confining  us  to  a  due  diftinction  of 
objects,  or  to  fafe  and  moderate  bounds.  Our  rea- 
fon  often  prefcribes  neither  diflinction  nor  bounds, 
and,  when  me  does,  for  the  moft  part  executes  her 
office  fo  weakly,  that  her  prefcriptions  are  afterwards 
found  by  herfelf  to  have  been  wrong ;  and,  befides, 
are  little  regarded.  Did  God  originally  put  this  in- 
ternal war,  between  reafon  and  appetite,  into  our  na- 
ture ?  Did  he  eftablifh  oppofition  and  contradiction 
in  the  minds  of  his  rational  creatures  ?  Or  did  he 
give  the  government  to  reafon,  and  yet  render  her 
too  weak  to  hold  the  reins  ? 

Deck.  If  the  mind  is  at  prefent  fo  unhappily  con- 
ftituted  ;  if,  inftead  of  an  orderly  government,  there 
is  nothing  but  anarchy  within  us ;  what  then  is  to  be 
done  ? 

Shep.  Reafon  is  to  caft  her  eyes  upon  fome  ally, 
powerful  enough  to  fupport  her  againft  her  rebel- 
lious fubjects ;  me  muft  call  in  the  fear  of  God  to 
awe  them,  and  the  love  of  God  to  attach  them  to 
fomewhat  more  worthy  and  attractive,than  their  pre- 
fent deftructive  ends  and  objects :  and  as  for  herfelf, 
me  is  to  learn  from  him  the  true  remedy  for  her 
own  defects,  and  the  right  method  of  preferving 
her  own  dignity  and  power. 

'Temp.  This,  I  think,  gives  us  the  true  picture  of 
ourfelves,  and  the  true  ufeof  religion. 

Decb.  You  fay,  Mr.  Shepherd,  that  reafon  is  to 
call  on  God.  Do  you  not,  in  this,  confefs  that  reafon 
knows  there  is  a  God  ? 

Sbep. 
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Shep.  Yes,  Sir ;  reafon  knows  there  is  a  God  ;  for 
he  hath  often  told  her  fo :  he  hath  often  revealed 
himfdf  in  perlbn  to  her,  and  his  works  are  fufficient 
to  convince  thofe,  whom  his  revelations  have  been 
only  related  to,  that  thofe  revelations  are  true. 

fiutp.  I  think  it  is  very  plain,  that  neither  reafon 
nor  fentiment  can  fufficiently  fix  the  pleafures,  whe- 
ther of  ccnfcience,  fenfe,  appetite,  or  paffion,  to  that 
which  is  morally  good,  nor  their  pains  and  averfions 
'to  that  which  is  morally  evil,  without  better  lights, 
and  greater  ftrength,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  mere 
nature  of  man. 

Sbep.  And  if  that  is  the  cafe,  we  need  not,  by  any 
other  argument,  prove  the  infufficiency  of  fuch  re- 
wards and  punifhments  as  are  vague  and  undeter- 
mined, encouraging,  indifcriminately,  either  virtue 
or  vice,  to  fupport  and  enforce  any  law. 

HOwever,  altho'  we  mould  even  grant,that  good 
actions  are  always  attended  with  complacency 
of  mind,  and  evil  ones  with  proportionable  remorfe ; 
it  Hill  remains  to  inquire,  whether  this  complacency 
and  remorfe  are,  for  weight  and  degree,  fufficient  by 
themfelves  to  deter  mankind,  in  their  prefent  prone- 
nefs  to  vice,  from  bad  actions,  and  to  incite  them, 
under  their  prefent  indifference  to  virtue,  to  good 
and  regular  lives.  Is  there  nothing  more  required  to 
enforce  the  Divine  law,  on  the  observance  of  which 
fuch  an  infinite  deal  depends,  upon  the  minds  of  a 
corrupt  and  degenerate  race  of  creatures  ?  We  may 
fafely  anfwer,  I  think,  that*  they  are  wholly  infuf- 
ficient. 

Decb.  If  you  had  left  it  to  me  to  anfwer  your 
queftion,  which,  perhaps,  you  ought  to  have  done,  I 

fhould 
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fhould  have  anfwered  it  in  quite  another  manner. 
The  moral  fenfe  rewards  our  virtues  with  very  agree- 
able, and  punifhes  our  vices  with  very  painful,  re- 
flections. Thefe  reflections  are  further  authorized  and 
heightened  by  the  faculty  of  reafon;  but  if  both 
leem  too  feeble  fanctions,  experience  cannot  fail  to 
make  up  what  is  wanting.  A  regular  and  virtuous 
courfe  of  life  is  always  attended,  not  only  with  in- 
ward complacency  and  peace  of  mind,  but  allb 
with  health  and  profperity ;  whereas  the  contrary 
courfe  produces  nothing  but  remorfe,  ficknefs,  po- 
verty, untimely  death,  &c. 

Shep.  No  doubt  of  it,  when  either  happens,  it  is 
a  great  encouragement  to  virtue ;  and  that  fo  it  ge- 
nerally falls  out,  I  mall  by  no  means  go  about  to 
deny :  but  when  it  happens  otherwife,  when  men 
fuffer  for  virtue,  or  are  enriched  and  aggrandized  for 
their  vices,  then  the  experience  of  mere  temporal 
events  places  your  rewards  and  punifhments  on 
wrong  fides,  fo  that  vice  muft  be  embraced,  and 
virtue  rejected,  in  obedience  to  this  befl  fanction  of 
the  natural  law.  Now  this  is  too  frequent  a  cafe  not 
to  need  a  great  and  effectual  remedy  -,  and  would  be 
infinitely  more  frequent  than  it  is,  did  not  men  gene- 
rally ftand  in  awe  of  much  greater  fanctions,  to  be 
affixed  hereafter,  by  an  unerring  judgment,  to  their 
good  or  evil  actions.  Pray,  Sir,  do  you  look  upon 
the  punifhments,  annexed  to  the  natural  law,  to  be 
proportionable  to  the  violations  of  that  law  ? 

Dech.  Yes,  furely;  for  a  difproportion  herein 
would  argue  a  want  of  wifdom,  power,  or  jijftice, in 
God  •,  who,  having  made  his  law  a  part  of  our  na- 
ture, hath,  with  the  niceft  regard  to  juftice,  annexed 
higher  horrors,  and  deeper  remorfcs,  to  the  committal 

of 
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of  greater  crimes,  than   to  tranfgreflions  of  a  lefs 
heinous  nature. 

Shep.  This  rule  does  by  no  means  hold  in  refpeft 
to  the  generality  of  mankind  •,  for  the  old  habitual 
fmner,  and  moft  men  are  fo  in  regard  to  one  vice 
or  other,  feels  lefs  remorfe  after  the  committal  of 
the  moft  enormous  crimes,  than  the  raw  unpractifed 
fmner  does  after  tranfgreflions  of  a  much  more  venial 
nature ;  fo  that  the  punifhment  annexed  to  the  natural 
law  is  far  from  bearing  a  juft  proportion  to  the  vio- 
lation of  it,  the  punifhment  growing  ftill  lefs,  as  the 
crime,  to  which  it  is  applied,  grows  greater. 

Decb.  But  why  do  you  afcribe  this  to  nature,  when 
you  yourfelf  fay  it  is  the  effect  of  habit  ? 

Shep.  Becaufe  nature,  left  to  itfelf,  runs  almoft  un- 
avoidably into  habits  of  wickednefs ;  and,  as  fall  as  it 
does,  rids  itfelf  of  its  remorfes,  which  ought  ftill  to 
be  growing  ftronger  and  keener,  as  habit  tempts  it  to 
greater  enormities.  From  hence  it  appears,  that 
fome  greater  punifhment,  not  diminimable  by  the 
decay  of  the  moral  fenfe,  nor  pointed  out  by  the 
mere  light  of  nature,  ought  be  expected,  in  order 
to  prevent  our  falling  into  the  groffeft  crimes,  or  to- 
make  examples  of  us,  if  we  do. 

Deck.  Perhaps,  judging  of  other  men  by  yourfelf, 
you.  are  induced  to  believe  they  require  ftronger 
Sanctions  to  preferve  them  virtuous,  than  are  confid- 
ent with  moral  freedom.  Man,  confidered  as  a 
moral  agent,  ought  to  be  free  -,  and  therefore  the  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  annexed  to  any  law  pre- 
fcribed  him,  ought  not  to  be  fo  great  as  to  take 
away  his  freedom.  Again,  if  he  be  free,  he  may 
do  wrong ;  to  deter  him  from  which,  the  rewards  of 
virtue,  and  the  punifhments  of  vice,  ought  to  be 

prefent 
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prefent  and  certain  j  becaufe,  if  they  are  otherwifei 
he  may  happen  to  be  little  affected  by  diftant  and 
doubtful  considerations.  Now  the  rewards  and  pu-* 
nifliments  we  afilgn  to  the  law  of  nature,  exactly 
tally  with  this  rule :  they  are  moderate,  and  do  not 
compel ;  they  are  immediate,  and  cannot  be  doubted 
of)  or  disbelieved. 

Sbep.  The  rewards  and  punimments  of  the  Chri- 
ftianlaware  future,  and  matter  of  faith,  and  there- 
fore do  not  compel  ;  they  are  alfo  of  infinite  weight; 
and  therefore,  when  firmly  believed  in,  give  force 
and  dignity  to  the  law  of  God,  fufficient  to  render  it 
refpected  by  men,  bad  as  they  are;  and,  of  confe- 
quence,  bear  fome  proportion  to  the  end  or  purpofe 
of  the  law,  great  and  important  as  it  is*  Pray,  Mr. 
Decbaine>  hath  God  a  kingdom  ? 

Decb.  Yes. 

Sbep.  Is  it  of  any  confiderable  extent  ? 

Decb.  It  is  univerfal. 

Sbep.  What  proportion  does  the  happinefs  of  any 
particular  kingdom,  or  fociety,  here  on  earth,  bear  to 
the  happinefs  of  God's  univerfal  kingdom?, 

Decb.  Scarcely  any  •,  fuch$  only$  as  one  fmall  part 
bears  to  a  boundlefs  whole. 

Sbep.  Are  the  legiflators  of  any  earthly  fociety  iri 
the  right  on't  to  back  their  laws  with  human  rewards 
and  punifhments  ? 

Decb.  No  doubt  of  it,  they  are. 

Sbep.  Are  the  laws  of  England^  for  inftance*  rea- 
fonable  and  juft  in  punifhirig  certain  heinous  crimes^ 
fuch  as  murder,  with  death  ? 

t>ech.  Very  juft. 

Sbep.  You  furprife  me.  The  happinefs  of  this* 
br  any  other  nation  on  earth,  in  your  opinion,  bears  a 
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moft  minute  proportion  to  that  of  God's  univerfal 
kingdom  •,  and  yet  you  infift,  that  the  natural  fan- 
ctions  are  fufficient  barriers  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
univerfe  •,  but  add  to  them  others  of  infinitely  greater 
force  and  importance,  in  order  to  fupport  the  laws  of 
a  few  men,  united  together  in  one  little  fociety, 
merely  for  temporal  conveniency.  This,  I  think, 
feems  very  prepofterous.  If  the  laws  of  nature 
were  fufficiently  clear,  thofe  of  fociety  need  never, 
in  cafes  purely  moral,  tell  us  our  duty  ;  and  if  they 
were  fufficiently  enforced,  fociety  would  have  no  oc- 
cafion  to  inftitute  other  enforcements  of  much  greater 
togency,  in  order  to  their  being  obferved.  Nay,  if 
the  law  of  nature  were,  in  the  feveral  refpects  of 
clearnefs,  authority,  and  obligation,  perfect  and  fuf- 
ficient,  fociety  itfelf  would  be  altogether  ncedlefs. 
Men  would  obferve  juftice,  and  practife  beneficence 
towards  one  another,  without  adventitious  obliga- 
tions. A  lover  of  liberty  would  not  care  to  enter 
into  fociety  to  become  fubject  to  magiftrates,  to  fup- 
port expenfive  conftuutions,  to  tie  himfelf  up  to 
burdenfome  forms,  and  ftoop  to  the  will  of  orhers, 
if  he  found  he  could  live  independent,  and  converfe 
and  traffick  fafely  with  mankind,  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 
The  arguments,  drawn  from  the  fuppofed  Efficiency 
of  reafon  and  nature,  to  invalidate  theTurceffity  of 
revelation,  prove  with  the  fame  force,  be  it  greater 
or  lefs,  that  fociety  is  unnecefiary.  If  the  laws  of 
nature  be  able  to  effect  their  own  end,  and  that  end 
is  moral  inftrudion  and  obligation  ;  then,  indeed, 
there  can  be  no  fort  of  occafion  for  other  laws,  nei- 
ther divine,  nor  human  :  However,  it  will  be  worth 
while  to  confider,  whether  the  evil  difpofitions  and 
vices  of  men  do  not  force  them  into  fociety  •,  and, 
2  again, 
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again,  whether  civil  fociety,  confidered  in  itfelf,  is  at 
all  able  to  remedy  the  evils  they  feek  to  melter  them- 
lelves  from.  As  to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  they  are 
called,  if  they  could  keep  men  honeft  and  good  in 
fociety,  there  had  been  no  need  of  affociating,  be- 
caufe  they  could  have  done  the  fame  without  it,  the 
fociety  adding  nothing  to  moral  knowlege  or  obli-  . 
gation,  which  are  by  nature  perfectly  clear  and  obli- 
gatory without  it* 

Deck.  Make  what  you  will  of  it,  the  law  of  nature 
is  that  which  obliges  us  to  fland  to  our  compacts, 
both  on  entering  into  fociety,  and  afterwards. 

Sbep.  But  I  am  fure  reafon  as  ftrongly  tells  us  it  is 
rank  folly  to  enter  into  focial  compacts,  which  may 
be  extremely  troublefome,  at  leaft  if  we  can  do  as 
well  without  them.  Were  all  men  naturally  juft, 
humble,  and  beneficent,  they  might  live  very  com- 
fortably near  each  other,  converfe  agreeably,  and 
trade  fecurely,  without  taking  any  ftireties.  from  one 
another  for  good  behaviour,  without  calling  in  laws 
and  magiftrates  to  guarantee  peace  and  juftice  on  all 
occafions.  We  fee  that  thofe  few  men  who  believe 
one  another  to  be  ftrictly  honeft,  to  avoid  the  un- 
handfome  appearance  of  fufpicion,  and  the  plague  and 
expence  of  troublefome  forms,  deal  together  in  this 
very  manner,  and,  infteadof  drawing  bonds  with  ex- 
treme exactnefs,  and  calling  in  \vitneffes,  often  make 
a  fecret  of  what  they  lend  or  depofit :  And  thus 
would  all  men  deal  by  all  men,  were  it  npt  too  plain, 
that  very  few  are  to  be  trufted. 

Deck.  And  hath  Chriftianity  remedied  the  evil? 
Are  bonds  and  witnefles  no  longer  neceffary  ? 

Sbep.  No  longer,    where-ever   Chriftianity   hath 

.really  taken  place;  and  where  it  hath  only  taken 

M  2  place 
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place  in  part,  it  alone  gives  all  the  ftrength  and 

weight  they  have  to  bonds,  witnefies,  and  other  fo- 
cial  inftruments.  It  is  an  oath,  Sir,  remember,  it  is 
an  oath,  that  makes  the  evidence,  and  proves  the 
bond.  Your  friend  Hobbes,  in  the  26th  chapter  of 
his  Leviathan,  fays,  that  equity,  gratitude,  and 
other  virtues,  commonly  called  laws,  are  no  laws,  but 
qualities  that  difpofe  men  to  peace,  till  they  are  injoined 
by  a  fettled  commonwealth  ;  and  that  then  they  become 
laws.  And  fo  far  he  is  certainly  in  the  right,  that 
they  cannot  be  laws,  till  fome  authority  appears,  to 
impofe  them  as  fuch,  which  if  it  be  divine,  they  be- 
come the  laws  of  God ;  if  human,  they  become  the 
laws  of  man,  or  fociety.  It  is  from  this  fuppofition 
that  man  is,  by  nature,  under  inefficient  laws  and 
ties,  he  deduces  the  necefllty  of  compact  and  fociety ; 
but,  when  he  reprefents  mankind  as  paffing  from  a 
flate  of  nature  into  a  fociety  of  their  own  contrive- 
ance,  he  forgets  that,  in  his  fourth  chapter,  he  had 
afcribed  the  origin  of  language  to  God,  and  faid  ex- 
prefly,  that  God  taught  Adam  this  ufeful  invention. 
Here  he  allows  mankind  to  have  fprung  from  a  com- 
mon parent,  which  takes  away  the  poflibility  of  a 
ftate  of  nature ;  and  that  God  inftructed  and  converfed 
\\\ti\,Adam,  which  makes  it  impolUble  for  mankind 
to- have  been  without  laws  before  they  entered  into 
ibciety.  For  if  Adam  converfed  with  God,  he  muft 
have  known  him,  and  that  knowlege  muft  have  pro- 
duced obedience  and  duty  to  him.  Befides,  when 
Adam  was  once  inftrucled  in  the  ufe  of  language,  we 
cannot  fuppofe  the  convention  between  his  Maker 
and  him  to  turn  on  any  thing  fo  neceflary  as  the  laws 
by  which  he  and  his  pofterity  were  to  regulate  their 
behaviour  to  the  Supreme  Governor,  and  one  an- 
other. 
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other.  Our  prefent  Deifts  have  found  out  laws  of 
nature  fo  excellent  and  perfect,  that  I  cannot  fee  what 
mould  induce  them  to  allow  of  fociety  at  all.  I 
really  believe,  when  they  come  to  confider  this  mat- 
ter more  carefully,  and  to  reflect  a  little  farther,  not 
only  on  the  abfolute  fufficiency  of  their  own  princi- 
ples, but,  alfo,  on  what  they  are  fo  apt  to  complain 
of,  the  heavy  burdens  laid  on  them  by  taxes,  the  in- 
finite grievances  arifing  from  law-fuics  and  partial  len- 
fences,  the  fcandalous  jobbing  of  power,  and  pur- 
loining of  public  money,  the  cruelty  and  oppreffion 
exercifed  by  thofe  who  are  entrnfted  with  the  power 
of  the  ftate  over  fuch  as  are  obliged  to  obey,  the  art 
and  craft  of  politicians,  who  do  but  impofe  on  the 
fimplicity  of  the  people,  and  that  they  may  run  fnips 
with  the  priefts  in  fleecing  and  tyrannizing  over 
mankind,  eftablifh  one  mode  or  other  of  revealed 
religion  in  every  country  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
when  they  once  come  ferioufly  to  confider  this,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  the  perfect  fecurity,  the  delightful 
liberty,  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  able  to  give 
them  in  a  ftate  of  nature ;  they  muft,  of  courfe,  re- 
nounce their  compact  with  fociety  ;  which  they  may 
do  with  the  better  grace,  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
fociety  to  prove  any  fuch  compact  againft  them.  I 
think  I  fee  them  hafbning  apace  towards  this  free 
,_$nd  natural  way  of  life.  They  have  already  laid 
down  the  principles,  which  prove  the  eafy  practica- 
bility of  the  thing,  and  think  and  a<5l,  purfuant  to 
them,  for  themfelves,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  fociety,  by 
which  they  are  yet  hampered,  will  permit :  and  this 
is  very  far ;  for  the  laws  of  the  land  reach  only  to 
outward  actions,  and,  even  in  refpect  to  them,  .can 
be  eafily  evaded  by  cunning  and  money,  or  kept  at  a 
M  3  refpect  tui 
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refpectful  diftance  by  intereft  and  power.     If  a  law 
fhould  come  forth,  altho*  from  a  known  authority, 
and  conceived  in  the  plaineft  terms,  forbidding  mur- 
der under  the  penalty  of  all  that  feverity  which  men 
are  by  nature  difpofed  to  exercife  upon  themfelves, 
after  doing  fuch  an  action  j  and  injoining  beneficence 
by  a  promife  of  all  thofe  rewards  which  men,  after 
doing  good  offices,  are  enabled  by  nature  to  confer 
on  themfelves ;  it  would  be  looked  on  as  a  burlefque 
upon  laws.   No,  Mr.  Dechaine^  the  man  who  is  per* 
fecuted  for  his  virtue  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  and  at  length  dies  in  its  fervice,  is  utterly  unable 
to   reward  himfelf  •,  and  he  who  profpers  and  tri- 
umphs in  vice,  who  wallows  in  the  gratification  of 
all  his  fenfes  and  pafiions,  at  the  expence  of  other 
peoples  eafe  and  profperity,  perhaps  of  their  lives, 
will  be  very  unwilling  to  punifh.  himfelf  •,  and  altho* 
education  and  religion  may  have  given  him  a  fort  of 
confcience,  which,  on  fome  occafions,  is  apt  to  re- 
prove his  crimes,  yet  habit  can  conquer  the  effects  of 
the  firft  ;  and  falfe  reafonings,  helped  out  by  the  ill 
example  of  others,  and  ridicule,  can  ftifle  the  latter. 
Gay  company,  mufic,  and  wine,  are  excellent  opi- 
ates againft  the  firft  attacks  of  confcience,  immedi- 
ately after  the  committal  of  a  crime  ;  and  remedies  of 
lefs   power  will  do  the  bufinefs,  when  time  begins 
once  to  wear  away  the  fenfe  of  guilt  •,  and  as  every 
former  crime  is  a  fort  of  precedent  for  others  of  the 
fame  kind,  a  man,  long  accuftomed  to  bad  actions, 
commits  them  without  any  fenfe  of  guilt  or  remorfe. 
Thus,  Sir,  fin,  inftead  of  piinifbing  itfelf  with  due 
iuftice  and  feverity,  comes  at  length  to  fcreen,  nay, 
even  to  reward  itfelf. 

Temp. 
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Vetttp.  I  cannot  fee  the  neceflity  of  taking  up  fo 
much  time  to  prove  a  point  fo  extremely  plain,  and 
agreed  upon  by  all  mankind,  excepting  a  few  fpecu- 
lative  people  ;  as  appears  by  all  the  laws  and  confti- 
tutions  politic  in  all  the  world. 


GA  N  you  not  fliew  us,  Mr.  Dechaine^  that  na- 
ture gives  us  afiurances  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  in  a  future  ftate,  more  adequate  than  thefe  you 
have  mentioned,  to  the  ends  of  a  Divine  law  2.  noci 

Sbep.  How  can  he  do  that,  when  it  is  his  prin- 
ciple, that  God  never  employs  two  caufes,  or  means, 
for  one  purpofe  ;  and  that  the  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  already  mentioned  by  him,  are  fufficient  to 
enforce  the  law  of  God  ? 

Decb.  The  Deifts  do  by  no  means  deny  the  re- 
wards and  punifhments  of  another  life. 

Shep.  They  do  as  much  in  reprefenting  thofe  of 
the  prefent  as  fufficient.  In  all  they  have  publifhed 
upon  this  head,  they  are  fo  full  of  doubtful  and 
evafive  expreffions,  that  it  is  plain  they  labour  to 
avoid  an  explanation,  and  to  conceal  fomething  tha.t 
would  give  the  world  an  ill  opinion  of  them,  were 
it  laid  open.  They  have  actually  objected  to  the  pu- 
nifliments  and  rewards  of  another  life,  as  fet  forth  by 
the  Chriftian  religion  •,  they  have  trumped  up  others, 
and  -recommended  them  as  adequate  and  fufficient. 
This  latter  is  the  point  they  labour  with  the  greateft 
afliduity  :  Future  rewards  and  puniftiments  are  di-. 
rectly  contrary  to  their  whole  fcheme  ;  firfl,  as  we 
can  have  no  aflurance  of  them,  but  by  revelation  ; 
fecondly,  as  their  efficacy  in  this  life,  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  actions  of  men,  depend  on  faith,  which 
they  defpife  -t  thirdly,  as  they  compel  obedience,  ac- 
M  4  cording 
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cording  to  them,  and  render  virtue  mercenary, 
Jaftly,  and  efpecially,  as  they  utterly  deftroy  that  li- 
berty of  thinking  and  acting  for  themfelves,  which 
they  fo  ardently  wifh  and  labour  for.  If  they  had 
the  rational  conviction,  and  real  good  of  mankind,  at 
heart,  or  were  they,  in  themfelves,  honeft  and  up- 
right men,  they  would  fpeak  out  on  this  important 
topic,  and  not  difingenuoufly  endeavour,  by  flight 
and  artful  exprelTions,  capable  of  double  meanings, 
to  bear  their  unwary  readers  in  hand,  and  prevent 
their  taking  the  alarm,  till  they  have  ftolen  into 
their  minds  fuch  principles,  as,  if  once  admitted  and 
rooted  there,  muft  neceflarily  lead  them,  at  lad,  to  a 
disbelief  of  all  futurity.  In  this  they  act  like  the 
apoftles  of  the  great  deceiver,  and  not  like  thofe  of 
our  Saviour,  who,  in  imitation  of  their  bleffed  Ma- 
fter,  delivered,  with  the  greateft  plainnefs  and  fide- 
lity, what  they  had  received  from  God,  tho*  utterly 
repugnant  to  the  riveted  prejudices,  and  corrupt  af- 
fections, of  a  wicked  world  •,  and  died  for  the  glo- 
rious caufe  in  the  moft  mocking  tortures,  but  with 
the  firmeft  afiurance  and  hope  of  rifmg  again,  and  tri- 
umphing in  it  before  the  faces  of  angels  and  men. 
There  is  nothing  more  true,  than  that  the  dreadful 
judgment  threatened  to  finful  men  at  the  great  day 
of  trial,  is  that  very  article  of  our  religion,  which 
hath  made  fo  many  infidels,  fo  many  wretcheB  de- 
ceivers of  themfelves  and  others.  Could  thefe  un- 
happy men  follow  their  brutal  pleafures,  and  unlaw- 
ful fchemes  in  this  world,  and  hope  on  Chriftian 
principles  to  efcape  the  judgments  of  God  in  the 
'next,  we  mould  have  no  books  published,  nor  jefts 
cracked  over  a  bottle  by  way  of  arguments,  nor 
florid  declamations  delivered  in  coffee-houfes,  againft 

the 
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the  Chriftian  religion.      Our  own  religion ,  were  it 
fuch  as  this,  would  be  agreeable  enough  ;   and  fo 
many  among  us  would  not  caft  a  wiftful  eye  towards 
Mahometifm  on  account  of   the   black-ty'd  girls, 
and   other  feniualities,    promifed  in  Paradife  to  the 
faithful  Muflelmans  by  their  artful  prophet.     Tin- 
dal^  who,  tho'  he  wrote  like  a  Deift,    lived  and 
died  like  an  Atheift,  hath  by  his  fcheme  given  us 
all  our  puniihments  and  rewards  in  this  world,  and 
laboured  to  prove  them  fufficient.     It  is   true,  he 
hath  here  and   there  dropped  a  faving  exprefTion 
concerning  the   happinefs   and  mifery  to  come,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  offence,    which  doing  other- 
wife  might  have  given,  and  by  that  means  keep  his 
book  open  to  a  clafs  of  men,  who  defire  extremely 
to  be  deceived,  yet  are  fo  delicate,  that  if  they  faw 
at  firft  he    was  endeavouring    to  lead  them   into 
Atheifm  in  effect,  they  would  wholly  lay  him  afide. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  takes  much  pains  to  incul- 
cate  fuch   principles,   as,    if  true,    would  intirely 
render  needlefs  ail  accounts  to  be  given  in  another 
life,  of  what  is  done  here.     He  fays  exprefly,  That 
God  never  punijhes  for  the  breach  of  his  laws ,  but 
in  order  to  the  good  even  of  the  guilty.     If  this  be 
admitted,  we  can  never  fuppofe  the  greatcft  delin- 
quent will  be  eternally  puniflied  ;    and  if  no  acts  of 
fin  can  deferve  eternal  punilhment,   no  acts  of  vir- 
tue, for  a  much  ftronger   reafon,    can  defcrve  an 
eternal  reward,  efpecially  if  what  he  and   you  all 
maintain   be  true,    that  virtue   fufficiently  rewards, 
and  vice  fufficiently  punimes,  itfelf  in  this  life.    In 
the  third  chapter  of  Chrijlianity  as  old  as  the  creation^ 
hie  fpeaks  of  future  happinefs  and  mifery  in  fuch  a 

ob£Sn 
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manner,  that  an  unwary  reader  would  be  apt  to  think 
him  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Chriflians  in  refpefl 
to  thofe  matters.     But,  upon  confidering  his  mean- 
ing attentively,  it  appears  to  be  of  quite  another  na- 
ture.    He  fays,  God  bath  made  our  happinefs  and 
mifery  the  necejfary  and  infeparable  conference  of  our 
actions  ;  that  there  are  fome  aclions  naturally  benefi- 
cial to  as,    and  others  hurtful ;    that  there  is  no 
virtue ',  but  what  hath  fome  good  annexed  to  it  -,  and 
no  vice,  but  what  neceffarily  carries  with  it  fome  evil ; 
that  if  our  rat'ronal  nature  is  to  be  the  fame  in  the 
next  life,  as  it  is  in  this,    our  actions  wuft  produce 
effects  of  the  fame  nature,  and  that  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  becaufe  in  that  fiat e  tbepleafure  attending  our 
good  actions,    being  no-way  impeded  by  difeafes  and 
difafiers,  as  it  is  here,  will  be  intire  ;  and  the  grief 
and  mifery  annexed  to  our  evil  actions,  being  diverted 
by  no  fenfual  things,    will  be  infuppor table.      By  this 
fcheme,  which  gives  us   our  rewards  and   punifti- 
ments  here,  for  what  we  do  here  ;  and  our  rewards 
and  punimments  hereafter,  for   what  we  Jfhall  do 
hereafter ;  he  hath  provided  a  fort  of  falvo  for  him- 
felf  in  fpeaking  of  a  future  ftate,  and  future  rewards 
and  punifhments  -,    but  he  hath  fo  feparated  this 
life  from  the  next,    that  nothing  done  in  this  is  to 
be  rewarded  or  punifhed  in  that ;   the  morality  of 
the  two  worlds  is  kept  diftin6t,  and  obedience   to 
the  Divine  law  provided  for  by  temporal  rewards 
and  punifhments  only,  without  leaning  in  the  leaft 
on  any  hopes   or  fears  of  what  may  befall  us  here- 
£fter.     Will  you  be  fo  good,  Sir,  as  to  tell  us  what 
you  think  of  this  new  fcheme  ? 
,.  tite'  fnsui  ;•„ 

Deck. 
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Decb.  I  muft  own,  I  think  it  highly  agreeable 
to  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  God  mould  have  fo  con- 
ftituted  die  morality  of  this  world,  as  to  make  it  in- 
dependent of  the  next, 

Shep.  And  I,  on  the  other  hind,  think  it  much 
more  reafonable,  that  man  mould  have  an  intire 
profpect  of  his  whole  being  and  duration,  that  he 
may  fo  regulate  his  actions  and  habits  for  the  prefent, 
as  to  make  them  correfpond  with  the  great  things 
that  lie  before  him.  But  fince,  as  we  have  already 
feen,  the  main  of  our  pleafures  and  enjoyments  here 
does  not  always  lie  on  the  fide  of  virtue,  nor  the 
main  of  our  temporal  fufferings,  on  the  fide  of 
vice  ;  and  fince,  if  they  did,  we  have  proved  them 
inefficient  to  make  and  preferve  us  virtuous,  it  is 
abfolutely  neceflfary,  that  greater  rewards  and  pu- 
nimments  mould  be  provided  in  another  life,  and 
that  they  mould  be  clearly  notified  to  us  in  this. 
It  is  no  difparagement  to  the  certainty  and  efficacy 
of  fuch  future  functions,  that  they  are  founded  on 
faith,  as  you  hinted  a  little  while  ago,  fince  that 
faith  is  built  on  reafons  fo  clear,  and  afiurances  fo 
ftrong,  that  no  man  can  be  fo  certain  of  any  rfe» 
wards  or  punimments  enacted  by  human  authority, 
as  he  is,  or  may  be,  of  thofe  annexed  to  the  Divine 
law.  It  is  no  difparagement  to  human  laws,  that 
the  good  arifing  from  the  obfervation,  and  the  evil 
attending  the  tranfgrefiion  of  them,  are  always  fu- 
ture in  refpect  to  our  actions  ;  nor  mould  it  be  any 
to  the  laws  of  God,  that  their  fanctions  are  fet  at 
a  little  greater  diftance,  fince  there  is  fo  much  ftronger 
reafon  to  expect  them,  than  the  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  of  men,  which  accidents,  intereft,  death, 
foreign  or  civil  wars,  &V,  may  fo  eafily  prevent. 

Sbaftsbury, 
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Shaft  sbury,  f peaking  of  affections  in  his  inquiry  con- 
cerning virtue,  pretty  plainly  maintains,  'That  the 
natural  affections  produce  us  a  full  reward  in  this  life  -9 
tbat  as  natural  affettion  is  perfect  or  imperfeft,  fo 
muft  be  the  content  or  happinefs  arifing  from  it  ; 
that  perfect  natural  affection  is  in  the  prefent  frame 
of  our  minds,  and  ftate  of  things,  attended  with  per- 
fect happinefs  -,  and  imperfeft  natural  affeclion  with 
imperfecJ,  but  proportionable  happinefs  \  and  that  to 
have  the  natural  affections ',  is  to  have  the  chief  means 
and  power  of  felf- enjoyment.  In  the  fame  inquiry 
he  afierts,  That  remorfe,  or  confcious  punifhment, 
which  he  makes  proportionable  to  crimes,  or  degrees 
of  unnatural  affection,  attends  an  immoral  attion, 
the?  it  were  fuppofed,  that  the  perfon,  who  did 
it,  believed  in  no  God.  He  fays  further,  Thus  we 
have  demonftrated,  that  as  on  one  fide  to  have  the  na- 
tural and  good  affeftions  is  to  have  the  chief  means 
and  power  of  f  elf- enjoyment  \  fo,  on  the  other  fide,  to 
want  them,  is  certain  mifery  and  ill.  Here  virtue 
is  its  own  complete  rewarder,  and  vice  its  own  full 
punifoer,  in  this  life.  Again,  he  fays,  after  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  fame  effect,  That  thegreateft  ofmi- 
feries  accompanies  that  ftate,  which  is  confequent  to 
the  lofs  of  natural  affeftion  ;  and  that  to  have  thofe 
horrid,  monftrous,  and  unnatural  affections,  inhu- 
manity, petulancy,  barbarity,  malignity,  envy,  mo- 
rofenefs,  mifanthropy,  inhofpitality,  fuperftition,  and 
unnatural  luft,  is  to  be  miferable  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree. He  that  hath  the  natural  affections,  is  in  this 
life  happy  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  and  he  who  hath 
the  unnatural,  is  here  moft  intenfely  miferable.  If 
this  be  really  the  cafe,  there  can  be  no  fort  of  rea- 

fon  to  hope   for  or  fear  any  other  rewards  or  pu- 
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nifhments  in  a  life  to  come.     Now  all  this  he  fets 
forth  as  the   mere  refult  of  things,  as  they  are  at 
prefent  naturally  conftituted,  without  any  reference, 
farther  than  what  is  neceffary  for  an  artful  falvo,  to 
the  approbation  or  difpleafure  of  God,  apprehended 
here  or  hereafter.     In  the  conclufion  of  this  inquiry 
he  fums  up. the  whole,    and  afierts  the  fame  things 
over  again  ;   and  in  the  two  laft  lines  he  fums  up 
the  fubftance  of  this  fummary,  and  fays,  Virtue  is 
the  good9  and  vice  the  ill,  of  every  one  ;  not  the  caufe 
of  the  good,  or  ill,    but  the  very  good  or  ill  itfelf. 
If  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  this  treatife  be  true,  all 
our  rewards  and  punifhments  are  confined  to  this 
life;  and  the  gofpel,  that  brought  life  and  immor- 
tality to  light,    hath  done  a  vain  thing.      Having 
already  feen,  that  this  doctrine  is  falfe,  let  it  fuffice 
to  obferve,  that  not  only  Ttndal  and  Shaftsbury^  but 
likewife  all  the  other  Deifts,  fpeak  in  the  very  fame 
ftrain,  and  lay  down  this  as  the  grand  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Deifm,  by  which  it  appears,  that  Deifm 
is   nothing  elfe   in   effect,    but  downright  practical 
Atheifm.     It  is  needlefs  to  take  notice  here,  that, 
as  Shaftsbury  is  the  moil  affected  and  conceited  of 
all  writers,  fo,  in  this  treatife  particularly,  he  labours 
to  ftrike  out,  and  eftablim,  a  new  fyftem  of  mora- 
lity, unhappily  founded   on  a  notorious  falfhood  ; 
for   good  men  are  often   miferable  in  this  world, 
and  bad  men  triumphant ;   and  on  a  filly  hypothe- 
tical diftfaction  between  natural  and  unnatural  affec- 
tions, which  hath   no  foundation  in  the  nature  of 
man,  what   he  calls  unnatural  affections  being  only 
the  excefs,  or  depravity,  or  mifapplication,  of  the 
natural.     But  he,  who  cannot  fend  out  an  old  fub- 
iect  in  a  new  cloathing,  fo  as  that  the  very  fubject 
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itfelf  may  appear  frefh  and  fpruce,  is  but  a  poof 
polemical  tireman,  and  can  neither  hope  for  ap- 
plaufe  nor  profelytes.  To  let  a  man's  picture  and 
name  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  with  nothing 
nsw,  furprifing,  or  fine  in  it,  excepting  the  mere 
picture,  and  titles,  would  be  highly  ridiculous. 

Decb.  Altho'  the  Deifts  have  all  imaginable  re- 
fpect  for  the  incomparable  performances  of  thofe 
great  men,  Lord  Sbaftsbury,  and  Dr.  Tindal,  yet 
they  do  not  think  themfelves  obliged  to  fubfcribe 
to  their  opinions,  unlefs  when  they  are  recommended 
by  reafon.  It  cannot  be  proved  exprefly,  nor,  for 
ought  I  could  ever  fee,  by  fair  confequence,  from 
any  performances  of  theirs,  that  they  difbelieved 
the  rewards  and  punilhments  of  another  life  •,  which 
as  the  light  of  nature  is  fufficiently  quaJified  to  dif- 
cover,  we  have  all  the  right  in  the  world  to  make 
them  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature, 

Sbep.  Yes  •,  bnt  then  the  law  of  nature  won't  be 
worth  contending  for.  If  we  may  be  punifhed  in 
another  world  for  what  we  do  here,  who  knows 
whether  it  will  not  be  eternally  ?  And  if  that  mould 
be  the  cafe,  it  will  be  every  whit  as  fhocking  to 
forefee  it  by  the  light  of  nature,  as  by  that  of  revela- 
tion. The  immortality  of  the  foul,  which  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  we  mould  firmly  believe,  before  we  can  have 
any  notion  of  future  rewards  and  punimments,  can 
hardly  (St.  Evremont,  and  moft  other  judicious  per- 
fons,  are  pofitive  in  it)  be  difcovered  by  the  mere 
light  of  nature. 

Decb.  And  yet  Chriftians,  as  well  as  others, 
draw  ftrong  arguments  from  the  Divine  and  human 
nature,  independent  of  all  revelation,  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul  ;  and  all  nations  have  believed 
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in  it  j  which  could  fcarcely  have  happened,  had  it 
not  been  an  opinion  extremely  confentaneous  to 
reafon. 

Sbep.  It  is  certain,  nothing  can  be  more  agree- 
able to  reafon,  once  the  doctrine  is  propofed,  and 
thoroughly  canvafied.  But  it  is  as  certain  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  is  no  one  probable  opinion 
in  the  world,  which  mankind,  left  intirely  to  them- 
felves,  would  have  been  more  unlikely  to  have  ftarted. 
Who,  if  he  were  not  aflured  of  it  by  good  autho- 
rity, would  ever  take  it  into  his  head  to  imagine, 
that  man,  who  dies,  rots,  and  vanifhes  for  ever, 
like  all  other  animals,  mould,  notwithstanding,  ftill 
exift  ?  Or,  after  his  body  had  been  crumbled  into 
the  common  mafs  of  matter,  and  undergone  un- 
numbered changes  and  diffipations,  that  it  mould 
be  raifed  again,  and  he  ihould  revive  into  a  new  life 
of  thought  and  action  ?  It  is  well  if  this,  when 
propofed,  can  be  thought  pofilble,  not  to  fay  pro- 
bable, and  eafy  to  be  believed.  But  to  ftrike  out 
the  thought  itfelf,  is  fomewhat,  I  am  afraid,  too 
high  and  difficult  for  the  capacity  of  man.  Befides, 
it  is  worth  obferving,  that  when  any  fuch  opinion 
as  this  is  broached,  the  arguments  that  fupport  it,' 
always  precede  and  point  out  the  way  to  it.  Now 
the  only  natural  argument  of  any  weight  for  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  takes  its  rife  from  this  ob- 
fervation,  that  juftice  is  not  done  to  the  good,  nor 
executed  upon  the  bad  man,  in  this  life  ;  and  that  a* 
the  Governor  of  the  world  is  juft,  man  muft  live 
hereafter  to  be  judged.  But  as  this  only  argument, 
that  can  be  drawn  from  mere  reafon,  in  order  either 
to  lead  us  to  a  difcovery  of  our  own  immortality, 
or  to  iupport  the  opinion  of  it,  when  once  ftarted, 

is 
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is  founded  intirely  on  the  knowlege  of  God,  and 
his  attributes  ;  and  as  we  have  already  feen,  that 
fuch  knowlege  is  almoft  unattainable  by  the  prefent 
light  of  nature ;  the  argument  itfelf,  which  before 
the  fall  could  not  pofiibly  have  been  thought  of*  is 
fmce  that  fall  clogged  with  all  the  difficulties  mere 
reafon  labours  under,  in  finding  out  a  right  idea  of 
God.  Yet  this  argument,  far  as  you  are  from  be- 
ing able  to  find  it  out  of  yourfelf,  muft  be  utterly 
inconclufive,  whendifcovered,  to  you,  and  all  other 
Deifts. 

Deck.  How  fo  ? 

Shep.  Becaufe  you  infift,  that  virtue  fully  re- 
wards, and  vice  fully  punifhes,  itfelf  in  this  world. 
Now,  if  thus  it  is,  the  justice  of  God  can  be  no- 
way concerned  to  punifh  or  reward  hereafter  -,  fmce 
every  good  action  is  furEciently  rewarded,  and  every 
bad  one  adequately  punimed,  in  the  doing.  As  to 
what  you  infmuate,  that  if  the  immortality  of  the  foul 
were  not  evident  to  reafon  and  nature,it  could  not  have 
been  believed  in  by  all  nations,  it  feems  to  me  of 
very  little  weight  ;  becaufe  fuch  an  opinion,  once 
revealed  and  received,  could  fcarcely  have  been  tor- 
got,  or  laid  afide.  No  parent  would  omit  to  tell 
his  children  a  thing  of  fuch  infinite  importance  to 
them  ;  or  if  he  did,  they  would  hear  it  every  day 
from  all  perfons,  whom  they  might  have  occafion 
to  converfe  or  deal  with.  However,  if,  in  order  to 
prove  the  doctrine  of  immortality  natural,  it  13 
necefiary  to  prove  it  to  have  been  univerfally  held, 
this  fort  of  proof  will  come  to  nothing,  if  we  may 
believe  antiquity  ;  for  Herodotus  informs  us$  that  of 
all  the  Scythian  nations  there  was  but  one  (if  I  re- 
member, it  was  that  of  the.  GeU*  who  were  taught 
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by  their  countryman  Zamolxis,  the  dilciple  of  Pytha- 
goras} that  believed  the  immortality  of  the  foul ; 
on  which  account,  fays  the  hiftorian,  they  were 
called  by  the  other  nations  of  Scytbia,  the  immor- 
tals, probably  by  way  of  derifion.  The  Sadducees 
among  the  Jews,  and  not  only  the  Epicureans,  but 
feveral  other  feels  of  philofophers  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  were  firmly  perfuaded,  there  is  no  life 
after  this  :  nay,  and  Socrates,  in  the  Pb^don  of 
Plato,  fays,  Moft  men  were  of  opinion,  that  tbe 
foul,  upon  its  feparation  from  the  body,  is  diffipated, 
and  reduced  to  nothing.  And  Fully  in  his  firft  Tufc. 
Quef.  fays,  Pberecydes  Syrus,  preceptor  to  Pytha- 
goras, was  tbe  firft  perfon,  known  to  tbe  learned 
world,  who  taught  the  immortality  of  the  foul  *, 
which  upon  your  own  principle  needed  never  to  have 
been  done,  had  that  doctrine  been  either  felf-evi- 
dent,  or  eafily  found  out  and  proved  by  the  mere 
light  of  nature.  The  other  arguments  brought  by 
Plato  and  Cicero  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 
befide  that  already  mentioned,  are  very  inconclufive. 
They  themfelves  thought  fo.  The  latter  fpeaks 
doubtfully  of  the  doctrine  itfelf,  and  in  his  treatife 
of  old  age  makes  the  elder  Cato  talk  of  it,  as  an 
opinion  he  was  fond  of,  rather  than  as  a  doctrine 
he  could  demonftrate  •,  and  comfort  himfelf,  after 
enumerating  all  the  arguments  he  could  think  of 
for  it,  with  this  reflection  upon  the  whole,  that  if 
the  foul  dies  with  the  body,  the  petty  philofophers, 
who  oppofed  themfelves  to  the  opinion  of  the  foul's 
immortality,  ceafing  to  be,  as  well  as  he,  would 
not  laugh  at  his  credulity.  The  former,  in  his 
Phsedon,  makes  Socrates  fpeak  with  fome  doubt 
concerning  his  own  arguments,  and  introduces 
VOL,  I.  N  Sim- 
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Simmias  faying  to  Socrates,  after  having  liftened  to 
his  principal  rcafonings,  We  ought  to  lay  hold  of  the 
ftror.geft  arguments  for  this  doRrine^  that  either  •we 
ourfehes,  or  others  can  fuggeft  to  us.  If  both  ways 
prove  ineffectual,  we  muft,  however,  -put  up  with 
the  beft  proofs  we  can  get,  till  fame  promife,  or  re- 
velation, Jhall  clear  up  the  point  to  us. 

Dech.  Is  it  not  evident  to  reafon,  that  a  fimple 
and  uncompounded  efTence  cannot  be  diflblved  ? 

Shep.  Such  an  eflence  cannot  perifh  by  diflblution 
of  parts,  becaufe  it  hath  no  parts  ;  but  is  it  there- 
fore impoffible,  that  it  fhculd  ceafe  to  be,  in  fome 
other  way,  peculiar  to  the  nature  of  a  fpirit  ? 

Dech.  You  mean,  I  fuppofc,  in  a  way  analogous 
to  diflblution. 

Shep.  You  may  make  a  jeft  of  analogy,  if  you 
pleafe  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive  the  annihila- 
tion of  ipirit,  or  even  of  matter  itfelf,  by  any  other 
means,  than  by  its  analogy  to  diflblution  ;  and  yet 
this  docs  not  hinder  it  from  being  mod  certain,  that 
all  created  fpirits  and  matter,  as  they  had  a  begin  • 
ning,  fo  may  have  an  end,  if  their  Maker  mall 
think  fit  ;  altho'  it  is  utterly  impoffible  for  us,  im- 
mediately or  properly,  to  conceive  how  any  thing 
cither  begins  or  ceafes  to  exift.  We  can  only  figure 
thofe  peculiar  aclis  of  omnipotency  to  ourlelves  by 
birth  and  death,  or  by  compofition  and  diflblu-. 
tion. 

Dech.  Does  not  the  dread  of  annihilation  plainly 
intimate  immortality  to  us  ?  If  we  muil  ceafe  to  be, 
why  is  this  flrong  averiion  and  horror  fo  deeply 
rooted  in  our  nature  ? 

Shep. 
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Sbep.  Don't  all  men  fear  death  ? 

Dccb.  Yes. 

Sbep.  Yet  death  happens  to  all  men.  The  fear 
of  any  misfortune,  inflead  of  proving,  that  it  will 
never  befal  us,  is  founded  on  fome  probability,  that  it 
will  happen. 

Dech.  But  our  other  fears  are  given  us  to  keep  off 
for  ever,  or  as  long  as  poffible,  the  evils  we  appre- 
hend ;  whereas  this  dread  of  annihilation  can  neither 
preferve  nor  prolong  our  being  ;  and  we  cannot  cofx- 
ceive  why  it  makes  a  part  of  our  nature,  unlefs  it  is 
becaufe  annihilation,  to  which  it  is  wholly  repugnant, 
does  not.  Our  nature  cannot,  furely,  be  fo  contrived, 
as  to  be  moil  mocked  at  that,  of  all  things,  which 
muft  happen  to  us. 

Sbep.  And  yet  if,  as  you  obferve,  this  dread  of 
annihilation  is  of  no  ufe  to  us ;  nay,  if  it  often  fills 
our  minds  with  gloomy  and  terrible  thoughts  j  why 
is  it  made  a  part  of  our  nature  ? 

Decb.  I  anfwer,  in  order  to  intimate  our  immor- 
tality to  us,  that  we  may  provide  for  our  happinefs 
in  a  ftate  that  is  never  to  have  an  end.  Try  if  you 
can  affign  a  better  ufe,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
point  you  are  endeavouring  to  make  good. 

Sbep.  If  the  defire  of  being,  and  the  dread  of 
annihilation,  which  I  take  to  arife  from  thence,  car- 
ried with  them  any  real  proof  of  our  immortality,  I 
mould  be  as  ready  to  acquiefce  in  it,  as  any  man. 
But  I  can  fee  no  more  in  this  defire  and  fear,  than  in 
many  others.  When  we  have  been  long  accuftomed 
to  let  our  hearts  on  the  expectation  of  fome  mighty 
happinefs,  promifed  to  us>  any  thing  that  damps  or 
checks  that  expectation,  fills  us  with  ftrong  appre- 
henfions  and  fears.  Mere  being,  confidered  in  itfelf, 
N  2  and 
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and  fimply,  is  not  the  object  of  defire.  If  happinefs 
is  annexed  to  it,  we  defire  it  •,  if  mifery,  we  would 
be  glad  to  fhake  it  off.  But  as  happinefs,  without 
being,  is  impoffible  ;  we  defire  to  prolong,  and  dread 
to  terminate,  even  a  miferable  being-,  becaufe  we 
pleafe  ourfelves  with  an  imagination,  that  it  may, 
poflibly,  be  better  with  us  hereafter.  No  man,  I  be- 
lieve, would  eagerly  defire  being,  and  dread  anni- 
hilation, if  that  being  were  to  be  void  of  all  enjoy- 
ment, altho'  it  were,  at  the  fame  time,  free  from  all 
pain;  much  lefs,  if  it  were  fubject  to  perpetual  mi- 
fery. It  appears,  from  hence,  that  it  is  not  mere 
fimple  being  we  are  fo  fond  of,  but  being  happy ; 
nor  mere  annihilation  we 'abhor,  but  the  impoffibility 
of  all  enjoyment  neceflarily  annexed  to  it.  The  love 
of  being  is  nothing  more  than  the  defire  of  life  ;  and 
the  dread  of  annihilation  is  only  the  fear  of  death,  in 
a  mind  taught  and  accuftomed  to  hope  for  end  lefs 
duration.  All  our  paflions  of  defire  grafp  at  an 
eternal  fruition  of  their  objects,  and,  if  indulged, 
run  out  to  infatiability  and  excefs ;  and  all  our  paf- 
iions  of  averfion  maintain  an  everlafting  enmity  with 
their  objects.  Now  as  immortality  is  only  life  conti- 
nued on  for  ever,  and  annihilation  only  total  death  ; 
the  fame  paffion  that  bids  us  defire  life,  muft  more 
ftrongly  prompt  us  to  the  love  of  immortality ;  and 
the  fame  paffion  that  excites  in  us  a  fear  of  death, 
cannot  but  fill  us  with  ftill  greater  horror,  at  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  ceafmg  to  be :  yet,  as  our  love  of  life 
does  not  prove  to  us  that  life  will  never  come  to  an 
end  ;  and  as  the  fear  of  death  is  no  proof  that  we 
fhall  never  die ;  fo  the  mere  defire  of  immortality 
cannot  demonftrably  prove  it,  nor  the  mere  dread  of 
annihilation  refute  it,  to  us. 

Deck. 
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Deck.  But  can  we  fuppofe  that  God  hath  given  us 
any  defire,  for  the  gratification  of  which  he  hath  made 
no  provifion,  even  thos  we  fhould  fix  that  defire  on 
its  proper  object,  reftrain  it  within  due  bounds,  and 
fo  ad,  as  not  to  deprive  ourfelves  of  any  original  rea- 
fbn  we  may  have  had  to  hope  for  the  enjoyment  of 
what  he  hath  thus  by  nature  made  defirable  ?  Surely 
the  ftrong  defire  of  being,  or,  if  you  will,  of  being 
happy  for  ever,  could  not  have  been  fo  univerfally 
impreffed  on  the  nature  of  all  men  in  vain,  and  for 
no  end. 

Sbep.  I  am  really  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  this  argument,  for  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  carries  with  it  no  fmall  degree  of  evidence  in  fa- 
vour of  that  doclrine :  but  it  is  only  to  thofe  who  be- 
lieve in  God,  and  have  right  notions  of  him ;  who, 
as  we  have  already  feen,  are  only  thofe  who  have  been 
taught  to  think  and  believe  rightly  of  God.  This 
argument,  therefore,  draws  all  its  force  from  reve- 
lation and  inftruclion,  and  not  at  all  from  the  mere 
light  of  nature ;  but  the  light  of  nature  hath 
prompted  Plato  with  fome  other  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  foul,  which  I  fuppofe  you  forget, 
cr  you- would  mention  them,  on  this  occafion,  as 
doing  particular  honour  to  that  light, 

Temp.  What  are  thofe  ? 

Sbep.  He  lays  it  down  for  a  maxim,  that  every 
caufe  produces  an  effeEi  contrary  to  it/elf;  and  that, 
therefore,  as  life  produces  death,  fo  death  Jhall  pro- 
duce life. 

Temp.  Nothing  can  be  more  falfe,  or  trifling. 

Sbep.  Cicero,  it  is  probable,  was  of  your  opinion ; 

for,  if  I  forget  not,  he  omits  this  in  fumming  up 

Plato'?,  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
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To  prove  that  the  foul  will  exift  after  it  is  feparated 
from  the  body,  he  endeavours  to  prove  it  exifted 
before  it  was  joined  to  it. 

Temp.  That,  indeed,  would  prove  the  exiflence  of 
the  foul  to  be  independent  on  the  body,  but  could 
never  demonftrate  its  eternity.  But,  pray,  how  does 
he  prove  its  pre-exiflence  ? 

Sbep.  By  endeavouring  to  {hew,  that  what  we  call 
aptnefs  in  children  to  learn,  is  nothing  more  than 
memory ;  fo  that  what  they  fee  or  learn  in  this  world, 
only  revives  the  dim  traces  of  what  they  knew  in  a 
former  life. 

Temp.  Is  not  that  a  very  weak  argument,  Mr. 
Dechaine  ? 

Dech.  It  is,  I  own.  The  light  of  nature,  how- 
ever, is  not  anfwerable  for  every  abfurdity  of  the 
philofophers. 

Sbep.  True  •,  but  the  darknefs  of  nature  is  •,  for  I 
am  fure  their  abfurdities  were  not.  revealed  to  them. 
The  fame  philofopher  fays  in  hisPk<edrus,  That 
alone  which  moves  itfelf,  inafmuch  as  it  is  never  de- 
ferted  by  iff  elf  *  never  ceafes  to  move  •,  but  the  mind 
moves  it f elf)  and  borrows  not  its  motion  from  any  thing 
elfe ;  and  therefore  muft  move,  and  confequently  exift y 
for  ever. 

Temp.  Thefe  are  ftrange  arguments,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  incapable  of  proving  any  thing,  tho*  in  the 
hands  of  the  greateft  difputant. 

Sbep.  We  have  now  feen,  that  the  law  of  nature 
muft  be  extremely  defective,  if  it  do  not  give  us  full 
affurances  of  very  great  rewards  and  puniihments  in 
another  life,  for  what  we  do  here ;  that  this  is  im- 
poffible,  without  clearly  proving  to  us,  that  our  fouls 
are  imperilhable  and  immortal  5  and  that  the  light 
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of  nature  hath  been  fo  far  from  doing  this,  that  it 
hath  fullered  whole  nations  to  remain  for  feveral  ages 
in  a  perfect  ignorance  of  this  important  truth  ;  nay, 
and  what  is  woife,  hath  fuflfered  the  greater  part  of 
its  moft  unerring  oracles,  the  philofopbers,  to  deny 
it  i  and,  to  the  reproach  of  felf-fuffident  and  over- 
weening nature,  hath  put  little  into  the  mouths  of 
thofe  few,  that  believed  in  it,  almoft  gratis,  to  defend 
it  with,  but  nonfenfe  and  fophiftry,  altho'  nature  had 
done  her  utmoft,  and  human  literature  had  lent  her 
afiiftance,  to  make  them  the  greateft  men  in  the 
world.  The  wifdom  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  united* 
produce  fuch  arguments  for  a  moft  favourite  opi- 
nion, as  they  themfelves  are  diffatisfied  with,  and 
therefore  call  for  more  than  human  help.  Cicero, 
being  fo  fond  of  this  opinion,  that,  as  he  fays,  he 
would  rather  err  with  Plato  in  holding  it,  than  think 
rightly  with  thofe  who  deny  it,  poorly  echoes  the  ar- 
guments of  Plato,  adds  little  to  them  himfelf,  and* 
at  the  conclufion,  in  a  manner  giving  up  the  point* 
with  all  the  arguments  brought  to  fupport  it,  he  en- 
deavours to  comfort  himfelf,  and  others,  againft  die 
approach  of  death,  by  proving  death  to  be  no  evil, 
even  fuppofing  the  foul  to  perifa  with  the  body. 
Thus,  gentlemen,  thefe  fan&ions  of  the  univerfal 
law,,  that  ought  to  be  moft  evident  to  all  men,  nay, 
to  the  moft  ignorant,  are,  by  the  boafted  light  of 
nature,  evident  to  no  man,  not  even  to  the  moft 
learned.  For  how  can  it  be  evident  to  unaflifted 
reafon,  that  the  good  man  (hall  hereafter  be  happy, 
and  the  bad  man  mifersble,  when  reafon  is  able,  of 
itfelf,  to  produce  no  tolerable  proof,  that  either  of 
therh  (hull  be  at  all  ? 

rj-.-t;  -. ;v.:iL^  ;;•  .^.jrf^-aqf&i. .-.3-fe; 
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Temp.  I  am  furprifed,  that  Plato  and  Cicero,  who 
were  not  far  from  thinking  rightly  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  mould  not  have  deduced  the  neceflity  of  a 
future  ftate,  together  with  its  rewards  and  punilh- 
ments,  from  the  juftice  of  God,  the  mifery  of  good 
men,  and  the  happinefs  of  bad  men,  in  this  life. 

Shep.  Their  philofophy  was  wholly  repugnant  to 
this  only  demonftration  for  a  future  life.    They  held, 
that  the  chief  good  confifts  in  following  nature, 
placed  it  in  this  life,  and  made  virtue  its  own  re- 
ward.   Thefe  notions,  which,  in  times  over-run  with 
errors  of  the  moft  hideous  afpect,  ferved  to  put  a 
better  face  on  their  philofophy,  made  it  as  abfurd  in 
them,  as  in  our  modern  Deifts,  to  eftablilh  moral  ob- 
ligation on  a  belief  in  future  rewards  and  punim- 
ments.     And   yet  Plato,    in  his  Phxdon,  actually 
does  it  •,  that  is,  notwithftanding  his  making  virtue 
its  own  reward,  he  affigns  it  another  in  the  future 
life ;  but  it  admits  of  a  better  excufe  in  him,  who  al- 
ways founds  virtue  on  religion,  and  makes  them  but 
one  and  the  fame  thing,  than  in  Cicero,  who,  in  the 
fifth  book  of  his  Tufculan  queftions,  maintains,  that 
virtue  of  itfelf,  in  fpite  of  all  the  miferies  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable,  is  fujficient  to  make  life  happy, 
and  who  makes  a  jeft  of  the  future  punifhments  de- 
fcribed  by  the  poets,  and  believed  by  the  vulgar, 
without  fubftituting  or  fuppofing  any  others  more 
rational.     All  this,  however,  does  not  hinder  him 
from  frequently  referring  the  actions  of  men  to  the 
approbation  or- difpleafure  of  the  gods,  and  even 
talking  a  good  deal  of  the  happinefs,  which  virtuous 
men  will  enjoy  in  another  life.     But  neither  he,  nor 
even  Plato,  who  fully  aflerts  the  eternity  of  rewards 
and  punifhments,  in  all  their  diftrefs  for  arguments 
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to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  ever  think  of 
deducing  it  from  the  juftice  of  God,  and  the  ma- 
nifeft  -want  of  juftice  in  this  world.     But,  granting 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  to  be  rendered  by  fenti- 
ment  or  reafon  (I  will  not  ftay  to  ask  you  which)   fo 
plain,  not  only  to  philofophers,  but  to  all  men,  with- 
out the  leaft  inftrudtion,  that  no-body  can  be  igno- 
rant of  it  i  yet  this  will  be  far  from  fixing  the  future 
fanctions  of  the  natural  law,  and  giving  us  ftrong 
aflurances  of  being  hereafter  glorioufly   rewarded, 
or  terribly  punifhed,  for  what  we  do  here.     A  man 
who  hath  no  inftructor  but  himfelf,  and  fees  no  au- 
thority  or  law  above  him  but  thofe  of  his  country, 
altho'  it  were  poffible  for  him  to  forefee,  that  his  foul 
will  exift  for  ever  •,  yet,  if  he  is  difappointed  of  a  re- 
ward for  what  he  doss  here,  and  can  efcape  from  the 
punifhment  of  his  evil  actions  in  this  life,  he  will 
hardly  dread  the  one,  or  hope  for  the  other,  in  a  life 
to  come.     As  he  is  not  fure  there  is  an  infinitely 
•wife,  juft,  and  powerful  God,  he  will  take  it  for 
granted  that  death  is  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all  that  is 
paft ;  that  juftice  and  right,  like  all  the  other  con- 
cerns of  this  life,  are  bounded  by  the  grave,  and  that 
his  foul  is  to  pafs  from  this  world  to  the  next  juft  as 
he  docs,  who,  quitting  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of 
one  community,  goes  over  to,  and  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  another,  in  which  no  cognizance  is  taken  of 
what  he  did  before  his  removal.     How  fhall  fuch  a 
man  find  out  that  all  his  good  and  evil  actions  will  be 
remembred,  that  rewards  and  punifhments,  propor- 
tionable to  the  ends  of  a  law,  on  which  the  happinefs 
of  the  univerfe   depends,  will  be  conferred  or  in- 
flicted on  him ;  and  that,  in  order  to  this,  he  is  to  be 
judged  by  a  Being  who  is  prefent  every-where,  who 

knows 
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knows  all  things,  even  the  thoughts  of  mens  hearts ; 
•whofe  juftice  cannot  be  biafled,  and  whofe  power 
cannot  be  refitted,  altho'  the  whole  world  fhould 
confpire  againft  him  ?  Cicero,  with  all  his  knowlege, 
gives  but  one  lot  to  the  good  and  evil  in  another  life. 
It  was  his  opinion,  that  if  the  foul  is  immortal,  it 
tmift  be  happy  ;  if  it  perijhes  with  the  body,  it  cannot 
le  miferable.  This  confolation  he  adminifters  alike  to 
all  men,  \vithout  making  any  diftinction  ;  I  mean  in 
his  Tuft.  Dtfp.  and  his  Cato  Major-,  and,  confe- 
quently,  leaves  moral  obligation  on  a  mere  temporal 
footing,  which,  in  effect,  is  not  a  whit  better  than 
downright  Atheifm.  Bur,  in  his  dream  of  Scipio, 
when  he  does  not  reafon,  nor  feem  to  inculcate  any 
particular  doctrine,  he  indeed  introduces  the  elder 
Scipio  telling  the  younger,  by  way  of  dream,  that 
thofe  who  ferved  their  country,  and  cultivated  juftice 
and  the  other  virtues,  Jhould  go  to  heaven  after  death ; 
but  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  ivho  had  violated  the  laws 
of  the  gods  and  men,  Jhould,  after  leaving  their  bo- 
dies, be  tcjfed  about  on  the  earth,  and  not  return  to 
heaven  for  many  ages.  How  inconfiftent  is  this  with 
what  is  faid,  in  the  fame  performance,  that  the  foul 
of  man  is  a  God!  Can  a  Divine  Being  be  wicked, 
and  for  its  wickednefs  be  excluded,  for  a  long  time, 
from  the  place  of  happinefs  ?  It  was  this  notion  of 
the  foul's  divinity,  that  hindered  Cicero  from  fup- 
pofing  it  liable  to  eternal  fufferings,  and  induced  him 
to  affign  it  only  a  temporary  and  purgative  exclufion 
from  heaven ;  and  that  not  fo  much  by  way  of  pu- 
nifhment  for  the  tranfgrefllon  of  a  divine  law,  as  in 
order  to  cleanfe  it  from  earthly  defilements,  and  refit 
it  for  its  native  habitation  above.  But  if  one  mould 
ask  how  the  foul's  being  tolled  about  on  earth,  for 
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many  ages,  fhould  clean fe  it  from  the  defilements  of 
fin,  neither  Cicero t  nor  any  body  elfe,  could  return  a 
rational  anfwer.  Now  if  a  perfon  of  Cicero's  abilities 
and  learning  could,  from  the  light  of  nature,  work 
out  no  better  fcheme  than  this,  which  renders  futu- 
rity almoft  ufelefs  to  moral  obligation  j  how  much 
further  from  truth  and  reafon  muft  we  fuppofe  the 
bulk  of  mankind  to  ftray,  if  each  ignorant  perfon  is 
to  be  left  intirely  to  his  own  thoughts  and  difcoveries 
in  refpedt  to  the  future  rewards  of  virtue,  and  pu- 
nilhments  of  vice  ? 

Decb.  Yet  the  Heathens,  if  we  may  judge  by 
what  their  hiftorians  and  poets  have  left  us  on  record, 
did  actually  expect  rewards  and  punimments  in  an* 
other  life  for  what  they  did  in  this,  and  fuch,  too,  as 
were  of  Efficient  weight  to  enforce  the  law  of  nature. 

Sbep.    You    cannot   mew,   however,    that  they 
founded  theie  expectations  on  convincing  reafons  or 
aflurances,  or  their  wifeft  philofophers  would  not  fo 
generally  have  made  a  jeft  of  them,  as  they  did.  The 
odd  fituation,  and  the  ridiculous  circumftances,  af- 
figned  by  the  vulgar  and  the  poets  to  the  future  judg- 
ment, and  the  happinefs  or  mifery  to  come,  which 
fet  their  whole  fcheme  in  a  direct  oppofition  to  reafon 
and  common  fenfe,  they  drew  from  their  own  ima- 
ginations.    As  to  the  mere  expectation  of  fuch  a 
judgment,  and  its  confequences,  thofe  they  could 
have  borrowed  from  nothing  elfe  but  tradition,  or 
their  notions  of  Divine,  juftice ;  but  as  thefe  latter 
taught  them  to  believe  in  many  gods,  and  thofe  as 
wicked  and  unjuft  as  the  worft  of  men,  the  rewards 
and  punifhments  to  be  expected  from  them  were  bet- 
ter fitted  to  pervert,  than  fupport  and  enforce,the  law 
of  righteoufnefs. 

Deck. 
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Decb.  You  muft  grant,  however,  that  Plato's  no- 
tions of  future  rewards  and  punimments  were  very 
juft.  They  may  ferve  to  fhew  us  what  the  light  of 
nature,  tho'  left  to  itfelf,  is  capable  of  doing. 

Shep.  That  philofopher,  who  makes  all  religious 
knowlege  to  depend  on  revelation,  either  drew  his 
theory  of  futurity  from  his  travels  into  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  light  of  revelation,  and  the  hints  of 
thofe  who  were  not  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
facred  writings,  and  the  religion  of  the  Ifraelites  •,  or 
elfe  he  refined  it  from  the  crude  opinions  of  his 
countrymen  -,  extracting  and  feparating,  by  the  force 
of  amazing  talents,  what  was  original  and  true,  from 
that  which  was  novel  and  fuperftitious.  But  upon 
your  fcheme,  Sir,  every  man  ought  to  have  been  a 
Plato.  It  concerned  themfelves  and  others,  as  much 
as  it  did  him,  that  all  the  reft  of  the  world  mould 
have  known  the  fanctions  of  the  divine  law  as  well  as 
he  ;  and,  in  your  opinion,  they  were  able  to  find 
them  out  by  their  own  natural  light :  but  this  we  fee, 
by  experience,  they  could  not  do ;  and,  after  all,  he, 
who  alone  was  capable  of  fpeaking  rationally  on  the 
fubject  of  future  rewards  and  puni foments,  was  not 
able  to  fatisfy  himfelf  about  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  on  which,  of  neceffity,  they  muft  be  founded. 
Yet,  had  he  been  never  fo  able  to  convince  himfelf, 
and  convert  all  the  world  to  his  fentiments ;  he  came, 
however,  too  late  upon  the  ftage  to  be,  in  your  opi- 
nion, an  univerfal  inftruclor. 

Decb.  Pray,  Sir,  is  confcience  natural  or  artificial  ? 
Does  it  make  a  part,  or  is  it  a  faculty,  of  the  foul,  as 
well  as  judgment  or  imagination?  If  it  is,  which  I 
believe  no-body  will  deny,  its  dictates  muft  be  na- 
tural; and  as  in  all  men  it  annexes  hope  to  good 

actions, 
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actions,  and  fear  to  evil  ones,  it  feems  itfelf  to  bind 
over  every  moral  agent  to  a  future  judgment,  and  its 
confequences. 

Shep.  Deifts,  I  know,  talk  much  of  confcience,  as 
a  fufficient  rule  of  duty  -,  and,  by  their  doctrine  of 
fmcerity,  make  the  judgment  of  God  to  fecond  that 
of  confcience,  even  altho'  it  mould  be  wrong  in- 
formed ;  which  is  the  fame  as  either  to  make  all 
actions  indifferent  in  themfelves,  or,  at  leait,  to  place 
their  good  or  evil  nature,  with  regard  to  the  agent, 
merely  in  his  opinion.  How  they  will  be  able  to  re- 
concile this  with  their  fentiments  concerning  the 
eternal  and  unalterable  fitneffes  of  actions  and  things, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  as  to  the  hopes  and  fears  excited  in 
the  mind  by  confcience,  they  proceed  intirely  from 
the  lights,  whether  natural  or  revealed,  which  the 
mind  is  furnifhed  with  of  God,  and  his  juftice. 
Confcience  is  not,  itfelf,  a  faculty  of  the  mind,  but 
only  that  habitual  judgment  which  a  man  pafies  on 
his  moral  actions,  before  he  does  them,  and  that  re- 
membrance of  them  after  they  are  done,  to  which 
their  conformity  or  non-conformity  to  his  religious 
principles  adds  pleafing  or  boding  expectations.  The 
confcience  cannot  dictate,  till  it  be  itfelf  informed  -, 
that  is,  no  man  can  pronounce  this  action  good,  and 
hope  to  be  hereafter  rewarded  for  it ;  nor  condemn 
that  action  as  evil,  and  found  on  the  committal  of  it 
the  fear  of  future  punifhment ;  till  he  be  furnifhed 
with  fome  rule  to  cenfure  his  actions  by,  and  have 
reafon  to  believe  he  will  be  judged  hereafter  by  that 
rule  for  what  he  does.  Now  we  have  already  feen, 
that  revelation  alone  can  fupply  us  with  a  right  rule 
of  action,  and  fet  before  us  a  fufficient  authority  to 
enforce  conformity  between  our  actions  and  that  rule. 

As 
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As  there  can  be  no  confcience  without  religion,  fo 
the  goodnefs  of  confcience  depends  on  the  goodnefs 
and  truth  of  the  religion  by  which  it  is  informed, 
and  that  again  on  revelation.  Moft  men  have  been 
trained  up  in  a  belief,  that  God  is  prefent  every- 
where, knows  all  our  thoughts  and  actions,  and  will 
hereafter  judge  us  for  them.  This  belief,  operating 
continually  on  the  mind,  and  being  ftrengthened  by 
its  own  reafonablenefs,  takes  deep  root,  becomes 
natural,  and  adds  pleafing  hopes,  or  guilty  fears, 
to  what  we  do.  If  we  fuppofe  a  man  habituated  to 
no  fuch  opinion,  a  man  fed,  but  never  taught,  we 
muft  fuppofe  him  utterly  void  of  confcience,  and  as 
yet  incapable  of  virtue  or  vice. 

Dech.  Do  you  not  confefs  by  this,  that  the  good 
or  evil  of  his  actions,  as  foon  as  he  acquires  a  con- 
fcience, depends  intirely  on  it  ?  And  furely,  Sir,  if 
confcience  depends  wholly  on  inflruction,  he,  whofe 
confcience  is  wrong  informed,  is  not  guilty  of  the 
evil  he  does  purfuant  to  it. 

Sbep.  All  actions,  ftrictly  fpeaking,  are  right  or 
wrong  in  themfelves.  But  men,  being  unable  of 
themlelves  fufficiently  to  diftinguifh.  right  from 
wrong,  are  liable  to  be  fet  aftray  by  wrong  inftruc- 
tions.  He  whofe  ignorance,  for  want  of  inftruction, 
and  he  whofe  errors,  by  means  of  wrong  inftructions, 
lead  him  to  bad  actions,  is  excu fable  in  rhe  fight 
of  God,  provided  his  ignorance  and  errors  were  in- 
vincible •,  for  God  will  require  no  more  of  any  man, 
than  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  furnifh  him  with 
means  of  attaining  to. 

Decb.  But  I  fay,  God  hath  given  reafon  to  every 
man,  by -which  he  is  able  to  inform  himfelf  about 
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fuch  things  as  are  neceflary,  and  to  correct  the  wrong 
inftructions  that  may  be  given  him. 

Sbep.  If  his  reafbn  is  able  to  teach  him  all  things 
neceflary  for  him  to  know,  he  can  never  ftand  in 
need  of  inftruction,  nor  a  prefervative  againft  wrong 
inftructions.  But  I  think  I  have  fufficiently  fhewn, 
that  reafon  itfelf  ftands  extremely  in  need  of  in- 
ftruclions and  prefervatives  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  grofleft  errors,  and  leading  us  to  the  molt 
enormous  crimes  -,  and  therefore,  till  it  is  well  in- 
ftructed  itfelf,  it  can  be  no  proper  inftructor. 

Decb.  When  right  and  wrong  inftruclions  are 
offered  to  any  man,  how  is  he  to  determine  his 
Choice  ? 

Sbep.  By  his  reafon. 

Dech.  Why  then  the  dernier  refort  is  in  reafon 
after  all,  and  that  is  the  only  inftructor. 

Sbep.  By  no  means.  When  two  mafters  teach 
you  two  phyfical  problems,  contrary  to  each  other, 
and  each  of  them  propofes  and  explains  his  demon- 
ftration  to  you,  it  is  your  reafbn,  no  doubt  on't, 
that  determines  you  to  clofe  with  the  one  or  the 
other  i  but  it  is  the  m after,  who  lays  the  proportion 
before  you,  who  gives  you  the  demonftration,  and 
who  enables  your  reafon  to  form  the  right  judg- 
ment, or  miQeads  it  into  a  wrong  one.  It  is  fb  in 
refpect  to  confcience.  It  pafles  no  judgment  upon 
actions,  till  the  mind  is  furniilied  with  fome  rule  of 
action ;  and  if  that  rule  happens  to  be  wrong,  and 
reafon,  by  the  afliftance  of  other  lights,  is  not  able 
to  correct  it,  the  confcience,  in  that  cafe,  dictates 
what  is  wrong.  Neither  does  the  confcience  always 
add  pleafure  or  pain  to  the  reflections  we  make  on 
what  we  have  done,  till  we  are  habituated  to  think 
I"  this 
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this  action  comely  and  laudable,  and  that  action  bafe 
and  culpable.  Nor  does  it  entertain  the  mind  with 
hopes,  or  dam  it  with  fears,  till  reafon  is  perfuaded 
there  is  a  God,  who  watches  over  all  we  do,  and 
will  hereafcer  call  us  to  an  account  for  it. 

YO  U  have  afierted,  Sir^  almoft  in  the  words  of 
Tindal,  and  the  other  Deifts,  that  as  God  is  a 
perfect  Being,  fo  his  law  muft,  in  all  refpects,  be 
moft  perfect  •,    and  that  every  man,  by  the  mere 
light  of  nature,  without  the  leaft  inftruction,  is  able 
clearly  and  eafily  to  apprehend  it.     But,  upon  con- 
fidering  the  extent  and  ftrength  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, we  have  found  them  at  preient  utterly  inca- 
pable of  attaining  to  any  competent  notion  of  a  di- 
vine law,  if  left  wholly  to  themfelves.     They  have 
no  innate  idea  of  God,  no  congenite  rule  of  action, 
no  forefight  of  rewards  and  punilhments,  impreffed 
on  them  by  mere  nature.     Nor  is  the  reafon  of  a 
man,   left    to    himfdf,    and    utterly    uninftructed, 
able   to  trace  out  a  right    idea   of   God   and  his 
attributes,  an  infallible  diftinction  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  fanctions  of  force  and  validity  propor- 
tionable to  the  important  ends  of  an  univerfal  law. 
This  argument,  fo  clear  and  convincing  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  natural  powers  and  ex- 
tent of  the  human  mind,  is  vaftly  ftrengthened  by 
an  appeal  to  experience ;    from  which  it  appears, 
that  mankind,  inftead  of  being  able,  thro'  a  long 
feries  of  ages,  by  the  mere  light  of  nature,  to  find 
out  a  fight  idea  of  God  rmd  his  laws,  on  the  con- 
trary, "after   having; 'Without  doubt,  ; been  -well  ac- 
quainted at  firft  with  both,  gradually,  and  at  length 
almoft  'univerlally,  loft  fight  of  both;  infomuch  that 
"  idolatry, 
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idolatry,  as  bad  as  Atheifm,  and  wickednefs,  worfe 
than  Brutality,  were  eftablifhed  for  religion  and  law 
in  all  countries.  The  philofophers,  who  lived,  and 
fought,  in  the  moft  knowing  countries,  for  religious 
and  moral  truth,  but  fought,  as  the  wifeft  of  them 
confefs,  in  vain,  render  this  argument  flill  more  co- 
gent and  conclufive.  I  need  not  be  particular,  in 
order  to  Ihew  this,  by  recounting  to  you  their  in- 
finite abfurdities,  and  eternal  contradictions.  Nor 
need  I  tell  you  that  Pliny  fays,  man  could  know  no- 
thing without  inftruclion  -,  that  Plutarch  afTerts,  he 
would  be  the  wildeft  of  all  the  animals,  if  left  wholly 
to  himfclf  j  that  all  the  antient  heathen  poets,  hifto- 
rians,  and  philofophers,  reprefent  the  firft  men  as 
the  moft  fierce  and  outrageous  race  of  favages  in  all 
the  woods  ;  that  Plato  calls  philofophy,  by  which 
they  were  civilized,  the  gift,  and  Cicero,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  gods  ;  that  lamblicbus,  oblerving  the  ig- 
norance of  human  nature,  confejfes  there  is  no  remedy 
for  all  its  errors,  but  fame  portion  of  divine  inftruc- 
tion  or  light ;  that,  as  to  moral  obligation,  Plato 
afferts,  there  are  no  fucb  things  by  nature,  as  juft 
things,  inafmuch  as  men  perpetually  differ  in  opinion 
about  them,  and  are  for  ever  contriving  new  jtand- 
ards  to  dijtinguijh  right  from  wrong,  and  that  there- 
fore there  can  be  no  law,  except  God  gives  it  to  us  \ 
that  Socrates,  Ariftipms,  Diogenes,  Pyrrho,  refer 
the  diftindion  between  right  and  wrong  to  the  laws 
of  fockty  ;  and  that  all  legislators  founded  the 
obligation  and  authority  of  focial  laws  upon  either; 
real  or  pretended  revelations.  If  you  would  have 
further  fatisfaftion  on  thefe  heads,  and  defire  to  have 
it  proved  to  you,  that  all  the  little  advances 
made  among  the  Greeks,  in  theology  or  morality, 
VOL.  I.  O  were 
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were  derived  from  Egyptian,  Phoenician,  and  Syrian 
traditions,  either  oral  or  written,  and  brought  into 
Greece  and  Italy  by  Thales,  Pherecydes,  Pythagoras? 
Plato,  and  others,  who  travelled  for  their  improve- 
ment into  the  afore- mentioned  countries,  you  may, 
at  your  leifure,  confult  Gale's  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 
where  unnumbered  teftimonies  are  drawn  together 
from  the  writings  of  the  antients,to  prove  thefe  points 
and  the  pafiages  from  whence  they  are  taken,  fairly 
and  faithfully  referred  to.  Thus,  Sir,  I  think  it 
plainly  appears,  that  the  lecond  and  fubfequent  arti- 
cles of  your  creed  are  without  foundation,  that  thro* 
mere  unamfted  nature,  in  its  prefent  ftate  of  blind- 
nefs  and  corruption,  we  can  neither  have  a  religion, 
nor  a  law,  fufficient  to  anfwer  the  ends  of  fociety, 
or  to  render  individuals  good  and  happy  ;  and  that 
we  may  therefore  fay  with  Cicero,  in  his  third  book 
De  natura  Deorum,  If  it  is  a  thing  agreed  on  by  all 
the  pbilofophers,  that  no  man  attains  to  true  wtfdom, 
we  are  all  in  a  weft  wretched  condition,  althoy  it  is 
faid,  that  God  hath  taken  the  utmoft  care  to  provide 
for  our  happinefs  •,  for  as  it  is  the  fame  thing,  whe- 
ther no- body  is  in  health,  or  whether  no- body  batb  it 
in  his  power  to  be  in  health,  fo  to  me  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, whether  no  man  is  wife,  or  no  man  can  be 
wife. 

Temp,  Till  now  I  thought  there  had  been  a  law 
and  religion  of  nature. 

Shep.  And  fo  there  is  ;  but  that  law  and  religion, 
which  are  but  one  and  the  fame  thing,  are  rather  to 
be  called  the  law  or  religion  of  nature,  on  account 
of  their  conformity  with  the  real  nature  of  God,  of 
man,  and  of  the  relation  between  God  and  man, 
and  the  circumftances  man  is  placed  in,  than  becaufe 
2  they 
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they  are  fufficiehtly  manifefted  to  all  men  by  the 
mere  light  of  nature,  without  the  leaft  occafion  for 
inilruclion. 

'Temp.  This,  I  think,  you  have  made  very  plain. 

Cunn.  Mr.  Shepherd  feems  not  fufficiently  to  con- 
fider  the  texts  of  fcripture  that  are  againft  him,  in 
relation  to  his  long-laboured  hypothefis  about  the  re- 
ligion and  law  of  nature.  St.  Paul,  in  the  fecond 
chapter  of  his  epiftle  to  the  Romans,  fays,  The  Gen- 
tiles',  which  have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the  things 
contained  in  the  law,  and  having  not  the  law,  are  a 
law  unto  themfelyes -,  which  Jhew  the  work  of  the  law 
written  in  tbeir  hearts,  their  conference  alfo  bearing 
witnefs,  and  their  thoughts  the  meanwhile  accufing, 
or  elfe  excufing,  one  another.  Here  St.  Paul  fpeaks 
plainly  of  a  law  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gentiles  ; 
and  maintains,  that  they  act  by  the  dictates  of  that 
law.  Now  experience,  which  Mr.  Shepherd  feems 
to  lean  to  more  than  fcripture,  vouches  ftrongly 
for  this  affertion  of  the  apoille:  what  can  be  more 
manifeft,  than  that  att  men  naturally  hate  robbery, 
theft,  adultery,  murder,  and  the  like  ?  which,  al- 
tho'  they  may,  on  fome  occafjons,  be  tempted,  by 
the  violence  of  their  paffions,  to  commit,  yet  that 
committal  is  immediately  followed  by  remorfe  and 
fhame.  It  is  alfo  as  evident  on  the  other  fide,  that 
all  men  find  a  natural  pleafure  and  complacency  in 
doing  good.  This  difference  between  good  and 
evil,  fo  clearly  pointed  out  by  nature,  and  fo  re- 
markably diftinguimed  by  rewards  and  punifhments, 
is  a  law,  a  law  of  confcience,  as  St.  Paid  maintains, 
which  it  can  never  be,  according  to  Mr.  Shepherd's 
own  doctrine,  unlefs  it  is  founded  on  the  knowlegc 
of  God,  and  a  fenfe  of  religion. 

O  2  femp. 
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Temp.  This  feems  fufficient  to  overturn  all  we 
have  been  doing  in  our  laft  and  prefent  conference, 
if  St.  Paul  is  allowed  to  have  fpoken  by  infpiration. 
Shep.  If  he  did,  revelation  was  certainly  necef- 
fary  ;  for  to  what  end  fhould  a  revelation  have  been 
made  to  men  who  knew,  or  could  eafily  have  known, 
the  true  religion  without  it  ?  But  if  he  did  not,  what 
he  fays  on  this  fubject  muft  pafs  for  no  more,  than 
the  opinion  of  any  other  man  as  knowing  as  he. 
You  have  told  us,  Mr.  Cunningham,  that  St.  Paul 
fays,  there  is  a  law  written  in  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  whereas  he  only  fays,  the  work  of  the  law 
is  written  there,  TQ  epyov  T£  yc'/*o  ypcnrlGi;  not 
' 


Citnn.  And  what  then  ?  Does  he  not  fay,  they 
are  a  law  unto  themfelves  ? 

Shep.  Yes  ;  but  he  fays,  in  the  very  fame  fen- 
tence,  that  they  have  not  the  law.  If  we  are  to 
catch  at  the  precife  meaning  of  his  words,  thofe  for 
me  it  is  plain  he  meant  literally,  and  thofe  for  you 
are  fpoken  in  a  metaphor  ;  for.no  man  can,  in  the 
proper  and  immediate  fenfe  of  the  word,  be  called 
a  law  ;  fo  that  here  I  muft  have  a  great  advantage. 

Deck.  Ay,  if  you  allow  the  apoftle  to  have  con- 
tradicted what  he  fays  literally,  by  what  he  fays  me- 
taphorically. 

Shep.  No,  Sir,  without  any  fuch  allowance.  If 
by  the  law  here  fpoken  of  we  underftand  the  moral 
lawi  enforced  by  natural  religion,  the  apoftle  flatly 
denies  that  the  Gentiles  have  this  law,  and  only  fays, 
that  they  do  by  natural  inftinct  the  things  contained 
in  that  law,  which  being  their  only  rule  of  action, 
they  are  to  be  judged  by  it  as  if  it  were  a  law.  But 
wnofoever  confiders  the  whole  chapter  muft  own, 

the 
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the  law  he  here  fpeaks  of  is  the  law  of  Mofes,  and 
the  Gentiles  he  fpeaks  of  are,  by  all  the  antient  com- 
mentators, and  moft  of  the  modern,  faid  to  be  thole 
who  knew  the  true  God,  fuch  as  Melchifedek  and 
Job,  who  lived  before  the  law  -,  as  the  Nincvites, 
who  repented  on  a  right  religious  principle,  altho* 
they  lived  not  under  the  law  ;  as  Cornelius^  who  was 
a  worfhiper  of  the  true  God.  Pray,  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham,  have  we  not  agreed,  that  religion  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  moral  virtue,  and  the  well-being  of  fo- 
ciety  ? 

Cunn.    We  have. 

Shep.  And  do  you  not  allow,  that  the  worfhip  of 
oppreflbrs,  adulterers,  and  devils,  would,  inftead  of 
anfwering  thefe  good  ends,  be  productive  of  wick- 
ednefs,  and  prejudicial  to  fociety  ? 

/-          ""4  T '  J  .<\^Q,  .. 

Cunn.    I  .^o.       : 

Shep.  It  follows  then,  that  the  apoftle  fpeaks  not, 
in  this  paffage,  of  idolaters,  and  worfhipers  df 
devils,  fince  he  fays  they  mall  be  juftified  ;  for  he, 
and  all  the  other  infpired  writers,  condemn  idolatry 
as  a  damnable  fin.  Do  you  think,  Sir,  he  will  be 
juftified  by  God,  who  is  not  pleafmg  and  acceptable 
in  the  fight  of  God  ? 

Cunn.  By  no  means. 

Sbep.  Therefore,  by  the  doclrine  of  $t?.n?tej 
that  Gentile,  who  does  not  believe  in  the  true  God, 
but  adores,  and  confequently  imitates,  the  worft  of 
beings,  cannot  be  juftified  by  the  law  of  God  ;  for; 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  epiftlc  to  the'-'/fr- 
brews ;  he  fays,  Without  faith  it  is  impoffible  -to 
pleafe  God.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  thofe  Gentiles, 
who  worfhibed  devils,  are  to  be  faved,  it  cannot 
be  by  any  law,  tior  by  any  poffibility  of  their  pleafing 
O  3  God  i 
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God  ;  but  by  an  act  of  infinite  companion,  which 
God  for  Chrift's  fake  may  extend  to  fuch  of  them 
as  were  idolaters  thro'  invincible  ignorance  ;  yet,  as 
to  moral  honefty,  chofe  to  follow  the  better  dictates 
of  natural  inftinct.  Jf  there  had  been  a  law,  that 
could  have  given  life,  righteoufnefs  Jhould  have 
been  by  the  law  -,  but  the  fcripture  hath  concluded 
all  under  fin  •,  fo  that  even  fuppofmg  the  Gentiles  to 
have  the  law  of  God,  you  fee  they  cannot  be  ju- 
ftined  merely  by  that  law,  the  very  beft  of  them 
having,  in  numberlefs  inftances,  tranfgreffed  it. 
Wherefore,  when  glory,  honour,  and  peace,  are 
•promifed  to  thofe  of  them  who  do  well,  it  is  plain, 
fuch  only  are  to  be  underftood,  as  turn  from  the 
worlhip  of  devils  to  that  of  the  true  God,  and  en- 
deavour to  lead  a  good  life,  conformable  to  his 
will. 

Cunn.  And  pray  what  ufe  would  you  make  of 
the  conceffion?  in  cafe  I  (hould  allow,  that  the 
apoftle  here  fpeaks  only  of  believing  Gentiles  ? 

Shep.  The  ufe  is  eafily  apprehended  •,  for  you 
concluded  from  this  paflage,  that  the  Gentiles,  having 
the  law  of  God  written  in  their  hearts,  are  juftified 
by  that  law,  if  they  act  up  to  it  ;  yet  you  fee,  by 
examining  the  paflage  a  little  more  carefully,  by 
confidering  the  context,  and  by  comparing  what  is 
here  delivered,  with  what  the  fame  apoftle  fays  elfe- 
where,  that  he  meant  not  in  the  leaft  to  maintain, 
that  the  idolatrous  Gentiles,  who  knew  not  God, 
have  his  law  written  in  their  hearts  ;  and  that  he 
only  intended  to  prove  againft  the  Jews,  who  ap- 
propriated the  law  of  God  and  falvation  to  them- 
felves,  that  the  Gentiles,  altho*  they  receive  not  the 
written  law  of  God,  may,  neverthelefs,  entertain 

his 
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his  fpiritual  law  in  their  hearts  -,  which  if  a  few, 
who  had  the  benefit  of  infpiration  and  inftruftion, 
did,  how  can  this  prove,  that  all  the  reft,  who 
were  deftitute  of  thofe  advantages,  either  did,  or 
could  ? 

Cunn,  The  apoftle  tells  us  how  ;  namely,  by 
nature. 

Sbep.  St.  Paul  fpeaks  not  in  this  place  of  what 
nature  might  have  done,  but  of  what  was  actually 
done  agreeable  to  nature  in  a  few  ;  for  he  was  fen- 
fible  the  grofs  of  the  Gentiles  were  far  from  having 
the  work,  that  is,  the  practical  fpirit  and  power  of 
God's  law,  actually  written  in  their  hearts  by  the 
mere  light  of  nature,  fince  they  either  did  not  ter- 
minate their  defective  morality  in  religion  ;  or,  if 
they  did,  it  was  in  a  falfe  and  diabolical  religion.  I 
will  not  here  infift  on  what  fome  commentators  do, 
that  the  Greek  word  <pucns,  for  which  we  put  nature, 
fignifies  in  this  place  only  cuftom,  as  it  does  in 
fome  other  parts  of  St.  Paul's  writings  ;  for  in- 
ftance,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  firft  epiftle  to 
the  Corinthians,  where  he  a(ks,  whether  nature 
does  not  teach,  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair,  it  is 
a  flume  unto  him.  Here  alfo  our  tranflation  puts 
nature  for  <pva-i9y  which  in  this  place  can  fignify  no- 
thing but  cuftom.  It  is,  however,  worth  obferv- 
ing,  on  this  occafion,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
took  that  which  is  now  underftood  to  be  a  law  of 
nature,  only  for  a  law  of  cuftom  ;  for  the  former 
call  that  ethics,  which  the  latter  call  morality  -,  now 
200$,  from  which  the  firft,  and  mos,  from  which 
the  laft  is  derived,  both  fignify  cuftom  only.  As 
to  what  you  faid  a-while  ago,  that  experience 
vouches  for  the  doctrine  drawn  by  your  interpreta- 
O  4  tion 
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tion  from  this  paffage,  I  need  only  put  you  in  mind 
that  our  appeal  to  experience4s~«ver,  that  the  argu- 
ments deducible  from  thence  are  againft  you,  and 
that  experience  concurs  in  this  matter  exactly  with 
the  language  of  Scripture  throughout,  and  with  what 
St.  Paul  inculcates  in  other  places,  which  admit  of 
no  interpretation,  but  fuch  as  is  contrary  to  that, 
which  you  and  the  Deifts  put  on  this.  ;  Befides, 
Sir,  you  ought  a  little  better  to  confider,  what  fort 
of  experience  it  is  you  appeal  to.  All  men,  you 
fay,  approve  of  virtue,  and  abhor  vice.  But  I  fay, 
all  men  are  taught  to  do  fo  by  the  laws  of  their  own 
country,  by  the  inftrudions  of  their  parents,  and 
by  the  converfation  of  all  their  acquaintances,  from 
their  very  infancy  ;  yet  many,  in  fpite.of  all  thir, 
and  of  the  real  conformity  of  virtue  to  the  nature 
of  things,  abhor  virtue,  and  love  vice ;  fo  dim  is 
the  light  of  nature,  and  fo  feeble  is  the  moral 
fenfe. 

Cum.  Pray,  Sir,  are  not  even  the  idolatrous  Gen- 
tiles to  be  judged  by  God  ? 

Sbep.  They  are. 

Cunn.  Mud  they  not  be  judged  by  fome  law  ? 

Sbep.  They  mud,  as  St.  Paul  fays,  be  judged 
without  law,  that  is,  without  the  law  of  Mofes,  or 
any  Divine  law,  in  the  literal  and  proper  fenfe  of 
the  words.  When  a  law  is  fufficiently  promulgated, 
if  the  fubjecls  know  it,  they  are  to  be  judged  by  it  -, 
if  they  do  not,  they  are  to  be  condemned  for  their 
ignorance  of  it,  at  lead  in  cafe  they  tranfgrefs  it. 
So  far  as  the  Heathens  knew  the  will  of  God,  or 
might  have  known  it,  they  are  accountable  to 

bfflfc 
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Cunn.  But  you  feem  to  think  they  could  not  have 
known  it  at  all. 

Sbep.  You  wrong  me,  Sir  ;  I  only  infiftcd,  that 
it  was  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  have  a  right 
idea  of  God,  and  his  will ;  not  that  it  was  impoffible. 
But,  from  natural  reafon  and  fentiment,  the  groflefl 
idolaters  had  ibme  notion  of  the  difference  .between 
a  very  good  and  a  very  bad. action  •,  cUfiiked  the 
one,  and  approved  the  other.  They  had  moreover, 
from  tradition,  fbme  notion  of  a  fuperior  nature, 
altho'  very  defective  and  erroneous.  How  far  any 
one  among  them  might  have  advanced,  upon  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  notices,  towards  a  tolerable  fyftem 
of  duty,  God  only  knows  ;  and  therefore  God  only 
can  judge  them.  From  thence  I  think  it  realbnable 
to  conclude,  that,  altho*  God  hath  not  compre- 
hended them  in  thefchemeof  falvation  by  covenant, 
yet  thofe  of  them  may  ftand  in  his  fight  as  objects 
of  his  mercy,  thro?  the  extenfive  merits  of  (Thrift, 
who  made  the  beft  ufe  they  could  of  the  lights  they 
enjoyed. 

Deck.  As  objects  of  his  juftice  rather,  if  they 
muft  account  rigoroufly  for  their  opportunities..^;! j 

Sbep.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  judged  with 
rigour,  altho'  mercy  is  promifed  only  thro'  faith  to 
Chriftians.  But,  in  cafes  of  this  nature,  I  look  upon 
it  to  be  our  duty,  on  the  one  hand  to  know  what 
God  hath  declared,  and  on  the  other  to  fufpend 
our  opinions,  .where  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  termi- 
nate his  declarations.  When  God  is  fijent,  it  be- 
comes us  to  be  fo  too.  You  cannot  deny  it,  nor  I 
aflign  the  providential  reafon  for  it  -,  but  fo  it  is  in 
fact,  that  the  illiterate  Chriftian  is,  in  regard  to  the 
knowlege  of  natural  religion  and  morality,  upon  an 
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infinitely  better  footing,  than  the  moft  knowing 
Pagan. 

Cunn.  The  Divine  nature  and.  attributes,  and  of 
confequence  our  duty  on  all  occafions,  are  more  ea- 
fily  diicoverable  by  the  light  of  nature,  than  you 
are  aware  of.  St,  Paul  fays,  in  the  firft  chapter  of 
his  epiftle  to  the  Romans ,  That  which  may  be  known 
of  God,  is  manifeft  in,  or  to,  them  ;  namely,  to  all 
mankind  ;  for  God  hath  Jhewed  it  unto  them.  For 
the  inviftble  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  are  clearly  feen,  being  underjlood  by  the  things 
that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  God- 
head. 

Shep.  Do  you  infer  from  hence,  that  all  mankind 
could  have  eafily  arrived  at  a  right  notion  of  God, 
merely  by  conremplating  the  works  of  creation  ? 

Cunn.  Moft  certainly. 

Shep.  What !  even  thofe  who  were  born  in  coun- 
tries where  nothing  but  idolatry  had  long  pre- 
vailed ? 

Cunn.  Even  thofe. 

Shep.  How  came  it  to  pafs  then,  that  none  of 
them  ever  did  ? 

Cunn.  I  only  infift  on  the  words  of  the  apoftle. 
Pleafe  to  mew  they  do  not  make  directly  againft  you. 

Shep.  This  doctrine,  if  true,  will  damn  all  the 
Heathen  ;  for  St.  Paul,  after  the  words  you  have 
repeated,  fays,  So  that  they  are  without  excufe. 

Dech.  Never  trouble  yourfelf  with  the  confe- 
quence.  Do  you  allow  the  premifes  ? 

Shep.  Sir,  if  the  premifes  neceflarily  lead  to  this 
conclufion,  the  abetters  of  the  felf-fufficient  fcheme 
will  be  more  concerned  than  I,  to  confider  whether 
Mr.  Cunningham  hath  put  a  right  interpretation  on 

the 
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the  apoftle's  words,  or  not  ;  becaufe  if  they  are 
taken  precifely  in  his  fenfe,  Deifm  muft  be  a  dread- 
ful truth.  If  all  the  Heathen  had  full  and  fuflicient 
means  of  knowing  God  by  the  mere  light  of  na- 
ture •,  and  if,  notwithftanding,  they  continued  all 
their  lives  worfhiping  ftocks,  Hones,  and  devils, 
what  will  become  of  them  ? 

Deck.  Blefs  us  all !  you  are  in  mighty  pain  about 
the  Heathen.  If  Paul  damns  them  all,  what  is  tha£ 
to  me,  who  believe  them  to  be  on  as  good  a  foot- 
ing for  falvation,  as  himlelf  ? 

Shep.  It  does  concern  you  not  a  little,  fince  you 
hold  the  fame  damnatory  do&rine  which  you  have 
afcribed  to  St.  Paul  If,  as  you  maintain,  every 
Heathen  had  fufficient  means  of  knowing  God,  and 
his  duty ;  and  if  every  Heathen,  notwithftanding,  thro* 
a  neglect  of  thofe  means,  was  groQy  ignorant  of 
both  ;  it  follows,  that  every  Heathen  muft  be  damned 
for  wilfully  finning  againft,  or  ftifling,  the  clear  light 
of  his  own  nature.  But  Mr,  Cunningham  is  not 
only  concerned  to  refute  this  doctrine  he  hath  adopt- 
ed, but  likewife  to  vindicate  St.  Paul  againft  all 
who  mail  charge  him  with  holding  an  opinion, 
which  upon  Mr.  Cunningham's  own  principles  muft 
be  very  mocking.  Wherefore,  I  own,  the  ftrefs  of 
this  argument  lies  rather  on  him,  than  you.  Pray, 
Mr.  Cunningham^  do  you  think,  St.  Paul  intended 
by  this  paffage  to  fliew,  that  revelation  is  abfo- 
lutely  ufelefs  ? 

Cunn.  I  mean  no  fuch  thing,  Sir. 

Shep.  Yet  you  infer  from  it,  that  all  men,  in  the 
darkeft  ages  and  countries,  could  have  eafily  found 
out  a  right  idea  of  God,  and  human  duty,  by  the 
Unafiifted  light  of  nature.     This  furely  makes  reve- 
lation, 
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lation,  in  the  opinion  of  St.  Paul,  not  only  unnecef- 
fary,  but  impertinent. 

Decb.  Was  there  ever  fo  unfair  a  difputant ! 
You  do  not  feem,  Sir,  to  feek  for  the  truth,  but 
only  to  diftrefs  your  antagonift,  by  drawing  confe- 
quences  from  his  interpretation,  without  propoling 
one  of  your  own. 

Shep.  If  Mr.  Cunningham  would  once  acknow- 
lege  the  infufficiency  of  his,  it  would  then  lie  upon 
me  either  to  own  I  do  not  underftand  the  paffage, 
or  t?  furnim  a  better.  Pray,  Mf.  Cunningbam, 
may  I  aik  you  another  queftion  ? 

Cunn.  Provided  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Sbep._  Do.  you  think  St.  Paul  believed  in  the  Mo* 
fate  hiftory  ? 

Cunn.  An  excellent  queftion  !     Yes.     J*.    '^'. 

Sbep.  Then  he  muft  have  believed,  that  Adam 
was  once  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  and  fell  from 
thence  into  a  (late  of  corruption,  by  an  aft  of  dif- 
pbedience,  which  corruption  he  intailed  on  all  his 
pofterity  ;  that,  before  he  fell,  God  converfed  with 
him,  revealing  not  only  his  own  being,  but  alfo  his 
will,  in  fqme  refpeds,  to  him  ;  that  God  alfo  re- 
vealed Jiimfdf  and  his  will  to  Noah  ;  and,  that 
both  Adam  and  Noah^  by  their  facrifices,  and  other 
acls  of  worfhip,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  conver- 
fation,  mud  have  made  known  to  their  pofterity 
fuch  notices  of  God,,  and  ?he;r  duty,  as  they  them- 
felves  had  received  by  immediate  revejatiop. 

Cunn.  All  this  St.  Paul  muft  have  believed.^,^ 

Sbep.  Bu:  Sr.  Paul  could  hardly  have  believed' 
a  tittle  of  it,  had  he  been  periuaded,'  as  you  think 
he  was,  that  all  mcr  rould  liaye  known  God,  and 
their  duty,  withouf  revelation  ;  for,  "to  fay  nothing 
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of  Noab,  Adam  in  the  full  perfection  of  his  nature 
muft  have  enjoyed  as   much  at  leaft  of  the  natural 
light,  as  any  other  man,  and  therefore  flood  as  little 
iii  need  of  preternatural   inftruction,    as  either  Mr. 
Decbaine  or  you.     But  if  St.  Paul  did  aftually  be- 
lieve all  you  have  granted,  an  eafy  interpretation  of 
the  words  you  have  cited  from  him  will  refult  from 
his  faith  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  which  will  not  be 
liable  to  the  inconveniences  of  yours.       The  lan- 
guage of  nature  might  have  been  more  intelligible 
to  man,    before  his  faculties  were  impaired  by  fin, 
than  it  hath  been  fince.      But  if  he   had  failed  to 
find  the  knowlege  of  his  Maker  by  this  language, 
the  voice  of  God   himfelf,  inftructing  him,  muft 
have  been  fufficient  for  this  purpofe.      The  firft  men 
having,  by  either  or  both  thefe  means,  a  right  idea 
of  God  from. their  common  parents,  the  works  of 
nature  became  a  (landing  proof  or  remembrancer  of 
that  idea,  bearing  perpetual  witnefs  to  the  truth  and 
rectitude    thereof,    inlbmuch   that   whofoever  fell 
therefrom  into  Atheifm,    or  unworthy   notions  of 
the  Deity,  muft  have  been  inexcufable.     Yet  men, 
being  how  grown  wicked  and  vain,  could  no  longer 
bear  the  oppofition  between  their  own  principles  and 
practices,  could  no  longer  endure  to  hold  the  truth 
in  unrighteoufnefs^  and  therefore  did  net  like  to  re- 
tain God  in  their  knowlege  -,  but  changed  the  glory  of 
the  incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beafts* 
and  creeping  things.      Thus  were  their  foolijh  hearts 
darkened  ;  upon  which  God  gave  them  over  to  a  re- 
probate mind,  gave  them  up  to  uncleannefs,  to  fins 
of  all  kinds i  even  fuch  as  were  utterly  againft  nature.' 
This  is  certainly  the  true  meaning  of  the  whole  paf- 
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iage ;  from  whence  give  me  leave  to  obferve,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  criminals  pointed  out  to  us 
therein.  The  firft  is  of  thofe,  who,  having  an  ac- 
tual knowlege  of  the  true  God,  did  neverthelefs 
pervert  and  corrupt  this  knowlege,  both  in  them- 
felves  and  their  pofterity.  Thefe,  no  doubt  of  it, 
were  moft  horribly  guilty  and  odious  in  the  fight 
of  God,  becaufe  they  finned  againft  actual  know- 
lege. The  other  fort  is  of  thofe,  who,  defcending 
from  the  original  corrupters,  acquiefced  in  the  en- 
tail of  blindnefs  and  idolatry,  when  they  might 
have  recovered,  altho*  indeed  not  without  extreme 
difficulty,  the  right  idea  of  God,  by  the  force  of 
reafon,  arguing  from  the  works  of  creation,  and 
aflifted  by  the  imperfect  idea  of  Divinity,  which 
could  never  be  totally  extinguished.  Thefe  were 
infinitely  lefs  culpable  than  the  former,  inafmuch 
as  they  only  finned  in  the  neglect  of  very  feeble 
lights,  and  defective  means.  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, that  God  will  judge  both  thefe  clafles  of 
men,  according  to  their  refpective  opportunities. 

Cunn.  You  may  beftow  as  high  encomiums  as 
you  pleafe  on  your  own  fenfe  of  St.  Paul's  words  •, 
you  are,  however,  not  only  unfupported,  but  op- 
pofed  therein,  by  all  the  divines  and  commenta- 
tors 

Sbep.  We  are  to  be  concluded  by  the  drift  of  S.t 
Paul  himfelf  in  this  paflage,  rather  than  by  the  ft n- 
timents  of  his  commentators,  who,  writing  before 
the  prefent  controverfy  about  the  fufficiency  of  the 
natural  light  was  fet  on  foot,  had  not  occafion  to 
look  fo  fharply  into  the  fenfe  of  thrs,  -arid  fome  other 
places  of  Scripture,  as  hath  been  done  fince.  St. 
Ckryfojlom,  in  his  defcant  on  the  paflage,  fays  as  much 

as 
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as  you,  or  any  Deift,  could  wifh,  upon  the  loud- 
nefs  and  clearnefs  of  that  language,  by  which  the 
works  of  nature  proclaim  the  being,  power,  and 
wifdom  of  God  :  yet,  after  all,  he  fays,  tie  Gen- 
tiles fell  into  a  kind  of  madnefs  -,  infomuch  that,  hav- 
ing deprived  tbemfehes  of  tbe  light,  and  involved 
their  minds  in  the  darknefs  of  their  own  thoughts, 
their  attempt  to  travel  towards  heaven  ended  in  a  mi- 
ferable  Jhipwreck,  as  his  muft  do,  who,  in  a  dark 
night,  undertakes  a  voyage  by  fea.  This  is  a  true  re- 
prefentation  of  St.  Ptf»/*s  meaning,  in  which  the 
Gentiles  (land  charged  with  departing  from  the  light 
and  reafon  beflowed  on  them  by  God,  and  plunging 
themfelves  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  ignorance  and  repro- 
bation, as  they  were  never  afterwards  able  to  extricate 
themfelves  out  of.  The  book  of  nature  was  ftill  as 
legible  as  ever,  but  they  ceafed  to  underftand  its  lan- 
guage and  characters.  The  way  to  true  religious 
knowlege  lay  ftill  open,  but  they  being  mifguided  by 
conceit,  and  too  great  attachment  to  fenfible  things, 
entered  upon  a  wrong  way  -,  fo  that  ftill  the  longer 
they  travelled,  the  farther  they  wandered  from  the 
knowlege  of  the  true  God,  and  right  religion.  The 
do&rine  of  St.  Paul  concerning  the  blindnefs  into 
which  the  Gentiles  fell,  is  fb  confirmed  by  the  ftate  of 
religion  in  Africa,  America,  and  even  China,  where, 
to,  this  day,  no  advances  towards  the  true  religion 
have  been  made,  that  we  can  no  longer  be  at  a  lofs 
to  judge  either  of  his  meaning,  or  of  the  infuffici- 
ency  of  unaffifted  reafon  to  diflipate  the  prejudices  of 
the  Heathe^^orl^;a?d  open  their  eyes  to  religions  , 
truths. 
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Vemp.  I  never  in  my  life  attended  fo  clofely  to  any 
debate;  and,  I  muftown,  lam  not  without  my  re- 
ward. "While  I  watched  every  argument  on  both 
fides,  I  kept  hiftory  and  experience  ftill  in  view,  and 
compared  them  with  the  words  of  the  infpired  writer, 
with  which  they  feemed  at  firft  to  clafh ;  but  I  now 
clearly  fee  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  words  of 
the  apoftle,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  knowlege  of 
human  nature,  on  the  other ;  infomuch,  that  I  cannot 
help  obferving,  upon  the  whole,  how  much  greater 
appearance  of  truth  there  is  in  the  apoftle' s  account 
of  antient  theology,  than  in  that  of  Heathen  writers. 
If  our  knowlege  of  God  had  come  by  obfervation  or 
philofophy,  it  muft  have  arifen,  by  degrees,  from  a 
difcovery  of  caufes  by  their  effects ;  then  the  works 
of  creation  muft  have  been  found  out  to  be  effects ; 
afterwards,  the  firft  caufe  muft  have  been  fought  for ; 
and,  in  the  end,  the  nature  of  that  caufe  muft  have 
been  traced  by  the  nature  of  the  effects.  Thus  muft 
reafon,  in  its  inquiry  after  God,  have  proceeded-,  and 
its  laft  deductions  muft  have  been  more  perfect  than 
its  firft.  If  the  works  of  creation  can,  in  our  pre- 
fent  blind  condition,  eafily  difcover  to  us  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  furely  they  muft  be  ftill 
better  qualified  to  fupport  that  difcovery,  after  it  is 
made,  and  to  correct  any  miftakes  that  might  have 
arifen  in  the  making  of  it  •,  which  is  an  eafier  matter 
by  far,  than  to  make  the  difcovery  itfelf.  But  St. 
Paul  gives  us  quite  another  hiftory  of  the  bufmefs  : 
He  fays,  that  from  the  creation,  a^o  xliaew, 
the  ifrjijible  things  of  God  are  clearly  feen  ;  and  after- 
wards, thro'  phiiofophy,  and  the  boafted  wifdom  of 
man,  almoft  wholly  loft,  or  changed  into  idolatry, 
worfe  in  itfelf  than  even  total  ignorance.  This  feems 

plainly 
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plainly  to  intimate,  that  our  knowlege  of  God  did  not 
take  its  rife  from  mere  reafon,  but  from  revelation, 
or,  at  leafl,  from  fome  extraordinary  power  or  faculty 
in  the  nature  of  our  firfl  parents,  which  their  pofle- 
rity  are  defhtute  of,  and  which  to  fuppofr,  is,  in  re- 
fpect  to  our  prefent  debate,  the  fame  thing  as  to  fup- 

r  i     • 

pole  a  revelation. 

Cunn,  If  you  go  on,  at  this  rate,  to  vilify  reafon, 
you  muft  foon  quit  it  intirely,  and  give  yourfelf  up 
to  vain  traditions,,  or  old  wives  tales. 

Sbep.  Mi\  D'echaine  mould  have  faid  that;  and 
not  an  incumbent  of  two  parimes,  who  ought  to 
have  remembred  how  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  human 
wifdom  in  refpefl  to  the  knowlege  of  God  and  reli- 
gion. In  his  firft  epiille  to  the  Corinthians  he  fays, 
God  lad  foretold,  that  he  would  deftroy  and  confound 
the  wifdom  of  the  wife  \  and  he  afks,  Hath  not  God 
made  foolifo  the  wifdom  of  the  world  ?  For  after  that, 
in  the  wifdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wifdom  knew  not 
God,  it  pleafed  God  by  the  foolijhnefs  of  preaching  to 
fave  them  that  believe.  Here  the  apoftle  exprefly  af- 
ferts,  that  the  world  did  nor,  by  its  own  wifdom, 
philofophizing  on  the  wifdom  of  God,  difplayed  in 
the  works  of  creation,  find  out  God  ;  and  that  God 
was  therefore  pleafed,  by  the  preaching  of  the  go- 
Ipel,  which  to  the  conceited  Greeks  appeared  foolijh- 
nefs, to  fupply  the  vaft  defects1  of  human  wifdom, 
that  faith  mighc  effedt  that,"  which  philofophy  had 
failed  of.  The  fame  apoftle,  tri  the  nth  chapter  of 
his  epiftlc  to  the  Hebrews,  diftihguifhes  faith  from 
llnowlege,  and  defines  it,  the  fubftance  of  things 
h^ped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  fecn  -,  and 'then 
acids,  Thro9  faith  we  underftand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  bv  the  word  of  God.  So  that,  according  to 
VOL.  I.  P  him, 
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'   him,'  the  very  firft  and  fundamental  principle,  on 
which  the  philofopher  can  build  his  inveftigation  of 
religion,  muft  be  communicated   to  him  by  faith, 
not  his  own  refearches.     And,  indeed,  nothing  but 
revelation  and  faith  can,  with  any  certainty,  teach  us, 
that  the  things  which  are  feen,  namely,  matter,  and 
all  its  various  modifications,  were  made  out  of  things 
that  do  not  appear,  that  is,  out  of  nothing,  and  by 
a  pure  fpirit.    Philofophy  could  hardly  have  beat  out 
fo  inconceivable  a  myftery,  but  muft  have  either 
concluded  matter  to  have  been  eternal,  or  muft  have 
iuppofed  its  efficient  caufe  to  have  been  material. 
This  we  fee  verified  by  experience :  the  Heathens, 
as  Porphyry  himfelf  acknowleges,  never  afcribed  the 
creation  of  the  world  to  God  ;  but  maintained,  that 
either  the  univerfe  is  God,  or  that  its  matter  was  co- 
eval with  God.     If  we  look  back,  fays  the  learned 
Shuckford,  and  make  a  fair  inquiry ',  we  Jhall  find? 
that  the  antient  wife  men  did  not  fall  into  their  er- 
rors by  paying  too  great  a  deference  to  tradition,  and 
pretended  revelations,  but  by  fetting  up  what  they 
thought  a  reafonable  fchemc  of  religion,  in  oppofition 
to  the  traditional  •,  and  that  the  frame  and  courfe  of 
nature  was  not  fufficiently  underjiood,  to  make  men 
mafters  of  truephilofophy.     The  fame  author  further 
obferves,  that  there  is  nothing  fo  extravagant  or  ri- 
diculous, which  men  of  the  greatejl  parts,  and  emi- 
nency  for  the  natural  firength  of  their  underftandings, 
have  not  defended  \  as  is  evident,  by  what  Plato  and 
Plutarch  have  faid  in  vindication  of  the  Egyptian 
fuperjlitions.     As  for  the  latter,  he  fays,  in  his  book 
concerning  Ifis  and  Ofiris,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Heathen  mythology   unreafonable,  idle,    or  fuperfti- 
tiom  j  and  that  a  good  moral,  hiftorical,  or  philofo- 
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pbical  reafon,  may  le  given  for  every  •part  of  every 
falle  therein. 

Temp.  I  imagined  fuch  perfons  as  Plato,  Pin- 
larch)  Cicero,  &c.  had,  in  reality,  defpifed  the  theo- 
Jogy  of  their  refpective  countries. 

Sbep.  Socrates  and  Plato  faw  an  infinite  deal  of  ab- 
furdity,  and  even  wickednefs,  in  the  Pagan  worfhip  i 
yet,  having  no  thorough  affurances  of  a  better,  and 
feeing  plainly  the  necefiity  of  religion,  they  laboured 
to  correct  that  of  their  own  country ;  but,  as  for  C/* 
cero  and  Plutarch,  they  had  both  of  them  a  warm 
zeal  for  the  fuperftitions  they  were  educated  in,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter,  who,  it  muft  be  confefled,  was  one 
of  the  wifeft  and  greateft  men  that  ever  enriched  the 
commonwealth  of  letters.  If  fuch  men  as  thefe 
were  capable  of  thinking  fo  like  the  vulgar  and  illi- 
terate, how  could  the  more  ignorant,  that  is,  almoft 
the  whole  race  of  mankind,  have  beat  out  from  their 
own  obfervations  a  right  notion  of  God,  and  their 
du;y  to  him  ?  When  I  confider  either  the  narrow 
bounds  of  human  reafon  in  articles  of  knowlege  more 
attainable,  or  the  full  experiment  made  of  its  weak- 
nefs  in  former  ages>  and  in  men  of  the  greateft  abi- 
lities, and  the  higheft  improvements  ;  I  cannot  but 
conclude  it  almoft  incapable  of  arriving  at  a  right  or 
fufficient  knowlege  of  God  by  its  own  unafiifted 
efforts. 

Cunn.  Be  that  as  it  will,  in  the  loth  chapter  of 
the  Afts,  Peter  fays,  I perceive  God  is  no  refpetferof 
perfons  ;  hit  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him,  and 
worketh  rightecufnefs,  is  accepted  with  him.  This, 
furely,  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  that  in  every  nation 
fome  may  know  and  fear  God,  and  live  good 
lives. 

P  2  Sbep. 
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Shep.  And  altho'  fome  fhould,  what  is  that  to  the 
bulk  of  mankind  ?  He  that  worketh  righteoufnefs, 
muft,  in  order  to  it,  fear  God  ;  and  he  that  feareth 
God,  muft  firft  know  him,  namely,  the  true  God, 
before  he  can  render  himfelf  agreeable  to  him.  But 
no  Ihadow  of  an  argument  can  be  drawn  from  this 
reflection  of  St.  Peter,  that  all  mankind  may,  with- 
out inftruction,  eafily  know  him  ;  nor  from  the  par- 
ticular cafe  of  Cornelius,  which  gave  occafion  to  that 
reflection :  for  this  good  man,  having  fpent  fome 
time  among  the  Jews,  was  already  a  convert  to  the 
worfhip  of  the  only  true  God,  and,  in  confequence  of 
this,  was  very  devout,  and  gave  much  to  the  poor ; 
yet,  not  fatisfied  with  this,  he  fent  for  St.  Peter,  by 
the  command  of  an  Angel,  with  an  earned  defireto 
become  a  Chriftian.  Such  a  perfon,  and  in  fuch  a  di£ 
pofition,  altho'  no  Jew,  could  not  fail  to  be  accept- 
able in  the  fight  of  God  :  but  this  is  nothing  at  all 
to  the  prefent  purpofe,  becaufe  it  was  his  living 
among  the  Jews  that  made  him  a  worfhiper  of  tjie 
true  God  ;  and  it  was  the  vifion  of  an  Angel  that  in- 
clined him  to  Chriftianity.  Had  he  been  centurion 
of  a  band  in  Spain  or  Britain  at  that  time,  and  not 
favoured  with  a  particular  meffage-from  God,  I  am 
apt  to  think  he  could  hardly  have  made  fuch  ad- 
vances towards  the  truth.  There  is  no  one  fo  blind, 
but  may  perceive,  by  the  whole  parTage,  that  St. 
Peter  himfelf  was  converted,  on  this  occafion,  from 
the  narrow  and  rigid  partiality  of  a  Jew,  who 
thought  the  benefits  of  the  Chriilian  religion  wtre  to 
be  confined  to  his  own  nation,  and  made  to  under- 
ftand  the  extent  of  the  new  difpenfation,  which  is 
laid  open  to  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  if  they 
will,  like  Cornelius,  Ihew  the  neceflary  difpofitions  to 
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embrace  it.  Altho'  nothing  can  be  more  obvious 
than  this,  yet  Tindal  hath  the  afiurance  to  place  the 
reflection  before-mentioned  at  the  front  of  his  book ; 
where,  being  feparated  from  the  context,  it  feems  to 
fpeak  againft  the  necefiity  of  revelation,  and  to  re- 
fute the  Sacred  Writings,  from  whence  it  is  bor- 
rowed. Had  you  not  taken  it  upon  his  authority, 
and  neglefted  to  read  over  the  pafiage  where  it  lies, 
you  could  never  have  brought  it  thus,  in  defence  of- 
his  opinion,  againft  the  religion  you  profefs. 

Cunn.  I  do  not  think  it  any  way  prejudicial  to  the 
Chriflian  religion,  to  (hew  from  Scripture,  either  that 
the  religion  and  law  of  nature  are  good  in  them- 
felves,  or  difcoverable  by  the  light  of  natural 
reafon. 

Sbep.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Decbaine  ? 

Deck.  No  matter  whether  it  is,  or  not ;  even 
Scripture  may  be  quoted,  if,  on  any  occafion,  it 
ferves  the  caufe  of  truth.  Does  not  St.  Paul  ac- 
knowlcge  to  the  Athenians,  that  certain  of  the  Greek 
poets  had  held  the  omniprefence  of  God  •,  and  that 
in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  ? 

Shep.  WThat  then?  It  does  not  follow,  that  all  the 
Greeks,  much  lefs  all  the  barbarous  nations,  either 
had,  or  could  have,  a  right  notion  of  God  •,  nor 
even  that  thofs  poets  thought  properly  of  him  in 
any  other  refpect.  If  St.  Paul  had  been  fenfible 
they  did,  he  would  not  have  failed  to  quote  them 
for  other  points  of  theology,  as  well  as  this,  becaufe 
nothing  could  have  better  ferved  his  purpofe  ;  as  we 
may  perceive,  not  only  by  this  quotation,  but  by  his 
taking  the  exordium  of  this  very  difcourfe  from  the 
infcription  on  an  altar  at  Athens,  1*0  the  unknown 
God.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive,  he  was  glad  to  catch  at 
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the  fmalleft  glimmerings  of  truth  preferred  among 
the  •  Greeks,  in  order  to  recommend  the  worfhip  of 
the  only  true  God,  as  a  thing  not  altogether  new  to 
all  their  countrymen. 

Decb.  He  fays,  in  his  fhort  difcourfe  at  Lyjtra, 
that  God  left  not  himfelf  without  witnejfes  among  the 
darkeft  nations ,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  them 
ram  from  heaven^  find  fruitful  feafons  ;  filing  their 
hearts  with  food  and  gladnefs. 

Shep.  It  is  true,  God  gave  all  men,  and  the  Ly- 
ftrians  among  the  reft,  full  evidence  of  his  Being 
and  goodnefs ;  that  is,  fufficient  evidence,  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  Providence,  to  prove  both,  in 
cafe  a  proof  mould,  at  any  time,  become  neccflary. 
Obferve,  however,  Sir,  that  the  ftarting  a  propo- 
fition  is  one  thing,  and  the  proof  of  it  quite  an- 
other. But  the  Lyftriam  were  as  blind  to  this  evi- 
dence as  other  Heathens,  and  attributed  the  good- 
nefs of  God  to  falfe  deities ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
taking  Barnabas  and  Paul  for  Jupiter  and  Mercury^ 
whom  they  thanked  for  the  common  bleflings  of  life, 
they  were  going  to  offer  facrifices  to  them  for  the  mi- 
raculous cure  of  the  cripple.  We  fee  evidently,  by 
their  behaviour,  there  was  a  neceflity  for  turning 
their  eyes  towards  the  works  of  creation,  and  the 
effects  of  God's  goodnefs,  in  order  to  guide  them 
to  the  knowlege  of  the  true  caufe.  Every  fcience 
hath  its  proofs  in  the  nature  of  things  :  yet  all  fci- 
cnces  require  to  be  taught ;  and  thofe  require  it  moft, 
the  firft  principles  of  which  lie  a  little  out  of  the 
reach  of  ordinary  capacities.  The  firft  principles  of 
religion,  being  of  an  high  and  fpiritual  nature,  are 
harder  to  be  found  out,  than  thofe  of  any  other  fci^ 
ence  ;  becaufe  the  minds  of  men  are  grois  and  earthy, 
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ufed  to  objects  of  fenfe  ;  and  all  their  depraved  ap- 
petites, and  corrupt  difpofitions,  which  are  by  nature 
oppofite  to  the  true  religion,  help  to  increafe  the  na- 
tural weakneis  of  their  reafon,  and  clip  the  wings  of 
their  contemplations,  when  they  endeavour,  by  their 
own  ftrength,  to  foar  towards  God,  and  heavenly 
things.  No  man,  in  his,  nor  hardly  in  any  other 
time,  knew  better  how  to  catch  at  the  evidence  of 
Divine  truths,  difcovered  in  the  works  of  creation, 
nor  had  better  opportunities,  than  Plajo :  yet,  with 
all  the  helps  he  derived  from  foreign  and  domeflic 
inftrucTion,  he  finds  himfelf,  on  every  occafion,  at  a 
lofs,  when  he  fpeaks  of  God,  and  Divine  matters ; 
relies  on  oracles,  traditions,  and  revelations  j  and, 
having  got  a  little  tafle  of  this  kind  of  inflruclion, 
is  every  now  and  then  confefllng  his  want  of  more, 
and  wilhing  for  it  with  the  greateft  anxiety.'  - 

'Temp-.  Mr.  Shepherd,  do  you  not  take  revelatiori 
to  be  neceflary  ? 

Sbep.  I  do. 

'Temp.  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  wherein  you  make 
that  necefiity  to  confifl :  for  altho'  you  reprefent  the 
blindneis  of  human  nature  as  extremely  great,  in  re- 
fpect  to  the  inveftigation  of  true  religion,  which,  in- 
deed, I  think  it  is ;  yet  you  exprefs  yourfelf,  on  fome 
occafions,  as  if  you  thought  mankind  capable  of 
finding  out  a  right  idea  of  God,  and  their  duty. 
From  hence  arifes  no  fmall  confufion  in  my  mind, 
which,  otherwife,  reflecting  on  the  horrible  errors^ 
into  which  all  uninftructed  nations  plunged  them- 
felves,  in  relation  to  the  nature  and  will  of  the  Deity, 
and  confidering  the  narrownefs  of  the  human  under- 
Handing,  immerfed  in  matter,  and  forming,  of  itfelf, 
no  other  but  lenfible  ideas,  is  now  inclined  to  think 
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we  could  never  have  found  out  the  true  religion,  had 
not  fome  fuperior  Being  instructed  us  therein. 

Deck.  "Well  faid,  Vempleton !  O  the  fwallow  of 
thy  credulity  !  The  leflbns  of  the  nurfery  are  upper- 
moft  again,  and  the  faith  of  Templeton  the  fcholar 
outruns  the  arguments  of  Shepherd  the  mafter. 

Sbep.  Surely  that  can  never  happen,  as  long  as  the 
reafonings  of  Mr.  Dechaine  are  fo  convincing,  and 
his  wit  fo  very  keen.  Pray,  Mr.  Templeton^  do  you 
think  God  is  abfolutely  bound,  by  his  juftice,  to  give 
us  a  true  religion,  and  every  other  good  thing  we 
may  fland  in  need  of? 

'Temp.  I  rather  think  this,  and  all  other  his  gifts, 
proceed  from  his  infinite  goodnefs. 

Sbep.  Is  his  goodnefs  voluntary,  or  determined 
by  neceflity  ? 

Temp,'  Without  queftion,  it  is  voluntary  ;  and 
therefore  merits  our  deepeft  acknowlegements. 

Sbep.  From  the  attributes  of  God,  then,  it  cannot 
be  proved,  that  every  man  muft  neceffarily  have  the 
true  religion  given  to  him  •,  and,  accordingly,  we 
find,  fome  have  not  been  blefied  with  fufficient 
means,  of  attaining  to  it ;  which  could  never  have 
happened,  had  God  been  obliged  by  juftice,  or  any 
neceflity  of  fate,  or  his  own  nature,  to  beftow  thole 
means  on  all  men. 

Vemp.  Yet  men  cannot  be  happy  without  the  true 
religion. 

Sbep.  Right ;  and  it  is  from  hence,  and  the  ex- 
treme difficulty,  not  impoflibility,  of  finding  out 
that  religion  by  the  unaffifted  light  of  nature,  that 
the  neceflity  of  a  revelation  arifes.  Befides,  altho* 
a  few  perfons  of  fuperior  talents  and  application 
fliould  difcover  the  true  religion,  this  could  be  of 
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little  ufe,  becaufe  merely  by  their  own  efforts,  and 
without  the  affiftance  of  miracles  and  grace,  they 
could  never  fo  propagate  their  difcovery,  as  to  con- 
vert the  world  thereunto,  and  univerfally  convince 
mankind  of  its  truth.     If  all  men,  therefore,  ftand 
in  abfolute   need   of  the  true  religion,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  true  and  perfect  happinefs  •,  and  if  few  or 
none  can  attain  to  that  religion  by  the  mere  light  of 
nature,  in  its  prefent  dark   and  degenerate  circum- 
flances,  and  in  the  midft  of  violent  appetites,  of 
rooted  prejudices,  and  of  fenfible  objects  and  ideas 
only ;  it  will  follow,  that  nothing  but  revelation  can 
make  us  perfectly  happy.    I  will  further  explain  my- 
felf,  by  a  parallel  inftance.    If  you  can  earn  bread  for 
yourfelf  and  family  by  no  other  means,  but  furvey- 
ing  of  land,   or   taking  the   command  of  a  fhip ; 
muft  you  not,  in  order  to  a  thorough  fkill  in  either 
of  thofe  employments,  underftand  geometry  ? 
Temp.  I  muft. 

Shep.  Can  you  invent  a  fyftem  of  geometry,  with- 
out the  affiftance  of  any  book,  or  mafter? 
Temp.  I  cannot. 

Shep.  Altho'  you  poffibly  might,  it  would,  at  leaft, 
require  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  your 
life,  to  perfect  fuch  a  difcovery  •,  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  your  necefifary  fubfiftence  would  not  allow  you 
fo  much  time  for  fpeculation  ;  or,  if  it  mould,  there 
is  a  million  to  one,  the  tedioufnefs  and  trouble,  at- 
tending fuch  a  courfe  of  ftudy,  would  deter  you  from 
the  attempt. 

Temp.  I  mould  never  once  think  of  fetting  about 
it.  • 

Shep.  If,  therefore,  you  muft  be  a  geometrician, 
the  branch  of  knowlege  you  ftand  fo  much  in  need 
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of,  muft  be  revealed  to  you  by  the  books  of  Euclid, 
or  fome  living  inftructor. 

-  Temp.  I  now  plainly  perceive  wherein  you  place 
the  neceffity  of  revelation. 

Sbep.  In  this  fubordinatefenfe,  revelation  is  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  a  competent  knowlege  of  natural 
religion  •,  that  is,  in  order  to  our  arriving  at  a  right 
idea  of  God  and  his  attributes,  of  the  relation  we 
fland  in  to  him  as  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  and  of  adequate  fanctions  to  enforce  his  law. 
The  wifeft  of  the  Heathen  fages  judged,  in  this,  ex- 
actly as  I  do ;  and  made  our  knowlege  of  God  to  de- 
pend, not  on  philofophical  inquiries,  but  on  tradition. 
Plato  is  full  of  reflections  to  this  purpofe ;  and,  not 
thinking  the   traditions,    which   he  was  acquainted 
with,  fufficient,  he  talks  of  a  future  inftructor  to  be 
fent  from  God,   to  teach  the  world  a  more  perfect 
knowlege  of  religious  duties.     The  truth  is,  fays  he, 
fpeaking,  in  his  firft  book»D<f  Legibus,  concerning 
future   rewards   and  punifliments,  to    determine  or 
fftabli/h  any  thing  certain  about  thefe  Matters,  in  the 
midft  of  fo  many  doubts  and  difputations,  is  the  work 
of  God  only.     In  his  Ph<edon,  one  of  the  fpeakers 
fays  to  Socrates,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  J  am  of  the  fame  opinion  with  you,  that,  in  this 
life,  it  is  either  abfolutely  impojjible,  or  extremely  diffi- 
cult, to  arrive  at  a  clear  knowlege  in  this  matter.    In 
the  apology  he  wrote  for  Socrates,  he  puts  thefe 
words  into  his  mouth,  on  the  fubject  of  reformation 
of  manners :  Tou  may  pafs  the   remainder  of  your 
days  in  Jleep,  or  a  defpair  of  finding  out  a  fufficient 
expedient  for  this  purpofe,  if  God,  in  his  providence, 
doth  not  fend  you  fome  other  inftruftor.     And  in  his 
Epinomis  he  fays,  Let  no  one  take  upon  him  to  teachy 
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if  God  do  not  lead  the  way.  In  the  book  De  Mundc, 
afcribed  to  Ariftotle,  we  have  a  remarkable  paffage 
to  this  effect  :  //  is  an  old  tradition,  almoft  univer- 
fally  received^  that  all  things  proceeded  from  God,  and 
fubjift  thro9  him  ;  and  that  no  nature  is  felf-fufficient^ 
or  independent  of  God's  protection  and  ajjiftance.  In 
his  metaphyfics  he  afcribes  the  belief  of  the  gods, 
and  of  this,  that  the  Deity  encompafles  and  compre- 
hends all  nature,  to  a  traditionary  habit  of  fpeaking, 
handed  clown  from  the  firft  men  to  after-ages.  Ci- 
cero, in  his  treatife  concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods, 
introduces  Cotta  blaming  thofe  who  endeavoured,  by 
argumentation,  to  prove  there  are  gods,  and  affirm- 
ing that  this  only  ferved  to  make  the  point  doubt- 
ful, which,  by  the  inftructions  and  traditions  of  their 
forefathers,  had  been  fufficiently  made  known  to 
them,  and  eftablimed.  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  the 
worfhip  paid  to  a  certain  ideal  divinity^  which  his 
friend  had  called  in  queftion,  fays,  //  is  enough  to 
believe  purfuant  to  the  faith  of  our  anceftors,  and  the 
inftruRions  communicated  to  us  in  the  country  wktre 
we  were  born  and  bred ;  than  which  we  can  neither 
find  out,  nor  apply,  any  argument  more  to  be  depended 
on  (a).  So  much  for  the  neceflity  of  revelation,  in 
refpeft  to  natural  religion.  There  are,  however, 
other  articles  of  religion,  as  neceflfary  to  be  known  as 
the  natural  *,  which  we  cannot  poffibly  have  the  learl 
notion  of,  without  revelation  :  fuch  as  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  of  the  incarnation,  of  the  fatisfaction, 
of  grace,  and  of  the  refurreclion.  To  the  knowlegc 
of  thefe,-  revelation  is  abfolutely  neceflary.  Man,  in 
the  utmoft  perfection  of  his  nature,  is  utterly  inca- 

(a)  Plut.  de  Am;U. 
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pable  of  conceiving  fuch  myfteries,  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  Divine  inftructor  •,  nor,  after  they  are 
revealed,  can  they  be  effectually,  if  at  all,  propa- 
gated, without  the  aid  of  miracles. 

Decb.  We  have  other  matters,  Parfon,  to  talk 
about,  before  we  come  to  your  miracles  and  my- 
fteries. 

femp.  But  pray,  Mr.  Shepherd,  is  the  knowlege 
of  thefe  latter  articles  necefTary  to  falvation  ? 

Sbep.  No  man  can  be  faved,  who,  having  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  them,  neglects  it;  or  who, 
being  once  inflructed  in  them,  remains,  or  turns  an 
unbeliever  As  to  thofe  who  never  had  any  fuch  op- 
portunity, we  are  no  way  concerned  to  inquire  what 
God  intends  to  do  with  them ;  and,  accordingly, 
God  hath  given  us,  in  holy  Scripture,  little  or  no 
grounds  whereon  to  build  even  an  opinion,  in  a  mat- 
ter fo  unfathomable,  and  fo  wholly  foreign  to  all  the 
valuable  purpofes  of  ufeful  knowlege.  I  have  al- 
ready obferved  to  you,  that,  on  the  principles  of 
Deifm,  they  muft  be  all  infinitely  guilty,  in  the  fight 
of  God,  for  wilfully  acting  in  the  groffeft  manner 
againft  the  clear  light,  theological,  as  well  as  moral, 
which  God,  fay  the  Deifts,  hath  beftowed,  by  nature, 
abundantly  on  every  man.  There  is  no  fuch  heavy 
fentence  pafled  on  them  by  revelation  ;  for  if,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  means  of  entering  into  the  Chriftian 
covenant  are  denied  them,  and  many  exprefiions 
wholly  exclude  them  from  the  fcriptural  terms  of  fal- 
vation, it  is  certain,  that,  on  the  other,  there  is  rea- 
fon  given  us,  in  Scripture,  to  hope  that  the  merits 
of  Cbrift's  death  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  extended 
to  them,  provided  they  make  the  beft  ufe  they  can 
of  their  reafon,  and  endeavour  to  live  unblameable 
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lives.  For  we  are  told,  that  Cbrifi  died  for  the  fins 
of  the  whole  world ;  and  God  is  faid  to  be  the  Sa- 
viour of  all  men,  efpecially  of  thofe  that  believe. 
This  may  be  rationally  concluded,  alfo,  from  what 
our  Saviour  fays,  in  the  i5th  chapter  of  the  Gofpel 
according  to  St.  John ;  where,  fpeaking  of  thofe 
who  rejected  him  after  his  having  appeared  to  them, 
preached  to  them,  and  wrought  miracles  for  their 
conviction,  he  fays,  If  I  bad  not  come  and  fpoken 
to  them,  they  had  not  had  fin ;  but  now  they  have  no 
cloak  for  their  fin.  If  I  had  not  done  among  them 
the  works  which  none  other  man  didy  they  had  not  had 
ftn ;  but  now  have  they  both  feen  and  hated  both  me 
and  my  father.  From  hence  it  is  natural  to  infer, 
that  fin,  at  Jeaft  the  fin  of  refilling  the  light  of  his 
Gofpel,  will  not  be  imputed  to  fuch  perfons  as  that 
light  was  never  communicated  to ;  fuch  perfons  as 
Cbrift  never  manifefted  himfelf,  his  religion,  or  his 
miracles  to.  To  much  the  fame  effe<5l  St.  Paul  fays, 
Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  tranfgrejfion.  From 
whence  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  Heathen  are  only 
Ib  far  to  be  condemned  for  the  breach  of  God's  law, 
as  they  have  means  of  knowing  it  •,  and  that  a  reve- 
lation, made  to  others,  puts  them,  to  whom  it  was 
never  made,  in  no  worfe  condition  than  they  were 
before.  It  is,  however,  a  point  that  will  admit  of 
no  queftion,  That  if  the  true  religion  is  neceflary 
to  refine  human  nature,  to  reftore  it  to  its  original 
dignity,  and  promote  its  real  happinefs,  Chriftians 
muft  be  in  an  infinitely  better  condition  than  Pagans. 
For  altho*  Chriftianity  mould,  in  many  refpects,  be  a 
falfe  religion,  yet  its  bitterefl  enemies  muft  confefs, 
that  it  comes  incomparably  nearer  to  truth  and  na- 
ture, than  Paganifm  -,  that  its  morality  is  purer,  its 
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Sanctions  ftronger,  and  the  ideas  it  conveys  of  God 
and    his    attributes,  jufter  ;    and  that   where-ever, 
throughout  the  whole  world,  its  preternatural  do- 
ctrines are  not  known  or  admitted,  others,  of  a  na- 
ture mod  repugnant  to  rcafon,  and  moft  deftruftive 
of  virtue  and  happinefs,  are  eflablifhed.    Other  men 
may  think  as  they  will ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
clear  in  this,   that  natural  religion  hath  a  neceiTary 
dependence  on  revelation,  and  on  that  part  of  Chri- 
ftianity  which  may  be  called  fupernatural :  for  reli- 
gion,  in  any  fenfe,   is  but  a  name,  without  a  well- 
grounded  hope  of  immortality,  which  no  man  ever 
had,  or,  for  ought  we  can  tell,  ever  could  have  had, 
if  fome  fuperior  Being  had  not  revealed  it  to  him. 
That  man  who  does  not  believe  in  his  own  immor- 
tality, can  never  conceive  himfelf  to  be  any  thing 
elfe,  than  a  better  kind  of  brute,  concerned  only  in 
prefent  and  fenfible  things,  given  up  to  appetite  and 
paffion,   and,  after  a  few  years  exiftence  in  vanity 
and  vexation,  perifhing  for  ever  in  the  dreadful  gulf 
of  annihilation.     Yet,  to  believe  in  the  immortality 
of  the  foul,  and  to  be  convinced  we  (hall  account 
hereafter  for  our  actions  to  Almighty  God  by  any 
law,  is  to  all  men,  for  all  have  finned,  a  moft  mock- 
ing article  of  faith,  if  an  atonement  for   fin  is  not 
a]fo  believed  in  ;  becaufe  it  affords  us  no  other  pro- 
fpecl,  but  that  of  a  judgment,  wherein,  as  we  muft 
plead  guilty,  and   {land   felf-convicted,  fo  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  our  being  condemned   by  Al- 
mighty God  to  a  punifhment,   of  which  we  know 
not  the  limits,   either  in  point   of  feverity   or  du- 
ration.    Now,  Mr.  Templeton,  the  doctrine  of  an 
atonement  carries  us  directly  to  that  of  Cbrift's  in- 
carnation, and  a  perfcnal  diftiruftion  in  God.     This 
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I  hope  to  prove  fo  clearly  hereafter,  as  to  convince 
you,  that  the  mere  light  of  nature,  in  our  prefent 
circumftances,  can  afford  us  either  no  religion,  or 
fuch  an  one  as  can  ferve  no  other  purpofe,  but  that 
of  driving  a  rational  and  thinking  mind  to  defpair. 

Temp.  I  forefee  this  part  of  our  controversy  will 
open  an  extraordinary  fcene,  which  I  long  to  be  in 
the  midft  of. 

Deck.  You  have,  indeed,  a  prodigious  tafle  for 
the  marvellous  in  religion  •,  and  therefore,  the  more 
it  is  decorated  with  the  fcenery  and  machinery  of 
Divine  interpofitions,  the  more  apt,  I  am  convin- 
ced it  will  be,  to  take  your  imagination.  For  this 
reafon,  the  poet  would  be  your  beft  apofde,  or  pro- 
phet ;  and  the  word  vates  might  ferve  you,  as  it  did 
the  old  Romans,  to  reprefent  him  in  both  capa- 
cities. 

Shep.  By  the  words,  divine  revelation,  itriclly 
taken,  we  underfland  only  fuch  religious  informa- 
tions as  we  could  not  poffibly,  or,  at  leaft,  not  with- 
out the  greateft  difficulty,  come  to  the  knowlege  of 
by  the  mere  force  of  our  own  natural  faculties ;  or, 
in  the  loweft  fenfe,  we  mean,  by  them,  the  difcovery 
of  fuch  religions  truths  as  mankind  in  general  were 
actually  ignorant  of  before  that  difcovery  was  made, 
whether  we  fuppofe  the  caufe  of  their  ignorance  to 
have  been  neglect,  or  incapacity.  Concerning  the 
incapacity  of  mankind  to  find  out  true  religion,  we 
have  faid  enough,  already,  for  our  prefent  purpofe ; 
but,  as  to  the  neglect  of  thofe  means  which  nature 
alone  hath  afforded  them,  in  order  to  this  important 
end,  if  fuch  there  are,  it  hath  been  fo  great  and 
univerfal,  as  to  make  inftruction  not  a  whit  lefs  ne- 
ceflary,  than  it  would  have  been,  had  human  nature 
i  the 
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the    benefit   of    no    fuch   means.     This    muft,    I 
think,    be    acknowleged    by   thofe  who   look    on 
Deifm  to   be  the  true  religion,   if    they  confider 
how  few  Deifts  there  are  in  the  world,   and  how 
long  it  was  before  Deifm  made  ics  appearance.     If 
we   are,  therefore,   fo  apt   to  fhut   our  eyes  to  the 
light    of    nature,     we  certainly  Hand   in   need  of 
fomewhat  foreign   to  nature,   or  above  it,  to  teach 
us    what    w«  jkvill    not    receive   from  nature.     If 
fuch  pofitive  inftitutions,    as  the  fabbath,   the   fa- 
craments,   and  a  miniftry  to  inftruct  us,    may  be 
highly  conducive   to  this  end,  the  necefllty  of  Di- 
vine   interpofition,    without    which  the    aforefaid 
means    cannot    be   effectually    inftituted,    muft  be 
granted.     It   was  the   noble    femiment  of  Plato* 
that    every   dependent   nature   muft   be  governed  by 
a  fuperior  nature  -,  and,   from  a    thorough  know- 
lege  of  mankind,  he  concluded,  that  they  mufl  be 
governed  by  tbt  Divine  Being.     If,  therefore,  man 
is  enflaved  to  wickednefs  by  the  corruption  of  his 
nature,    it  is  not  enough  that  he  knows  the  law  of 
God,   which,  of  himfelf,  he  is   unable  to  obferve ; 
he    muft,    in  order    to  a  due  obfervance  of  that 
law,   have  fome  afiiftance  from  God,  fufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  prevalence  of   his  natural  cor- 
ruption,   and    make   him  free.     As  the  blindnefs 
of    human    underftanding    requires  Divine  inftru- 
ction,   fo  the  perverfity  of  human   will  ftands  in 
abfolute    need    of   Divine  grace,   to  bend  it  back 
again  from   its  inclination   to  vice,   and  fet-it  up- 
right.    To  deny  this  latter,    is  to  deny  that  the 
pafiions   and  appetites    have  a  powerful   influence 
on  the  will,    or  that   they  themfelves  are  'corrupt 
and   violent;    both   of   which   are,    I  think,   too 
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evident,  to  be  dilputed ;  for  all  the  fins  of  thofe 
who  believe  in  God,  and  know  his  law,  are  a 
full  proof  of  both,  fince  they  fhew,  that  a  bare 
knowlege  of  God,  and  his  will,  are  not  enough 
to  keep  us  in  our  duty,  which  they  fail  to  do  in 
us  all,  in  proportion  as  the  grace  of  God  is 
wanted,  or  refitted.  Thus,  gentlemen,  the  aflift- 
ance,  required  to  make  us  good  and  happy,  is 
not  only  fcientifical,  but  practical. 

Deck.  And  fo  all  the  good  we  do,  and  for 
which  we  hope  to  be  rewarded  with  the  joys  of 
heaven,  muft  be  done,  not  by  ourfelves,  but  by 
God.  This,  I  think,  is  childifh. 

¥emp  I  believe  you  do  not  underftand  Mr. 
Shepherd.  He  only  fays,  the  affiftance  of  God  is 
neceilary  to  counterbalance  the  corrupt  biafs  in 
our  nature  to  wickednefs,  in  order  to  make  us 
free  agents ;  after  which,  the  good  we  do,  is,  in 
fome  meafure,  our  own,  being  the  effect  of  a  free 
choice,  and  therefore  may  be  rewarded. 

Shep.  You  do  me  juftice.  To  fum  and  illuf- 
trate  what  hath  paffed  on  this  latter  topic;  The 
book  of  nature  contains  the  fcience  of  Divine 
things ;  but  without  inftruction  we  cannot,  in  the 
blindnefs  of  our  prefent  condition,  rightly  under- 
ftand its  language  and  characters ;  after  we  are 
taught  to  underftand  them,  we  cannot,  without 
powerful  inducements,  be  prevailed  on  to  perufe 
and  ftudy  the  contents  of  that  book;  and,  after 
we  have  perufed  it,  we  are  unable  to  apply  the 
knowlege,  we  gather  from  it,  to  practice,  till  the 
impediments,  arifing  from  the  corruption  of  our 
nature,  are  remqved,  or  balanced,  by  Divine  af- 
fiftance. 
VQL.I,  (i  Decb. 
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Deck.  And  when  the  utmoft  lights,  reafon  can 
give  us  from  the  book  of  nature,  are  attained  to, 
ftill  a  fecond  volume  is  wanting,  to  teach  us  my- 
fterial  and  preternatural  religion.  It  is  now  near 
three,  fo  that  there  is  hardly  fufficient  time  left  to 
drefs  ourfelves. 


fbe  End  of  the  TUrd  DIALOGUE. 
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DECHAINE,          I      CUNNINGHAM, 
TEMPLETON,  SHEPHERD. 


we  finimed  our  yefterday's  con- 
ference,  I  have  been  trying  to  recollect 
what  paired,  and  to  extract  from  it  a  fettled  fyftem 
of  thinking  on  religious  fubjects,  that  may  ferve  me 
during  my  whole  life.  But  whether  it  is  that  my 
memory  fails  me,  or  that  my  former  high  opinion 
of  the  natural  light  ftill  retains  a  corner  of  my 
affent,  and  from  thence  batters  whatever  I  attempt 
to  build,  I  am  ftill  confiderably  embaraffed. 

Sbep.  This  is  natural.  It  mews  a  fenfible  and  in- 
genuous mind  to  preferve  a  mean  between  too  lightly 
divorcing  a  former  fyftem,  and  too  obftinately  declin- 
ing the  efpoufal  of  a  new  one.  But,  while  two  op- 
pofite  principles,  at  the  head  of  their  refpective  ar- 
guments, contend  for  preference,  while  the  mind, 
in  refpect  to  the  decline  of  former  opinions,  and 
the  growth  of  new  ones,  is  as  it  were  molting,  there 
is  a  ftruggle,  a  diforder,  felt  in  an  honeft  and  ra- 
tional breaft,  which  others  are  ftrangers  to,  who 
either,  thro*  a  too  eafy  wantonnefs  of  mind,  know 
not  how  to  be  chafte  to  any  principle,  or,  thro* 
a  ftupid  immobility,  remain  for  ever  riveted  to  their 
firft  attachments,  altho'  contracted  without  examina- 

ia  and,  confecjuently,  without  fufficient  reafon  or 
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grounds.  Your  prefent  uneafinefs,  however,  will 
vanilh  as  foon  as  it  ought,  I  mean,  as  foon  as  the 
arguments  on  one  fide  fo  far  preponderate,  as  to 
make  this  yet  neceflary  warinefs  no  longer  ufeful. 
What  Mr.  Dechaine  faid  the  other  day,  will  haften 
the  re-fettlement  of  your  thoughts. 

Deck.  What,  a  compliment  from  Mr.  Shepherd! 

Sbep.  A  little  patience,  Sir.  You  faid  fomething 
to  this  effect  5  that,  as  the  ends  of  religion  are  of 
more  importance  to  us  than  the  ufe  of  our  outward 
fenfes,  the  ideas  it  gives  us  of  God  and  our  duty, 
ought,  if  poffible,  to  be  more  clear  and  determi- 
nate to  our  reafon,  than  the  diftindion  between  co- 
lours to  our  eye.  And,  indeed,  I  muft  cpnfefs,  if 
nature  were  the  only  canal  through  which  God  in- 
tended to  convey  the  abfolutely  neceflary  knoyvlege 
of  himfelf,  anpl  all  hyman  duties,  its  voice  would 
have  been  made  a  little  louder,  and  more  intelligi- 
ble, to  all  men,  and  alj  capacities,  than  we  find  it 
is  :  it  muft,  perhaps,  as  you  have  frequently  infift- 
ed»  be  fo  plain,  that  there  could  be  no  controverfy 
about  it.  Hunger,  thirfl,  love,  fear,  and  other  na- 
tural motions,  are  Univerfally  ftrong  and  evident  in 
all  men.  Were  religious  and  moral  obligations  no- 
tified to  us  by  our  Maker,  only  thro*  the  light  of 
nature,  they  too  would  by  nature,  one  mould  think, 
be  univerfally  evident  and  inconteftable.  Yet  we 
find  the  wifeft  ijnaffifted  men,  in  all  ages,  have  dif- 
fered widely  a.bout  them  -,  and  thofe  who  trufted  mod 
to  their  own  abilities,  who  rejected  traditionary  know- 
lege,  and  drew  all  from  within  themfelves,  have 
given  us  the  mod  abfurd  fchemes  of  religion  and 
morality.  If  a  man  were  difpofed  to  fhut  his  eyes 
jtgainft  all  other  lights  but  the  natural,  and  put  him- 
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felf  on  the  mere  dictates  of  philofophy,  fhall  he 
truft  only  to  his  own  fentiments  and  reafon  ?  If  he 
does,  let  him  firft  give  back  all  he  hath  got  by  in- 
ftruction  and  converfation,  by  reading,  by  bufmefs, 
by  the  laws  of  his  country,  &c.  and  then  let  us  fee 
what  his  unafiifted  nature  will  be  able  to  produce. 
If  he  finds  it  defective,  we  will  allow  him  all  the 
antient  and  modern  philofophers,  who  drew  the  firft 
principles  and  hints  of  all  they  have  delivered  to 
the  world  from  inftruclion,  and  let  him  try  if  he 
can  extract  a  right  fyftem  of  obligation  and  duty 
From  their  lucubrations.  Will  he  join  himfelf  to 
the  Stoics  ?  No,  nature  refutes  their  doctrine  of  apa- 
thy, and  places  a  wide  difference  between  pleafure 
and  pain  :  its  infirmities  make  their  pretenfions  to 
infallibility  and  perfection  ridiculous.  Shall  he  herd 
with  the  Epicureans  ?  If  he  does,  as  religion  will  be 
wholly  out  of  the  queftion,  and  pleafure  the  only 
good,  he  muft  quit  fociety,  which  can  have  no  other 
foundation  but  religion,  and  make  one  among  goata 
or  fwine,  as  Horace  fiiles  himfelf,  while  an  Epicu- 
rean. But  as  it  is  extremely  flavim  and  difagree- 
able  to  be  wedded  to  any  fet  of  principles,  the 
Pyrrhonian  philofophy  will  relieve  him  from  their 
ridiculous  notions,  and  alfo  from  the  endlefs  refine- 
ments of  the  Athenian,  Cyrenaic?  and  other  fchools. 
But  what  fort  of  a  father,  hu(band,  neighbour,  or  com- 
mon wealth's- man  is  he  to  be,  who  hath  no  opinions 
no  principles  ?  Is  he,  as  to  matters  of  religion,  to 
take  up  with  the  theology  of  Egypt,  Greece^  Rome, 
Or  any  other  country  that  contrived  a  religion,  and 
made  gods  for  it  fell  ?  No,  this  will  fet  him  on  his 
knees  to  a  parricide,  an  adultrefs,  a  drunkard,  a 
dog,  an  onion,  a  wooden,  a  rotten  god,  or  a  devil. 
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Can  Socrates  or  Plato  relieve  him,  and  dictate  a 
right  religion  to  him  ?  No,  they  confefs  the  necef- 
Jfity  of  revelation.  If  fuch  men  as  thefe  are  unable 
to  inftrud  him  fufficiently  in  his  duty,  and  bind  it  on 
his  confcience  with  motives  and  authorities  fo  co- 
gent and  awful,  as  to  keep  the  corrupt  tendencies 
and  wild  fallies  of  his  nature  within  due  bounds* 
much  lefs  will  Seneca,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Plutarch, 
Hierocles,  &c.  be  able  to  do  it ;  for  they  only 
build  on  the  older  philofophers,  already  found  in- 
fufficient :  and,  befides,  if  in  any  thing  they  come 
nearer  to  reafon,  it  is  as  evidently  owing  to  the 
Chriftian  religion,  as  the  reformation  of  Paganifm 
made  by  Julian.  If  he  hopes  for  information  from 
cither  the  religion  or  philofophy  of  the  antient  Pa- 
gan world,  he  will  find  himfelf  as  much  difappointed 
and  out  of  humour  with  both,  as  Lucian  was ;  and 
if  he  be  of  a  ludicrous  turn,  as  ready  to  make  a 
jeft  of  both.  If  he  applies  himfelf  to  our  Englijb 
philofophers,  he  will  find  the  greater  part  of  them 
declaring  and  arguing  ftrenuoufly  for  revelation  at 
one  time,  and,  at  another,  advancing,  and  endea- 
vouring to  maintain,  particular  fchemes  of  their 
own,  confident  neither  with  revelation,  nor  one  an- 
other. As  to  the  reft,  who  declare  for  Deifm,  he 
will  perceive  they  borrow  all  their  materials  from 
the  former ;  adopt  their  inconfiftencies  •,  fpeak  for 
and  againft  revelation,  and  future  rewards  and  pu- 
niihments  ;  for  and  againft  innate  ideas  of  God, 
and  moral  duty  -,  for  and  againft  the  being  of  im- 
material fubftances ;  make  the  knowlege  and  obli- 
gation of  moral  duties  to  arife,  fome  from  an  inter- 
nal fenfe,  with  Cumberland  and  Hutchefon  ;  others, 
from  reafon,  and  the  fitnefies  of  things,  with  Clarke  and 
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Balgtiy  ;  others,  from  the  laws  of  fociety,  as  Hobbei 
and  his  followers,  who  have  not  even  a  pretender 
to  Chriftianity  for  a  precedent.  He  will  find  them 
dealing  artfully  and  doubly  in  every  thing ;  and> 
what  renders  them  moft  unfit  for  his  purpofes,  re- 
ferring him  intirely  to  himfelf,  and  bantering  him 
with  repeated  afiurances,  that  he  already  knows  all 
thofe  matters  perfectly  well,  about  which  he  is  feek- 
ing  with  fo  much  folicitude  for  fatisfaction. 

Deck.  This  referring  of  a  man  to  himfelf,  you 
may  drefs  out  as  ridiculoufly  as  you  pleafe  i  and  you 
may  teach  people  to  look  for  the  knowlege  of  them- 
felves  without  them  ;  but,  furely,  if  any  man  would 
know  himfelf,  he  ought  to  look  within,  and  con- 
verfe  with  himfelf.  It  is  by  that  method  only  that 
he  can  perceive  his  own  ftrength  or  weaknefs.  He 
can  never  know  what  is  amifs  with  him,  till  he  ex- 
amines himfelf.  His  fentiments  and  reafon  fpeak  a 
plain  and  expreffive  language  -,  but  if,  inftead  of 
liftening  to  them,  he  will  ramble  about  from  one 
quack,  or  undertaker  of  minds,  to  another  ;  if  he 
muft  needs  look  for  himfelf  in  others,  and  for  the 
knowlege  of  his  duty  in  books ;  it  is  little  wonder, 
and  as  little  matter,  if  he  fpend  his  days  in  igno- 
rance. The  diforders  of  our  minds  proceed  from 
without ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for  our  cure  from 
that  quarter,  from  whence  the  malady  is  received. 
If  my  Lord  Sbaftjbury's  advice  concerning  foliloquy 
and  felf-converle  were  followed,'  we  mould  want  no 
other  inftructors  but  ourfelves.  Do  we  not  acquire 
the  knowlege  of  all  other  things,  by  confidering 
and  examining  thofe  things  themfelves  ?  And  do 
we  hope  to  know  what  is  within  us,  if  we  do  not 
confider  and  examine  ourfelves  ?  Our  duty  may  be 
Q^  4  wrote 
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wrote  in  ftrong  and  capital  characters  upon  our  own 
hearts  ;  but  if  we  never  read  nor  perufe  ourfelves, 
it  will  be  hard  to  convince  us  we  have  any  fuch  pro- 
vifion  made  for  information  within  ;  and  if  we  neg- 
lect this,  as  there  is  no  other  fource  of  religious 
or  moral  knowlege  to  draw  from,  we  muft  be  for 
ever  in  the  dark  as  to  our  duty,  our  diforders,  and 
their  cure.  But,  no  doubt  on't,  they,  who  make 
a  livelihood  by  prefcribing  to  the  fouls  of  men,  are 
in  the  right  on't  to  render  people  as  diftruftful  of 
themfelves  as  they  can,  to  call  them  out,  from  the 
faithful  monitor  within,  to  a  flavifli  dependence  on 
their  vehal  inftructions,  and  to  put  out  their  eyes, 
that  they  may  be  paid  for  leading  them  about,  the 
Lord  knows  whither. 

Shep.  But  we  Parfons  recommend  nothing  more 
earneftly  to  our  hearers  than  meditation  and  felf-ex- 
amination,  which  are  as  good  as  Shtftsfatrtf*  foli- 
loquy  and  felf-cohverfe. 

Dech.  Yes  ;  but  you  pretend  to  know  us  better, 
than  we  ourfelves.  You  will  needs  guide  us  thro* 
our  own  minds,  and  are  at  every  turn  for  finding 
out  diforders,  which  you  alone  can  cure. 

Shep.  Some  diforders  of  the  mind  may  be  cured, 
like  fome  diftempers  of"  the  body,  by  medicine  of 
its  own.  But  there  are  others,  that  require  a  phy- 
fician.  Befides,  it  often  happens,  that  as  we  (land 
in  need  of  advice  to  direct  us  how  to  cure  our  own 
bodily  ailments,  fo  in  like  manner  we  frequently 
want  the  fkill  of  fome  one  more  knowing  than  our- 
felves, to  point  to  us  the  very  natural  cures  for  our 
mental  complaints,  that  are  placed  within  ourfelves, 
and  to  teach  us  how  to  apply  them.  The  philofo- 
phy  of  Sbaftsbury,  which  he  modeftly  calls  a  reve- 
lation 
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lation  made  by  him  to  mankind^  confifts  in  feeking 
out  refources  within  ourfelves,  which  neverthelefs  he 
takes  upon  him  to  inftruct  us  in  the  manner  of  doing. 
He  inlarges  very  fenfiblyand  agreeably  upon  the  topic 
of  felf-converfe,  in  his  advice  to  an  author  ;  altho-' 
it  muft  be  owned,  in  the  moft  affected  terms  and 
phrafes.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  a  man,  in  order  to 
be  good  and  happy,  ought,  by  all  means,  to  know 
himfelf ;  and  that  foliloquy  and  meditation  are 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  this  important  Icience.  But 
if  a  man  mould  truft  wholly  to  his  own  contempla- 
tions on  himfelf,  ignorance  and  vanity  would  infal- 
libly be  the  refult.  Without  converfing  with  the 
world,  and  putting  ourfelves  to  frequent  trials  by 
affairs  and  intercourfe  with  mankind,  we  can  never 
furnilh  ourfelves  with  materials  for  fecret  meditation. 
Without  having  tried  our  ftrength,  our  weaknefs, 
our  inclinations  and  averfions,  we  fnall  want  ex- 
periments to  reafon  from.  A  work  of  this  fort  can 
by  no  means  be  effected  merely  in  folhude,  and  at 
a  diftance  from  the  world.  He  who  mixes  with 
the  world,  hath  frequent  opportunities  of  trying 
his  own  ftrength,  and  feeing  in  what  particularly  it 
confifts,  and  how  far  he  may  depend  on  it.  Nor 
hath  he  fewer  occafions  of  feeing  his  own  infirmi- 
ties. This  accident  puts  him  in  mind,  that  he  is 
timorous  ;  that  adventure  difcovers  to  him,  that 
he  is  envious.  This  acquaintance  lets  him  know, 
that  he  is  proud  and  choleric  •,  that  tells  him,  he 
is  rafh  and  injudicious.  Having  collected  a  fuffi- 
cient  ftock  of  fuch  obfervations,  it  will  be  then  a 
proper  time  for  him  to  meet  himfelf  in  his  tiofet, 
or  the  lonely  walk,  and  caft  up  the  full  accounts  of 
himfelfj  which  if. he  does  with  impartiality  and 
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penetration,  he  will  find  in  the  refult,  that  he  is  a 
weak  and  irregular  creature,  and  cannot  depend  on 
himfelf  •,  that  his  underftanding  is  dark  and  fhort- 
fighted,  and  his  paffions  wild  and  ungovernable. 
What  then  muft  he  do  ? 

Decb.  He  muft  arm  himfelf  the  beft  he  can  againfl 
fuch  lapfes  as  he  may  have  made  on  former  occafions. 

Shep.  But  he  finds,  to  his  great  mortification, 
that  he  is  unable  to  form  refolutions  of  fufficient 
firmnefs  to  withftand  the  trials  he  is  to  expect, 
and  to  fubdue  the  ftubbornnefs  of  his  own  de- 
generate nature  ;  and  that,  little  as  he  can  do  to 
prevent  the  repetitions  of  his  fotmer  weaknefies,  he 
can  do  ftill  lefs  to  defend  himfelf  againft  the  at- 
tacks of  furprize,  and  unforefeen  trials.  What 
refource  hath  he  then  in  himfelf,  or  what  fupplies 
of  ftrength  can  he  draw  from  his  own  breaft,  the 
fource  of  all  his  infirmities  ?  Why,  none  at  all. 
They  are  the  irregularities  of  that  very  breaft  he 
wants  to  reduce  and  correct,  and  can  hope  for  no 
fuccours  from  thence.  Which  way  then  is  he  to 
turn  himfelf  ?  What  ally  is  he  to  call  in  ?  There  is 
one  at  hand,  and  prelent  with  him,  who  neither 
wants  compaffion,  nor  power,  to  affift  him ;  and  that 
is  God.  If  he  be  as  fenfible,  as  his  experience 
ought  to  have  made  him,  of  his  own  infufficiency, 
and  humbly  applies  himfelf  to  this  never-failing 
friend  of  the  lowly  and  fincere  in  diftrefs,  he  mail 
quickly  find  relief.  It  is  true,  this  powerful  af- 
fiftant  will  not  appear  vifibly  to  him,  nor  converfe 
with  him,  as  one  man  does  with  another  ;  having 
done  that  already  in  his  word,  where  the  remedies 
of  all  his  diforders,  and  the  bridle  neceflary  for  all 
his  headftrong  irregularities,  are  fee  forth  to  him  in 

the 
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the  ftrongeft  terms ;  nay,  where  his  own  infirmities 
and  corruptions  are  more  truly  reprefented  to  him 
by  that  wildom,  which  made  and  knows  him,  than 
it  is  pofiible  for  the  mod  fevere  fcrutiny  he  can 
make  into  himfelf,  to  do  it.     There  he  fees,    that 
his  corruptions  are  original  and  natural  ;    that  his 
heart  is  defperately  wicked  ;    and  that  he  hath  the 
world,  the  devil,  and  his  own  flefhly  lufts,  to  con- 
tend with.      There  he  fees  the  omniprefence  and 
perpetual  infpection    of  Almighty  God    into   the 
deepeft  receffes,    and    moft  fecret  thoughts,  of  his 
heart.     There  he  finds  the  gracious  affiftance  of 
God  in  all  emergencies,  above  the  ftrength  of  na- 
ture, by  the  words  of  eternal  truth  faithfully  pro- 
mifed  to  him.      Let  him  then  quit  his  converfation 
with  his  deceitful  felf,  and  enter  into  clofe  conference 
with  God,  who  will  not  lye  to  him,    like  his  own 
vain  and  fallacious  heart.     Do  not  fuch  and  fuch  of 
my  difpofuions,    he  may  fay,  lead  me  to  actions 
pleafing  in  the  fight  of  God  ?    And  will  he  not 
crown  thofe  actions,    if  I  perform  them,  with  infi- 
nite happinefs,   and  true  glory  ?    Do  not  certain 
other  propenfities  in  my  degenerate  nature  prompt 
me  to  actions  extremely  offenfive  to  him  ?  And  are 
not  the  puni foments   he  threatens  to  fuch,    in  his 
word,  if  I  commit  them,  inconceivably  fevere  ?  Is 
he  prefent  every-whrre  ?    And  will  he  be  with  me 
when  I  mount  the-ftage  of  action,  as  well  as  here 
in  my  clofet  or  walk  ?   What  have  I  then  to  do,  but 
to -imprint  on  my  mind  a  deep  and  perpetual  ap- 
prehenfion  of  his  prefence  and  infpection  ?  So  mall 
he  become  to  me  a  continual  monitor,  or  guide,  in 
all  I  think,  fpeak,  or  do.     My  infirmities  fupplied 
by  his  ftrength  -,  and  my  paflions  awed  by  his  ma- 
4        *  Jcftic 
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jefiic  prefence  ;  I  may  hope  to  hold  on  fteadily  to- 
wards the  great  purpofes  and  good  ends  of  my 
being.  Here,  Sir,  is  a  wayofeftablifhing,  between 
the  foul  and  God,  a  moft  ufeful  and  happy  inter- 
OJurfe  ;  which  no  lights  from  within  a  man's  felf 
are  able  to  introduce  him  to,  nor  all  the  philofophy 
of  the  world  can  point  out  to  him.  I  will  fuppofe 
the  mere  pleafure  of  doing  good,  and  abhorrence  of 
evil,  to  be  natural,  and  as  flrong  in  all  men  as 
you  pleafe  -,  but  would  not  our  motives  to  good 
actions,  and  detriments  to  evil  ones,  be  much 
ftronger,  if  we  believed,  that  a  Being  of  infinite 
wifdom  knew  all  we  thought  or  did,  and  would 
glorioufly  reward,  or  terribly  punifh,  all  our 
actions*  and  even  intentions  ? 

Deck.  I  muft  own  I  think  fo. 

Sbep.  In  that  cafe,  no  fecret  villainies  could  hope 
to  efcape  unpunimed,  tho*  they  might  evade  the 
laws,  and  fcreen  themfelves  from  the  animadver- 
fions  of  men. 

Deck,  True. 

Sbep.  And  a  good  man  on  the  rack,  of  in 
flames,  for  the  caufe  of  truth,  or  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country,  would  have  good  reafon  to  ftand  to 
his  purpofe,  and  brave  the  pains  and  terrors  of 
death,  if  he  were  fully  perfuaded,  that  an  infinitely 
gracious  and  powerful  Being  flood  ready  to  receive 
his  foul,  and  chenfti  it  with  the  tendernefs  of  a 
moft  affectionate  Father,  to  all  eternity. 

Decb.  Undoubtedly. 

Sbep.  If  all  the  world  were  of  the  fame  princi- 
ples with  this  man,  what  a  different  face,  from  the 
prefcnt,  muft  you  fuppofe  this  wou!d  put  on  all  the 
affairs  of  life  !  What  an  Heaven  would  it  turn  this 
earth  into  !  Deck, 
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Deck.  No  doubt  on't,  the  coufequence  would  be 
moft  happy. 

Sbep.  Confider,  Sir,  the  paffions  of  men  ;  are 
they  not  very  ftrong  ? 

Decb.  Yes,  generally  fpeaking. 

Sbep.  Confider  likewife  their  underftandings  ; 
3re  they  not  for  the  moft  part  dark,  and  incapable 
either  of  moderating  thofe  paffions,  or  fixing  them 
on  proper  objects  ? 

Decb.  Men  themfelves  are  to  blame  for  that. 

Sbep.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  thing  itfelf  is  an  in- 
conteftable  fad.  But  further,  pray,  Sir,  confider 
habit ;  does  it  not  add  a  kind  of  fecond  nature,  nay, 
rather  a  fort  of  neceffity,  to  the  paffions,  when  it 
happens  to  coincide^  and  graft  itfelf  on  them  ? 

Decb.  It  does  indeed. 

Sbep.  Pray  tell  me,  now  ;  are  the  inconfiderable 
rewards  of  the  moral  fenfe,  altho*  never  fo  inviola- 
bly conferred  on  good  actions,  able  to  bridle  fuch 
paffions  and  habits,  prompted  and  folicited  by 
greater  wealth,  honour,  and  power,  than  the  fo- 
ciety  can  afford  to  deal  out  to  every  man  ?  He, 
Mr.  Decbaine,  who  foregoes  that  grandeur,  which 
he  hath  an  opportunity  of  feizing,  muft  expect  an 
equivalent  fome  pther  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
are  the  mere  reproaches  of  the  moral  fenfe  a  fuffi- 
cient  bar  to  a  wicked  action,  when  fome  furious 
paffion  rufhes  to  the  tempting  object,  with  all  the 
violence  of  a  corrupt  nature,  and  an  inveterate  ha-* 
pit  ?  Confider  Sextus  and  C<efar  ;  the  firft  entering 
the  chamber  of  Lucretia^  and  the  latter  on  the  fur- 
fher  bank  of  the  Rubicon. 

Vert, 
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Deck.  And  pray  confider  OJbert  in  the  chamber 
with  Brocard's  wife  -,  Valentinian  the  third,  with 
that  of  Maximus  ;  and  Alexander  the  fixth,  pre- 
paring a  banquet  for  his  rich  cardinals.  Thefe, 
Mr.  Shepherd^  were  Chriftians,  and  had  your 
mighty  fan<ftions  before  their  eyes. 

Shep    Chriftians  I  am  fure  they  were  not. 

Dech.  What,  were  there  Popes  who  were  no 
Chriftians  ? 

Sbep.  Pray,  Mr.  Dechaine^  don't  all  Chriftians 
believe  in  the  omniprefence,  omnifcience,  infinite 
juftice,  and  power  of  God  ?  And  do  they  not  ex- 
peft  a  judgment  to  come,  with  an  Heaven  or  Hell 
to  follow  it  ? 

Dech.  I  believe  they  do. 

Shep.  Could  Alexander  the  fixth  then  have  been 
a  Chriftian  ? 

Dech.  It  does  not  concern  me  to  fay,  whether 
they  were  Chriftians  or  not  :  But  furely,  if  there  be 
any  reafon  for  believing  in  Chrift,  a  Pope  muft  be 
acquainted  with  it. 

Shep.  You  defpife  the  Papifts  for  pinning  their 
Faith  on  the  papal  fleeve,  and  yet  don't  perceive, 
that  you  pin  your  own  infidelity  on  the  very  fame 
filthy  fpot  of  that  fleeve.  If  we  confider  the 
anarchy  and  mifery,  made  by  various  contending 
paflions  in  one  mind,  where  avarice  and  prodigality, 
anger  and  fear,  pride  and  envy,  ftruggle  for  fu- 
periority,  and  diftract  the  foul,  we  mail  find  no- 
thing in  fuch  a  mind,  capable  of  procuring  peace, 
or  eftablifhing  virtue  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  either 
to  relieve  it  from  its  own  grievous  diforders,  or  to 
prevent  its  running  into  the  moft  criminal  enormi- 
ties, 
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ties,  the  fear  of  God  is  to  be  called  in.  Let  us  fup- 
pofe,  Mr.  Dechaine,  an  ifland  peopled  by  Pbilipy 
his  fon  Alexander  the  Great,  Arcbelaus  of  Macedo- 
uia,  the  Diovyfii,  Pififtratus,  Silofon,  Atreus,  Thy- 
efles,  Egiftbeus,  Pans,  Achilles,  Marius,  Sylla, 
Ctefar,  Tiberius,  Nero,  Heliogabalus,  Montfort  Earl 
of  Leicefter,  Richard  the  third,  Cromwell,  Rbodope, 
Lais,  Parifatis,  Cleopatra,  Tullia  the  wife  of  Tar- 
quin,  Agrippina,  Mefalina,  Margaret  of  France^ 
Catharine  de  Medicis,  and  a  competent  number  of 
fuch  fpirits  ;  you  will  readily  grant,  I  believe,  that 
plots,  rapes,  treachery,  murder,  &V.  would  be  the 
very  firft  things  they  would  lay  their  heads  and 
hands  to. 

Dech.  That  I  mall. 

Sbep.  Let  reafon  be  called  in  to  regulate  and 
fupprefs  thefe  enormities  j  will  fhe  be  able,  think 
you,  to  do  it  ? 

Dech.  I  believe  hardly. 

Sbep.  Introduce  philofophy,  and  Jet  her  try  her 
fkill :  perhaps  (he  may  convert  the  whole  ifland  to 
ftoicifm  and  apathy. 

Dech.  That  would  be  a  ftrange  metamorphofis. 

Shep.  Well ;  let  us  fuppofe  thefe  iflanders,  in  or- 
der to  defend  themfelves  from  one  another,  to  enter 
into  a  fociety,  and  make  laws  for  its  fupport  and 
regulation.  What  think  you  ?  Will  thofe  laws  be 
well  obferved,  and  juftice  duly  adminiftred  ? 

Dech.  They  will  be  of  no  ufe,  in  my  opinion, 
as  the  parties  are  all  contemners  of  law  and  juftice. 

Sbep.  Human  expedients,  therefore,  being  of  no 
efficacy,  what  think  you  would  be  the  confequence, 
if  God  fhould  fhew  himfelf  on  his  throne,  with 

Heaven 
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Heaven  and  Hell  in  view,  to  the  afiembly  ofthefe 
iflanders  ? 

Decb.  I  believe,  while  fuch  a  profpect  was  before 
their  eyes,  they  would  be  as  far  frpm  committing 
any  fort  of  wickednefs,  as  an  equal  number  of  the 
very  beft  people  that  ever  lived. 

Sbep.  Yes,  all  their  outrageous  paflions  would 
immediately  fubfide.  Such  a  view  would  in  an  in- 
ftant  bear  down  the  moft  info  lent  and  rebellious 
jpirits  among  them.  Now  faith,  Sir,  when  it  is 
ftrong  and  lively,  puts  us  in  the  prefence  of  Al- 
mighty God,  puts  us  into  the  bar,  and  places 
Heaven  and  Hell  in  a  manner  fenfibly  before  us. 

Decb.  And  yet  in  this  very  bar  people  have  found 
the  way  to  be  as  wicked,  as  elfewhere.  Ufurpa- 
tion,  murder,  treafon,  poifoning,  are  Chriftian,  as 
well  as  Pagan  enormities. 

Sbep.  Such  crimes  are  lefs  frequent  in  Chriftian 
countries,  than  they  were  among  the  Pagans,  as.  is 
evident  to  any  man,  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with 
hiftory.  But  have  we  not  already  agreed,  Sir,  that 
if  people  of  the  word  difpofitions  faw  God  pre- 
lent  with  them,  and  watching  their  behaviour  at 
all  times,  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  fuch  mon- 
ftrous  actions  ? 

Decb.  Yes. 

Sbep.  Have  we  not  alfo  agreed,  that  if  their 
faith  amounted  to  a  full  afiurance,  it  would  prevent 
their  wickednefs,  almoft  as  effectually,  as  if  God 
were  always  vifibly  prefent  ? 

Decb.  I  believe  it  pofiibly  might,  if  their  faith 
was  very  ftrong. 
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Shep.  It  follows  then,  that  the  wicked  actions, 
committed  by  perfons  profeffing  themfelves  to  be 
Chriftians,  were  not  done  by  real  believers,  or 
Chriftians. 

Decb.  And  it  follows  again  from  thence,  that  as 
thofe  wicked  profefTors  had  an  equal  opportunity  of 
feeing  into  the  evidence  of  Chriftianity  with  other 
Chriftians,  that  evidence  muft  be  deficient,  or  they 
had  been  believers. 

Sbep.  All  I  difpute  for  at  prefent,  is  the  excel- 
lent nature  and  tendency  of  our  religion.  If  this 
way  of  arguing  is  to  be  admitted,  the  Chriftian  evi- 
dence muft  appear  very  ftrong  ;  fince,  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  thofe,  to  whom  it  hath  been 
conveyed,  were  convinced,  and  reftrained,  by  the 
faith  arifmg  out  of  that  conviction,  from  all  forts 
of  crimes.  It  is  not  only  the  force  of  an  argu- 
ment, but  alfo  the  ftrength  of  reafon,  and  candour 
of  mind,  with  which  it  is  received,  that  produces 
conviction.  Men  bred  up  in  Chriftian  countries,  but 
under  the  unhappy  influence  of  a  moft  untoward  na- 
ture, of  ignorance,  luxury,  and  bad  examples,  are  not 
likely  to  lend  an  open  ear  to  arguments,  which,  if 
admitted,  muft  put  a  fevere  bridle  on  all  their 
paflions  and  corruptions.  Paflion,  we  may  be  fure, 
had  in  moft  of  thofe  wicked  men,  who  profefled 
Chriftianity,  little  or  no  faith  to  ftruggle  with,  and 
faith  little  or  no  knowlege,  candour,  or  reflection, 
to  found  itfelf  on. 

Decb.  If  fuch  may  be  the  failure  of  a  religion, 
that  requires  to  be  taught,  commend  me  to  that 
which  does  not  depend  on  parents,  priefts,  or 
matters,  who  may  neglect  to  inftruct  us,  or  defeat 
their  own  inftructions  by  their  bad  examples. 

VOL.  I.  R  *       Sbep* 
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Shep.  If  I  found  fuch  a  religion  fpringing  up  of 
itfelf  within  me,  I  fhould  as  little  trouble  myfelf  to 
inquire  farther  about  religion,  as  you  ;  or,  if  I 
found  it  planted  by  mere  nature  in  the  minds  of 
others,  I  mould  certainly  fpare  all  the  pains  I  take 
with  my  flock. 

Dech.  If  you  had  not  nature  for  an  afliftant  in 
teaching  thefe  flieep  of  yours,  you  could  do  no- 
thing. She,  like  a  good  curate,  does  all  that  work, 
the  honour  of  which  you,  like  other  conceited  rec- 
tors, are  willing  to  take  to  yourfelf ;  I  mean,  all 
the  work  that  is  worth  the  doing,  that  is,  making 
honeft  men.  But  as  the  Chriftian  methods  of 
making  men  honeft  are  continually  canted  up  to  the 
people,  and  not  a  word  faid  to  them  about  their 
own  internal  and  natural  principles,  they  themfelves 
come  at  length  to  afcribe  their  honefty  to  your  in- 
ftrudions,  though,  in  reality,  it  proceeds  intirely ' 
from  their  own  natures.  Thus  the  phyfician,  who 
prefcribes  a  little  powder  of  liquorice,  perhaps  a 
bolus  of  brick-duft,  or  fome  other  trifle,  is  paid  for 
the  cure*  tho'  it  is  wrought  intirely  by  the  lirength 
of  nature.  Dodor,  I  will  tell  thee  a  parable,  which 
may  ferve  to  illuftrate  this  matter  better  to  thee, 
than  any  thing  I  know.  A  certain  poor  man  tra- 
velling homeward  with  two  or  three  of  his  chil- 
dren, they  grew  lazy,  and  complained  they  were 
not  able  to  proceed  any  further  ;  upon  which  the 
father  cut  horfes  for  them  from  the  neighbouring 
hedge,  and,  having  mounted  his  children  thereon, 
they  finimed  their  journey  with  great  brifknefs. 

Step. 
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Sbep.  This,  I  think,  will  not  prove,  that  real 
horfes  are  not  neceffary  on  fome  occafions.  In  mat- 
ters of  a  low  and  fenfible  nature,  fuch  as  painting 
or  geometry,  we  require  to  be  taught,  in  order  to 
a  fhort  and  cafy  acquifition  of  knowlege ;  altho* 
mankind,  by  improving,  one  on  the  inventions  of 
another,  can  make  a  confiderable  progrefs,  and  may 
at  length  arrive  to  perfection  in  fuch  matters.  But 
then  it  is  becaufe  the  objects  of  thofe,  and  fuch-like 
arts,  are  perpetually  in  their  fight  j  and  their  pro- 
perties, fo  far  as  is  needful  for  their  purpofes, 
eafily  enough  difcovered.  But  it  is  otherwife  in 
refpect  to  religion,  the  objects,  and  firft  principles 
of  which,  lie  a  little  farther  out  of  the  reach  of  ap- 
prehenfion  ;  fo  far,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  queftion 
with  many,  whether  it  is  poffible  to  arrive  at  them 
by  the  ftrength  of  our  unafiifted  faculties.  This, 
Sir,  makes  a  wide  difference.  We  can  difcover  a 
natural  beauty  in  fenfib!e  objects  with  an  eye  un- 
taught •,  but  there  are  other  beauties,  which  moil 
people  never  fee,  till  they  are  pointed  out  to  them  ; 
and,  it  may  be,  not  perfectly  even  then.  A  right 
or  wrong  in  actions,  which  fome  affect  to  call  a 
beauty  or  deformity,  may,  in  fome  glaring  cafes, 
be  difcovered  by  a  mind  uninttructed ;  but,  in  other 
cafes,  this  difcovery,  either  thro*  the  natural  ob- 
fcurity  of  the  diftinction  between  right  and  wrong, 
or  for  expedition's  fake,  requires  to  be  made  by  in- 
ftruction.  Yet,  when  this  diftinction,  whether  by 
nature  or  teaching,  is  difcovered,  unleis  other  dif- 
coveries,  ftill  more  difficult,  are  made  at  the  fame 
time,  it  carries  nothing  of  morality  or  obligation 
with  it,  and  is  aimoft  ufelefs  ;  becaufe  few  people, 
if  any,  will  do  that  which  is  right,  merely  becaufe 
R  2  it 
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it  is  ib  ;  or  abftain  from  that  which  is  wrong,  purely 
becaufe  it  is  wrong.     But  if  you  annex  honour  and 
profit  to  the  firft,  and  fhame  and  punifhment  to  the 
laft,  I  mean,  fuch  as  temporal  laws  can  confer  or 
inflict,  thefe  will  fuperinduce  that  kind  of  obligation 
called  civil,  and  that  only.      This  obligation,  how- 
ever, will  be  very  infufficient,  unlefs  thefe  rewards 
and  punimments   can,  by  fome  means  or  other,  be 
conftantly  and  equitably   adminiftred  •,  and  unlefs 
the  legal  honour  and  profit,  or  fhame  and  fuffering, 
are  confiderably  and  apparently  greater,    than  the 
honour  and  profit  to  be  got  by  doing  ill,  and   the 
fhame  and  fuffering,   that  may,  in  many  cafes,  at- 
tend the  doing  well.      Mankind  are  influenced  and 
determined   in  their  actions,    as  Shaftsbury,  Tindal, 
and  all  men,  who  know  either  themfelves,  or  others, 
allow,  by  felf-love.      Now  the  higher  the  rewards 
of  doing  good,  and  the  punimments  of  doing  ill, 
are  carried,  the  ftronger  the  tie  to  good  actions  be- 
comes.     If  they  are  infinite,  the  tie  to  virtue  be- 
comes infinitely  ftrong,  when  it  is  duly  apprehended. 
But,  as  I  faid,  care  muft  be  taken  to  have  a  due 
adminiftradon   of  thefe  encouragements  to  virtue, 
and  detriments  to  vice  ;  otherwife  they  will,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  defects   of  this   adminiftration,  lofe 
of  their  force.      Now  this  can  never  be  provided 
for,  without  infinite  wifdom,  juflice,  and  power,  in 
the  aforefaid  adminiftration.     As  foon  as  God,  who 
alone  is  pofleficd  of  thofe  high  attributes,  is  known, 
or  believed  to  prefide  over  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
pare fuch  rewards  for  virtue,  and  punifhments  for 
vice  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,    the  diftinction   be- 
tween right  and  wrong  becomes  religious,   moral, 
and  obligatory  ;   and  it  alfo  becomes  the  intereft, 
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and  muft  be  the  choice,  of  every  truly  rational 
being,  to  aft  in  purfuance  of  that  diftinftion  on  all 
occafions,  and  againft  all  the  temptations  this  world 
can  throw  in  its  way.  I  return,  Gentlemen,  to 
this  argument,  after  having  fpoken  to  it  more  than 
once  before,  becaufe  I  am  fenfible,  Deifm  is  mainly 
founded  on,  and  chiefly  recommended  to,  the  loofer 
part  of  mankind,  by  a  difbelief  of  future  eternal  re- 
wards and  punifhments  -,  and  becaufe  in  this  article  of 
our  faith  confiftsthe  marrow  and  force  of  all  religion. 
The  arguments  therefore  for  it,  altho*  they  are 
clearly  demonftrative,  can  never  be  too  often,  or 
too  preffingly,  inculcated,  efpecially  as  there  is,  in 
the  depravity  of  human  nature,  a  ftrong  reluctance 
to  them. 

Deck.  I  am  fure  you  muft  be  little  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  our  Deifts,  or  you  would  own 
they  fpeak  in  the  higheft  terms  of  religion,  and  of 
future  punifhments  and  rewards,  as  things  taken  for 
granted. 

Shep.  It  is  true,  Shaftsbury,  in  his  inquiry  into 
virtue,  fpeaks  favourably  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
nimments,  and  of  religion,  in  general  terms ;  nay, 
and  even  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  out  God  (i). 
Both  he  and  Tindaly  when  for  the  prefent,  to  re- 
r/2commend  their  fyftems,  they  turn  their  bed  fide  to 
us,  fay,  the  law  of  nature  is  univerfally  clear,  intel- 
ligible, and  perfect  ;  yet,  in  numberlefs  places, 
when  they  would  either  run  down  the  inftruftions 
given  by  others,  or  exalt  their  own,  talk  abun- 
dantly of  the  moral  ignorance  and  barbarifm  of 
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mankind^    and.  of  the  neceffity  of  inftruclion  (i). 
They  both,   as   I   have   already   (hewn,    labour  to 
prove,  that  virtue  is  its  own  perfect  reward,    and 
vke  its  own  perfect  punifhment,  in  this  life  j    that 
the  religion  and  law  of  nature  are  perfect,  and   a 
rule  of  aclion  to  God    himfelf  ;  that  we  ought  to 
love  God  for  his  own  fake,  and  not  for  the  rewards 
he  gives  (2).       I  grant,  we  ought  to  love  God  for 
his  own  excellence,  as  the  moft  amiable  of  all  ob- 
jects, and  would  love  him  infinitely  more  than  all 
things,  were  we  as  inclinable,  as  we  ought  to  be,  to 
love  that  moft  which  is  beft,  and  did  we  know  him 
as  well  as  we  do  other  things  :  But  ought  we  not 
alfo  to  love  him  for  the  favours  we  have  already 
received   from   him  ?   And  furely  this  love  ought 
not  to  hinder,  but  rather  ftrongly  excite,  our  utmoft 
endeavours  to  ierve  and  pleafc  him,  on  account  of 
the  good  things  he  hath  promifed,  and  the  miferies 
he  hath  threatened.     As  to  our  loving  virtue  for  its 
own  fake,  which   Sbaftsbury  fpeaks  of,  as  diftinct 
from  the  love  of  God  ;  I  can  only  fay,  that  as  fome 
love,  and  others  hate  it,  no  matter  whether  by  na- 
ture or  habit,    the  love  of  it  can  never  be  put  on  a 
more  natural,    a  more  fafe,    and   generous  footing, 
than  to  love  it  becaufe  it  is  the  will  of  God.       Nor 
can  we  have  any  roafon  for  hating  vice  fo  ftrong,  as 
becaufe  God  hates  it,  and  will  punifh  it.     He  who 
places  the  judgment  of  God,  and  his  eternal  indig- 
nation at  vice,  before  his  eyes,  walks  by  a  wife  and 
fafe  rule.     Surely  it  is  the  moft  reafonable  thing  in 

(1)  Adv.  to  an  author,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 

(2)  Chr.  as  old  as  the  creation,  ch.  7. 
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the  world  for  a  poor  weak  man,  who  knows  himfelf 
to  be  every  moment  in  danger  of  tranfgreffing,  to 
fear  the  difpleafure  of  an  infinitely  wife,  ju ft,  and 
powerful  Judge.  If,  however,  this  fear  be  flrong 
and  uniform,  it  will  preferve  the  man,  who  is 
bleffed  with  it,  in  his  duty;;  and,  in  a  little  time, 
infallibly  guide  him  up,  through  virtue,  and  an  in- 
nocent confdence,  to  the.  love  of  God.  Having 
once  attained  to  this  height,  he  hath  then  the  no- 
bleft  principle  in  the  world  to  act  on.  He  denies 
himfelf,  as  vile  and  unworthy  •,  he  goes  OIK  from 
himfelf,  as  a  low  and  defpicable  creature  ;  and,  tranf- 
ported  with  the  moft  pure  and  exalted  of  all  emo- 
tions, fixes  his  heart  on  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
glorious  of  all  beings,  the  moft  gracious  of  all  be- 
nefactors, the  fource  of  all  good,  and  the  centre  of 
ail  duty  and  happinefs.  As  he  does  not  confider 
himfelf,  or  his  own  reafon,  as  his  legislator  and 
mailer,  fo  he  does  not  feek  to  gratify  or  obey 
himfelf.  As  he  does  not  look  upon  a  Patron,  or  a 
King,  to  be  the  firft  object  of  his  fervices,  fo  his 
attachments  are  not  fo  much  to  parties  or  kingdoms, 
as  to  the  whole  intellectual  world,  of  which  God 
is  the  Head  and  Father.  A  Chriftian,  it  is  true, 
hath  greater  reafon  to  fear  God,  than  a  Deift  ;  but, 
as  he  knows  God  to  be  the  far  theft  of  all  beings 
from  tyranny,  fo  his  fear  can  never  become  flavifh; 
but  is  ufually  the  beginning  of  true  wifdom,  which 
banifhes  all  other  fears  ;  and  altho'  it  fprings  from 
this  low  and  humble  principle,  yet  it  rears  itfdf  to 
Heaven,  and  ripens  into  Divine  love.  A  Chriftian 
hath  alfo  infinitely  ftronger  reafons  for  loving  God, 
than  the  light  of  nature,  tho'  you  fuppofe  it  never 
fo  great,  can  dictate  to  a  Deift.  For  what  can  na- 
R  4  ture 
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tiire  tell  the  latter,  but  that  God  hath  made  him  ; 
imprefied  a  law  on  his  heart,  by  which  he  will  juftly 
judge  him  •,  and  either  given  him,  or  left  him  to, 
liich  iinful  difpofitions,  as  make  it  impoiTible  for 
him  to  conform  himfelf  to  that  law  ?  This  is  a  moft 
{hocking  information,  and  tends  ftrongly  downward 
to  defpair  or  Atheifm.  But  the  Chriftian  is  in- 
formed by  his  religion,  that  God  fchemes  for  his 
happinefs  with  the  tenderneis  of  a  moft  compaf- 
fionate  Father  ;  that  his  Son  hath  taken  the  nature 
of  man  upon  him,  and,  by  a  moft  painful  death, 
made  atonement  for  his  fins  to  Divine  juftice,  and 
thereby  delivered  him  from  the  dreadful  curfe  of  the 
law  -,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God,  knowing  the  ma- 
nifold infirmities  of  human  nature,  like  a  kind  and 
faithful  friend,  leads  him,  as  it  were,  by  the  hand, 
through  all  the  temptations  and  dangers  of  this 
wretched  life.  Here  is  a  foundation  for  the  fweet- 
eft  hopes,  and  inducements  to  the  moft  ardent  love. 
Our  Libertines,  in  order  to  put  a  fpecious  face  on 
their  deftrudtive  fyftem,  fpeak  highly  of  benevo- 
lence, of  humanity,  of  public  love  ;  and  Ihew  as 
little  of  it  in  their  actions,  as  any  fort  of  men  on 
jearth.  But  were  their  benevolence  really  as  exten- 
five  as  their  pretences,  it  could  reach  no  farther  than 
the  boundaries  of  this  narrow  world,  nay,  not  fo 
tar,  but  only  to  fuch  as  have  not,  by  any  real  or 
fanfied  injury,  provoked  their  refentment  ;  and 
what"  is  this  to  Chriftian  charity,  .  that  does  good 
for  evil,  prays  for  its  perfecutors,  and  forms  one 
univerfa!  fociety  of  God,  of  Angels,  of  dead  and 
living  faints,  of  all,  in  fhort,  that  is  good,  either 
jn  Heaven  or  on  earth  ?  The  benevolence  of  a 
Deift  terminates,  at  beft,  in  man  ;  but  may  be  (hewn 
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to  an  unworthy  object,  may  be  perverted  into  a  vile 
affection  by  the  mixture  of  other  paffions,  and  hath 
always  the  loweft  kind  of  felf-intereft,  mere  tem- 
poral prefervation  and  well-being,  which  mankind, 
united  in  fociety,  mutually  promote  for  one  another, 
as  its  only  motive-,  and,  confequently,  whenever  a 
man  is  feverely  treated,  or  bafely  ufed,  by  the  world, 
turns  to  downright  mifanthropy. 

Deck.  No,  Sir  •,  natural  benevolence  ftill  warms 
the  heart  with  fentiments  of  humanity  for  even  bad 
men  and  enemies  •,  and  natural  juftice  will  not  fuffer 
us  to  hate  one  man,  on  account  of  the  injuries  we 
have  received  from  another. 

Sbep.  Whatever  nature  may  do  in  a  Deift,  when 
left  to  itfelf,  it  may,  furely,  do  as  much  in  a  Chri- 
itian,  who  is  obliged,  moreover,  by  an  exprefs  com- 
mand, to  love  his  enemies,  and  do  good  for  evil.  It 
is  a  dictate  of  nature,  to  hate  our  enemies  j  and  it 
is  an  infirmity  too  incident  to  nature,  to  be  often 
out  of  humour,  even  with  our  friends  and  bene- 
factors :  but  Chriftian  charity,  having  God  for  its 
chief  object,  and  loving  mankind,  not  fo  much  on 
their  own  account,  as  for  the  fake  of  God,  with 
eternal  happinefs  and  celeftial  glory  for  its  motive, 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  perverted  by  low  and  un- 
worthy views  or  affections,  nor  of  being  deftroyed 
by  difguft.  As  God  is  the  only  fource  of  all  good, 
fo  he  ought  to  be  the  principal  and  final  object  of  all 
love  ;  the  centre  to  which  all  the  thoughts,  defwes, 
and  actions,  of  intelligent  beings  ought  to  point. 
As  lines,  tending  directly  to  one  common  centre, 
can  never  divaricate,  nor  obftruct  one  another,  but 
muft  ftill  draw  nearer  and  nearer,  the  more  they  ap- 
proach towards  that  centre  ;  fo,  in  like  manner,  all 

true 
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true  Chriftians,  endeavouring  to  approach  the  uni- 
verfal  object  of  Jove,  inftead  of  being  carried  out  ot 
their  way  by  other  objects,  fo  as  to  interfere  with, 
and  crofs  one  another,  perpetually  draw  nearer  and 
clofer  together.  All  virtue  confifts  in  holding  on 
fteadily  towards  this  grand  point  of  view,  and  ail 
the  degrees  of  virtue  in  the  fwifter  or  flower,  the 
more  or  lefs  conftant,  tendency  of  this  purfuit,  and  all 
vice  in  deviating  from  it  to  other  views  or  ends.  As 
all  lines,  meeting  in  a  common  centre,  unite  and  lofe 
themfclves  therein  ;  fo,  when  all  our  views,  affec- 
tions, and  courfcs,  meet  in  God,  we  mail  there  find 
true  charity  and  union  with  him,  and  all  that  are  his: 
we  fiiall  rejoice  to  lay  afide  that  particular  felf,  which 
Jiath  hitherto  been  the  motive  of  all  we  did,  and  be- 
coming one  with  God,  mall,  to  all  eternity,  have  no 
other  felf  but  him.  Now,  as  no  line  can  be  drawn 
towards  a  centre,  but  on  fome  fubftratum^  or  area  ; 
fo  no  man  can  come  to  God,  but  through  his  fon. 
It  is  by  the  rectitude  and  ftrength  of  his  covenant, 
and  the  faving  merits  of  his  death  alone,  that  man, 
weak  and  unworthy  in  himfelf,  can  poftibly  come  to 
God. 

Deck.  After  all  you  have  faid  about  Chriftian  cha- 
nty, I  Cannot  fee  that  you  found  it,  or  any  other 
Chriftian  principle,  on  ought  elfe  than  mere  felt-love, 
between  which  and  charity  there  feems  to  be  fo  great 
a  contrariety,  as  makes  it  impoffible  for  the  one  to 
arife  out  of  the  other. 

Sbep.  Both  Sbaftsbury  and  findal,  far  as  they  carry 
the  principle  of  benevolence,  make  fclf-love  the  fu- 
preme  principle  in  man  (a) :  it  is,  however,  certain, 

(a]  drift,  old  as  creat.  ch.  2.     Shaftf.  vol.1,  p.  310. 
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that  this,  like  all  our  other  afFeftions,  being  blind  in 
itfelf,  requires  the  afilftance  of  reafon  to  direft  its 
motions  towards  fuch  objects  and  means  as  may  pro- 
mote the  real  happinefs,  and  not  merely  gratify  the 
miftaken  or  depraved  appetites,  of  the  man.  And  if 
the  greatefl  happinefs  of  man  is  placed  beyond  the 
fight  of  reafon,  then  reafon  itfelf  (lands  in  need  of 
information  and  direction.  If  man  had  no  other 
principle  but  that  of  felf-love,  which  is  the  opinion 
of  many,  and  that  were  fufficient  to  make  him  good 
and  happy,  as  far  as  a  mere  motive  is  capable  of 
contributing  to  that  end;  in  that  cafe,  we  (hould 
have  no  occafion  to  inquire  about  any  other  prin- 
ciple or  motive.  But  I  think  it  eafy  to  ihew,  that 
we  have  alfo  a  principle  of  benevolence,  or  charity  ; 
and  as  eafy,  likewife,  to  trace  this  principle  of  cha- 
rity to  felf-love,  as  its  true  fource,  notwithftanding 
the  contrariety  you  apprehend  between  them,  which, 
if  I  be  not  greatly  miftaken,  never  happens,  but 
through  fome  error  of  judgment,  that  leads  us  to  a 
wrong  kind  of  felf-love,  or  charity.  Don't  you 
love  him,  Sir,  who  does  you  fome  confiderable  fer- 
vice,  or  good  office  P 

Decb.  I  do. 

Sbep.  And  does  not  your  love  proceed  from  the 
pleafure  he  gives  you  by  that  aft  of  kindnefs? 

Decb.  No  doubt  on't,  it  does. 

Sbep.  It  is  therefore  the  love  of  yourfelf,  that 
produces  love  in  you  towards  your  benefactor ;  and 
does  not  this  love,  thus  produced,  move  you  fome- 
times  to  make  him  fuch  returns  as  are  a  real  lofs  to 
yourfelf,  of  money,  intereft,  or  fome  what  el  fe,  on 
which  you  fct  a  value  ? 

-      Decb. 
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Deck.  I  never  confider  thofe  returns  as  lofles,  be- 
caufe  they  gratify  my  love. 

Shep.  You  certainly  do ;  for  I  believe  you  will 
own,  you  would  rather  chufe  to  fhew  your  gratitude, 
if  it  could  be  done,  and  would  anfwer  his  occafions 
as  well,  by  fervices  that  would  coft  you  not r> ing. 
Befides,  to  gratify  your  love  for  him,  is,  ftriclly 
fpeaking,  as  ielfifh,  as  gratifying  your  love  for  any 
thing  elfe  j  for,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  you  love  the  objecl 
for  the  good  you  derive  from  it,  and  you  carry  your 
love  into  execution,  on  account  of  the  pleafure  you 
find  in  fo  doing.  What  is  it  induces  you  to  love 
your  own,  rather  than  a  foreign  country  ? 

Dech.  My  life,  my  liberty,  my  property,  are  all 
defended  by  my  own,  and  often  attacked  by  other 
countries. 

Shep.  Would  you  rifque  your  fortune,  or  your  life, 
for  your  country  P 

Dech.  Yes,  if  I  thought,  by  fo  doing,  I  fhcuki 
render  it  any  fignal  fervice. 

Shep.  It  appears,  then,  that  you  love  your  coun- 
try only  becaufe  you  love  yOurfelf ;  and  that  felf- 
love  may  induce  a  man  to  facrifice  even  his  life. 

Dech.  But  what  is  it  makes  me  love  mankind  in 
general  ? 

Shep.  It  is  a  doubt  with  me,  whether  you  love  all 
mankind,  or  not  j  and  whether  you  do  not  love  only 
thofe,  from  whom  ycu  have  received,  or  hope  to  re- 
ceive, fome  benefit ;  and  hate  thofe  who  have  done, 
or  are  likely  to  do,  you  an  injury. 

Dech.  But  I  do  love  thofe,  from  whom  I  neither 
have  received,  nor  hope  to  receive,  any  fervices, 
merely  becaufe  they  are  men. 

Shep, 
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Sbep.  There  is,  I  own,  fuch  a  thing  as  natural 
affection  in  men  towards  one  another  ;  but  whether 
this  affection  fprings  from  felf-love,  is  a  queftion  not 
eafily  decided.  You  love  mankind,  perhaps,  be- 
caufe  they  are  men  •,  that  is,  becaufe  they  are  men 
like  yourfelf,  and  like  thofe  you  love :  this  fort  of 
affection,  however,  which  is  not  very  ftrong,  is 
almoft  wholly  habitual,  and  may  proceed  originally 
from  felf-love.  You  are  a  man,  and  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  the  faying  of  the  comedian,  you  think 
every  thing,  that  relates  to  mankind,  concerns  your- 
felf, in  fome  meafure. 

Deck.  Upon  your  felfilh  principle,  thofe  men, 
fnch  as  Codrus,  and  the  Decii,  who  facrificed  their 
lives  purely  for  others,  muft  have  been  mad. 

Sbep.  If  thofe  perfons  did  not  hope  for  a  reward 
in  another  world,  of  more  value  than  life,  they  were 
certainly  the  moft  vain-glorious  and  delirious  of  all 
mankind.     No  fober  man  gives  away  his  fortune, 
nor  even  a  part  of  it,  for  nothing  ;  much  lefs  will 
he  facrifice.  his  life,  for  which  any  man,  in  his  fenfes, 
would  give  up  all  his  fortune,  thof  it  were  never  fo 
great,  till  he  is  ftrongly  poiTefled  with  hopes  of  an 
equivalent.     He  is  abfolutely  mad,  who,  when  he 
might  avoid  it,  without  any  fuch  hopes,  runs  himfelf 
into  dangers,  or  diftrefies,  or  gives  up  life  itfelf ; 
and  he  is  next  to  a  mad  man,  or  a  fool,  who  does  the 
fame  on  precarious  hopes  of  an  equivalent.     Thofe 
libertines  who  are  at  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  banifh 
from  the  minds  of  others  the  hopes  and  fears  of  fu- 
turity, are  little  better  than  mad :  for  what  are  they 
to  get  for  all  their  trouble  ?  what  recompence  for  the 
infamous  character  of  feducers,  fmce  infidelity  hath 
no  rewards  ?  The  principle  of  felf-love,  and  felf-pre- 
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fervation,  is  certainly  the  mod  powerful  of  all  our 
inftinfls  \  of  which,  if  they  muft  be  called  laws,  this 
is  certainly  the  firft.  He  that  denies  this,  and  fays 
he  loves  others  better  than  himfelf,  is  either  a  fool, 
or  a  liar.  If,  merely  for  a  friend,  a  miftrefs,  or  the 
public,  he  facrifices  his  life,  he  is  a  fool,  who  grofly 
miftakes  his  own  intereft ;  or  a  madman,  who  know- 
ingly ads  againft  it.  No  wife  man  gives  up  his  felf- 
intereft  in  one  thing,  but  in  order  to  promote  it  in 
another,  that  feems  greater,  or  more  certain.  As  to 
life,  there  is  no  equivalent  for  it  but  eternal  life ; 
and  as  we  can  have  no  tolerable  aflu ranee  of  that  but 
by  revelation,  fo  no  man  can  rationally  chufe  death, 
but  upon  Chriftian  principles.  No  man,  therefore, 
can  attain  to  true  heroifm,  but  the  Chriftian ;  he, 
alone,  can  have  reafon  to  deny  himfelf  the  honours, 
profits,  and  pleafures  of  this  world,  which  difhonefty, 
or  evil  arts,  might  offer  him ;  or  to  meet  death,  with 
all  its  terrors,  from  which  cowardice  or  treachery 
might  deliver  him. 

Decb.  Your  picture  of  a  Chriftian  hero  makes 
him  but  a  mere  mercenary. 

Sbep.  And  yours,  of  any  other  fort  of  hero,  makes 
him  an  errant  madman,  or  a  fool. 

Decb.  There  can  be  no  hero  without  virtue,  nor 
virtue  without  difmtereftednefs.  That  is,  no  doubt 
on't,  a  fine  fort  of  virtue  and  heroifm,  which  en- 
counters a  lefs  evil  for  fear  of  a  greater,  and  which, 
in  hopes  of  an  infinite  reward,  furrenders  a  trifling 
intereft  or  pleafure.  At  this  rate,  the  mod  narrow- 
hearted  mifer,  the  bafeft  coward,  or  even  the  vileft 
thief,  may  be  fet  up  for  an  hero. 

Sbep.  It  is  true,   they  might,    if  they  had  ftnfe 

enough  to  fee  and  confider  their  greateft  intereft : 
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and  furely  nothing,  Sir,  can  fo  ftrongly  recommend 
any  principle,  as  that,  if  it  were  heartily  clofed  with, 
it  would  infallibly  transform  the  very  worft  of  men 
into  faints  and  heroes.  We  may  fay,  on  the  other 
fide,  that  yours  is  a  moft  glorious  kind  of  virtue, 
that  is  either  unable  to  prevail  on  a  man  voluntarily 
to  undergo  the  flighteft  fuffering ;  or,  if  it  does, 
makes  it  folly  and  diffraction  in  him  to  do  it. 

Decb.  Is  he,  then,  a  fool,  who  fuffers  for  virtue  ? 
Or  he  an  honeft  man,  who  is  hindered  from  ftealing 
merdy  by  the  gallows  ? 

Shep.  Thefe  queftions  are  only  calculated  to  amufe. 
He,  Sir,  is  a  fool,  who  fuffers  death  for  a  name ; 
and  virtue,  without  religion,  without  love  for,  and 
dependence  on  God,  without  any  manner  of  good 
to  be  found  in  it,  or  derived  from  it,  is  but  a  mere 
name.  Be  who  is  kept  from  ftealing,  only  by  the 
gallows,  is  far  from  being  honeft ;  becaufe  he  wi.l 
lie,  perjure,  cheat,  and  fteal  too,,  as  ofien  as  he  can 
do  it  with  hopes  of  efcaping  the  gallows.  But  he 
who  abftains  from  ftealing,  and  all  other  immoral 
actions,  becaufe  he  is  Cure  God  will  fee  and  punifh 
the  committal  of  them,  will  never  commit  an  ill 
action ;  and  he  who  will  never  do  an  ill  action,  is 
certainly  a  very  honeft  man ;  nay,  he  loves  a  good 
action,  and  hates  an  ill  one,  on  account  of  their  con- 
fequences,  and  becaufe  God  does :  and  therefore  the 
gallows,  or  any  other  kind  of  punifhment,  is  not  all. 
he  confiders.  You  will  own,  neverthelefs,  that  he 
who  is  deterred  from  ftealing  by  the  fear  of  the  gal- 
lows, is  a  good  man,  in  comparifon  of  him  who 
fteals  under  the  very  gallows.  But  he  is  better,  who, 
in  hopes  of  a  glorious  reward,  as  well  as  for  fear  of  A 
moft  grievous  punifhment,  refills  temptations,  denies 

himfclf 
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himfelf  unlawful  pleafures,  and  does  all  the  good  he 
can.  And  he  is  beft  of  all,  who,  having  the  inferior 
affections  and  pafiions  bridled  by  the  profpect  of 
eternal  punifhments  and  rewards,  raifes  the  foul  itfelf, 
by  love  and  gratitude,  to  a  noble  defire  and  endea- 
vour to  pleafe  God,  as  the  moft  beneficent  and  ami- 
able of  all  beings.  This  man  admires  the  beauty  of 
a  good,  and  abhors  the  foulnefs  of  an  ill  action,  as 
much,  nay,  more  than  any  man,  who  is  lefs  reli- 
gious •,  becaufe,  whatfoever  lights  mere  nature  may 
lend  other  men  to  fee  them  with,  he  hath  the  fame  ; 
and,  befides,  confiders  the  one  as  infinitely  difpleaf- 
ing,  and  the  other  as  extremely  acceptable,  to  that 
being,  whofe  goodnefs  he  loves,  and  whofe  power  he 
reveres,  above  all  things.  Any  goodnefs,  in  the  na- 
tural man,  is  a  compliment  to  his  own  nature,  and  to 
himfelf  -,  but  the  goodnefs  of  a  Chriftian  is  love  and 
duty  to  his  greateft  friend  and  benefactor  :  his  hopes 
and  fears  do  honour  to  God,  becaufe  they  are  fo 
many  teftimonies  of  confidence  and  veneration  for 
Almighty  God,  founded  on  faith  in  his  own  laws. 
They  are  lefs  felfilh,  too,  than  the  pretended  virtue 
of  the  felf-fufficient  and  natural  man  fwhich  makes 
him  his  own  director,  his  own  governor,  his  own 
punimer  and  rewarder)  inafmuch  as  they  terminate 
without  himfelf,  in  that  gracious  Being,  to  whom  he 
is  infinitely  beholding,  in  that  juft  judge,  from  whom 
he  can  hope  for  neither  connivance,  nor  partiality, 
fuch  as  a  deceitful  heart  migut  be  apt  to  mew  itfelf. 

AL  T  H  O*  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  hath  been 
clearly  proved,  that  the  mere  light  of  nature, 
as  we  now  find  it  in  ourfelves,  cannot  furnifh  us  with 
a  fufficient  ftandard  for  our  moral  conduct,  not  to 

fay 
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fay  an  adequate  law,  to  regulate  the  actions  of  men, 
and  that  the  Chriftian  religion  does  actually  prefcribe 
a  fufficient  Jaw  ;  it  will  be  further  ufeful  to  obferve, 
that  the  thoughts  of  men,  in  regard  to  any  internal 
law,  will  be  always  mainly  influenced  by  their  fenti- 
ments    concerning  the   chief    good.     Whatfoever 
power  or  force  may  do,  in  refpect  to  the  outward 
actions  of  a  man,  nothing  can  oblige  him  to  think, 
or  act,  as  often  as  he  is  at  liberty,  againft  what  he 
takes  to  be  his  chief  good,  or  intereft.     No  law, 
nor  fyftem  of  laws,  can  poffibly  anfwer  the  end  and 
purpofe  of  a  law,  till  the  grand  queftion,  What  is 
the  chief  happinefs  and  end  of  man,  be  determined, 
and  fo  cleared  up,  that  every  one  may  be  fully  fa- 
tisfied  about  it.  Before  our  Saviour's  time,  the  world 
was  infinitely  divided  on  this  important  head :  the 
philofophers  were  miferably  bewildered  in  all  their 
refearches  after   the  chief  good.     Each  feet,  each 
fubdivifion  of  a  feet,  had  a  chief  good  of  its  own, 
and  rejected  all  the  reft.     They  advanced,  as  Varro 
tells  us,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
opinions,  in  relation  to  this  matter-,  which  mews,  by 
a  ftrong  experiment,  that  the  light  of  nature  was  al- 
together unable  to  fettle  the  difficulty.     Every  man, 
if  left  to  the  particular  biafs   of  his  own  nature, 
chufes  out  a  chief  good  for  himfelf,  and  lays  the 
ftrefs  of  all  his  thoughts  and  actions  on  it.     Now  if 
the  fuppofed  chief  good  of  any  man  mould  lead 
him,  as  it  often  does,  to  violate  the  laws  of  fociety, 
to  hurt  others,  and  to  act  againft  the  general  good 
of  mankind ;  he  will  be  very  unfit  for  fociety,  and, 
confequently,  as  he  cannot  fubfift  out  of  it,  an  enemy 
to  himfelf.     Robbers,  thieves,  affafiins,  rebels,  are 
all  inftances  of  this ;  and  fo  are,  alfo,  thofe  more 
VOL.  I.  S  cunning, 
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cunning,  but  more  dangerous  perfons,  who  know 
how  to  evade  the  laws,  or  even,   by  their  afliftance, 
to  gain  unjuft  advantages  to  themfelves,  and  hurt  fo- 
ciety.     As  feif  is,  unqueftionably,  the  ruling  prin- 
ciple in  man,  it  is  highly  necefiary  to  every  man  to 
know  in  what  his  main  intereft  confifts,  and  how  to 
obtain   it :  and  as   that   happinefs  (if  we  allow  the 
world  to  be  the  work  of  a  wife  and  beneficent  au- 
thor) muft  be  fuch,  as  is  confident  with  the  happi- 
nefs of  others ;  fo  it  cannot  be  riches,  pleafure,  ho- 
nour, power,  or  any  thing  elfe,  about  which  man- 
kind may  be  tempted  to  contend  •,  and  yet  it  muft 
be  one  and  the  fame  to  all   men  :  for  we  cannot 
imagine  there  is  a  diftincl:  kind  of  chief  good,  or 
happinefs,  allotted  to  every  individual.     But  what  it 
is,  or  by  what  means  to  be  arrived  at,  is  a  queftion, 
which  if  nature,  reafon,  or  philofophy,  could  have 
done  it,  might  have  been  determined  long  before  our 
Saviour  came  into  the  world. 

Deck.  How  the  antient  philofophers  came  to  differ 
fo  widely  about  this  matter,  I  cannot  guefs ;  but  this 
I  am  fure  of,  that  nothing  is  more  plain  and  ob- 
vious to  reafon,  than  that  the  chief  happinefs  of  man 
confifts  in  living  up  to  the  dictates  of  his  nature  (a}. 
I  will,  for  the  prefent,  grant  you,  that  the  principle 
from  which  all  human  actions  flow,  is  the  defire  of 
happinefs.  Now  the  happinefs  of  all  beings  whatever 
confifts  in  the  perfections  of  their  nature ;  and  the 
nature  of  a  rational  being  is  moft  perfeffj  when  it  is 
perfectly  rational.  God^  who  does  nothing  in  vain, 
would  in  vain  have  planted  the  defire  of  happinefs  in 
mankind,  if  he  had  not  given  them  reafon  to  diftin- 

(a]  Chrift.  old  as  Creat.  chap  3. 
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guijh  fucb  aftions  as  make  for  their  happinefs,  from 
fach  as  oppofe  it.  I  have  here  given  you,  Sir,  the 
right  notion  of  our  chief  end  and  good  -,  and  you 
will  allow,  I  believe,  that  I  have  not  been  beholding 
to  revelation  for  it. 

Sbep.  But  Tindal,  from  whom  you  borrow  it,  and 
whofe  revelations  are,  I  find,  of  more  authority  with 
you,  than  thofe  of  the  Scriptures,  took  the  principle, 
upon  which  he  falfly  concludes  this  to  be  our  chief 
happinefs,  from  revelation.  He  fays,  We  are  made 
in  the  image  of  God;  which,  I  am  fure,  neither  he, 
nor  any  man  elfe,  could  have  known,  had  he  not 
been  told  it  by  revelation.  He  fays,  moreover,  and 
produces  no  other  reafons  for  it  but  a  bold  paflfage 
from  Dr.  Scot,  that  The  happinefs  of  God  conjijts  in 
the  purity  and  rettitude  of  his  nature ;  and,  confe- 
quently,  as  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  man  muft  be  nothing  elfe  but  the  perfection  of 
his  own  nature.  And  hath  the  great  Tindal,  at 
length,  by  the  force  of  his  own  natural  reafon,  fettled 
the  grand  difficulty,  that  diftracted  all  the  geniufesof 
antiquity  ?  To  the  eternal  confufion  of  himfelf,  and 
all  other  abettors  of  natural  light,  he  hath  taken  the 
maxim,  on  which  he  hath  built  his  hypothecs,  from 
that  very  revelation  he  brings  it  to  refute  •,  and  can  no 
otherwife  fupport  his  confequence,  but  by  determin- 
ing in  what  the  happinefs  of  God  confifts,  which 
God  himfelf  only  knows.  But  this  definition  of  the 
chief  good  is  neither  that  good  itfelf,  nor  even  the 
means  of  obtaining  it.  Let  us  fuppofe  futuricy  out 
of  the  queftion,  and  we  mall  quickly  find,  that  the 
moft  perfect  man  alive,  in  the  rage  of  a  fever,  in  the 
pangs  of  the  ftone  or  gout,  or  ftretched  on  the  rack, 
with  no  hope  of  an  hereafter,  is  far  enough  from 
S  2  being 
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being  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  greateft  happinefs. 
Now  the  beft  of  men  are  as  little  exempted  from  po- 
verty, oppreflion,  ficknefs,  pain,  and  other  natural 
evils,  incident  to  this  life,  as  other  people  ;  perhaps 
I  might  fay,  with  truth,  they  are  rather  more  ex- 
pofed  to  them.  You  make  the  perfection  and  happi- 
nefs of  a  man  to  confift  in  the  perfection  of  his  rea- 
fon.  Pray,  hath  not  a  man  other  faculties,  befide 
reafon,  fuch  as  apprehenfion,  imagination,  memory  ? 

Deck.  He  hath. 

Sbep.  Hath  he  not,  alfo,  paflions,  appetites,  in- 
(rinds,  &c.  ? 

Dech.  He  hath. 

.  Sbep.  In  his  prefent  Hate  he  hath  a  body  too. 
Now  I  ihould  think,  tho*  his  faculty  of  reafon  were 
never  fo  perfect  in  itfelf,  yet,  if  his  apprehenfion  be 
dull  or  confufed,  his  imagination  irregular  and 
wild,  his  memory  weak  and  irretentive,  his  paflions, 
appetites,  and  inftincts,  corrupt  and  vitiated,  and  his 
body  unfound  and  fickly ;  he  is  very  far  from  being 
perfect. 

Deck.  In  that  cafe,  Sir,  his  reafon  cannot  be  per- 
fect ;  and  therefore,  when  we  lay,  the  reafon  of  a 
man  is  perfect,  we  mean,  that  all  his  inferior  facul- 
ties, his  paflions,  and  his  body,  which  are  the  inftru- 
mentsof  his  reafon,  are  found,  and  in  good  order. 

Sbep.  Reafon,  I  find,  is  very  comprehenfive ;  and 
a  fickly  man  is  always  a  bad  reafoner  :  Jet  this,  how- 
ever, pafs.  Pray,  Sir,  is  reafon  given  us  in  order  to 
any  end,  or  purpofe  ? 

Dech.  Yes;  that  we  may  form  right  judgments  of 
things. 

Sbep.  What  is  the  ufe  of  right  judging  ? 

Dech. 
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Deck.  Right  judging  is,  in  order  to  right  acting. 

Sbep.  And  is  it  of  any  advantage  to  us,  to  aft 
rightly  ? 

Decb.  It  is  that,  alone,  can  make  us  happy. 

Sbep.  Right  reafoning,  then,  is  not  our  happinefs, 
but  only  the  means  of  our  happinefs,  and  not  the 
only  means,  neither:  for  if,  after  having  reafoned 
rightly,  we  do  not  aft  as  rightly,  which  often  hap- 
pens ;  the  better  we  reafon,  the  lefs  excu fable  we  are, 
and,  confequently,  the  farther  from  happinefs,  if 
happinefs  follows  virtue  only.  Neither  do  the  means 
of  our  chief  happinefs  confift  in  living  up  to  the 
dictates  of  our  nature:  nature  often  dictates  fuch 
actions  to  us  as  are  evil  in  themfelves,  and,  if  done, 
would  deftroy  us.  Lu'ft,  pride,  wrath,  ambition, 
envy,  are  all  natural  to  us ;  and  the  moft  fenfible 
Libertines  I  ever  converfed  with,  called  fo  many  of 
our  pafiions  and  appetites,  as  they  themfelves  de- 
lighted in  the  gratification  of,  the  laws  of  God  and 
nature.  He  who  obeys  thefe  dictates  of  his  nature, 
adds  the  fewel  of  habit  to  their  fire,  which  was  but 
too  violent  beforehand  will  be  far  enough  from  arriving, 
by  thefe  means,  at  either  the  perfection,  or  happinefs 
of  man. 

Decb.  Is  it  criminal  to  gratify  the  pafiions,  or  ap- 
petites, which  God  hath  given  us  ?  Or  hath  he  given 
us  fuch  as  are  evil  ? 

Sbep.  No  *,  but  our  pafiions  and  affections  are  not 
as  he  made  them :  they  are  corrupt,  and  prone  to 
the  wildeft  exceffes  •,  and,  to  gratify  fuch,  in  the  full 
extent  of  their  natural  di-tates,  would  be  highly 
criminal. 

S  3  Decb. 
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Deck.  What  is  our  reafon  given  us  for,  but  to  re- 
gulate our  pafTions  and  defires  according  to  the  eter- 
ral  fitnefTes  of  actions  and  things,  of  which  reafon  is 
the  only  judge  allowed  us? 

Shep.  Reafon  alone,  even  when  it  judges  beft,  is 
not  able  to  bridle  our  headftrong  paflions  ;  and,  as  it 
is  extremely  fubject  to  prejudice  and  error,  it  is 
oftener  found,  among  men  who  follow  nature,  in 
the  inferior  office  of  purveying  for  the  gratification 
of  the  pafiions,  and  apologizing  for  their  vices,  than 
in  that  of  curbing  and  fubduing  them.  It  is  true, 
while  things  remain  as  they  are,  there  is  an  unalter- 
able fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  in  actions ;  it  is  alfo  true, 
that  reafon  is  the  immediate  dictator  of  what  is  fit, 
or  otherwife:  but  then  reafon  is  unable  to  dictate 
rightly,  till  me  herfelf  is  inftructed  ;  and,  when  me 
dictates  beft,  it  is  without  effect,  till  (he  is  backed  by 
fome  authority,  and  ftrength,  fuperior  to  her  own. 
Every  finite  nature,  as  Plato  hath  obferved,  mud, 
in  order  to  its  perfection,  and  true  happinefs,  be  go- 
verned by  fome  fuperior  nature.  Man,  left  wholly 
to  himfelf,  will  only  degenerate,  and  fall  from  bad  to 
worfe.  If  he  will  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  led  to  per- 
fection by  his  maker,  he  muft  fmk  into  an  utter 
depravity. 

Decb.  And  pray,  Sir,  what  is  the  fummum  lonum 
of  Chriftians  ? 

Sbep.  The  enjoyment  of  God  to  all  eternity. 

Decb.  And  are  not  the  perfections  of  our  nature, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  God,  one  and  the  fame  thing  ? 

Sbep.  No  more  than  a  good  ear  is  the  pleafure  of 
mufic  :  the  rectitude  and  perfection  of  nature  is  not 
our  happinefs ;  it  is  only  previous  and  neceflary  to  it. 
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Decb.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  means  of  our  happinefs  ? 

Shep.  It  is  the  immediate  means ;  but  acting  up 
to  the  mere  dictates  of  our  nature,  inftead  of  raifing 
nature  to  its  true  dignity  and  perfection,  will  only 
ferve  to  corrupt  and  debafe  it. 

Deck.  I  ftill  think  your  chief  good  too  felfifh  to 
be  the  foundation  of  true  virtue,  which  all  men  ought 
to  love  for  its  own  fake. 

Sbcp.  You  may  think  as  you  will ;  but  to  love 
virtue,  becaufe  it  produces  a  conformity  of  our  na- 
ture to  that  of  God,  and  of  our  actions  to  his  will ; 
and  becaufe,  by  thefe  means,  it  makes  us  happy  -,  is  a 
moft  rational  and  noble  principle  ;  is,  in  fhort,  the 
only  principle  that  can  teach  us  to  defpife  ourfelvcs. 
How  proud  is  man,  when  none  is  prefent,  but  fuch  as 
are  inferior  to  him  in  understanding  and  dignity ! 
when  he  is  with  thofe  whom  he  knows  to  be  his  fupe- 
riors  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  he  Ihrinks  in,  and 
begins  to  think  humbly  and  meanly  of  himfelf. 
Bring  him  into  the  prefence  of  God,  and  he  imme- 
diately loaths  and  defpifes  himfelf,  and  turns  all  his 
love  and  admiration  to  an  object  infinitely  more  ex- 
cellent and  glorious.  Now  faith,  by  placing  us  in 
the  prefence  and  infpection  of  God,  fills  us  with  hu- 
mility, and  diftruft  of  ourfelves,  and  love  for  God  ; 
which  two  difpofitions  are  the  moft  powerful  means 
to  perfect  our  nature  here,  and  to  make  us  happy 
hereafter.  Does  not  nature  dictate  to  every  man  the 
purfuit  of  his  own  good,  preferably  to  every  thing 
elfe? 

Decb.  Yes  -,  but  me,  alfo,  bids  him  be  kind  and 
beneficent  to  other  men. 

S  4  Step'. 
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Shep.  Whatever  it  is  that  bids  us  be  beneficent  to 
others,  it  only  fo  far  obliges  us  to  beneficence,  as 
doing  good  to  others  is  confiftent  with  our  own 
good. 

Temp.  The  diftindt  provinces  of  felf-intereft  and 
humanity,  or  benevolence  ;  their  fometimes  oppo- 
fing,  and  fometimes  refulting  from,  each  other; 
their  refpective  powers  and  operations,  points  already 
touched  on,  are  ftill  but  imperfectly  apprehended  by 
my  underftanding :  the  clearing  up  of  thefe  might 
be  a  great  ftep  towards  fettling  the  grand  queftions 
about  our  chief  good,  and  the  ruling  principle  of 
our  actions. 

Shep.  Taking  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  and  con- 
fidering  it  with  due  attention  and  candor,  we  muft,  I 
think,  conclude,  that  the  grand,  or,  rather,  only 
principle  of  a  man's  actions,  is  the  defire  of  his  own 
happinefs.  It  is  thro*  this  that  other  principles, 
which  feem  oppofite  to  it,  are  enabled  to  operate 
upon  the  foul.  In  every  man  there  is  a  fet  of  in- 
ftincts,  or  appetites,  accommodated  to  particular  ob- 
jects ;  fuch  as  hunger,  thirft,  curiofity,  &c.  that 
draw  in  the  ruling  principle  towards  the  centre,  and 
employ  it  in  providing  for  the  gratification  and  pre- 
fervation  of  himfelf.  There  is,  alfo,  in  him,  another 
fet  of  inftincts,  or  affections ;  fuch  as  humanity,  gra- 
titude, companion,  &c.  that  dilate  his  ruling  prin- 
ciple, and  call  it  forth  to  objects  which  promife  a 
more  generous  gratification,  althp'  not  fo  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  prefervation  of  himfelf:  the 
inftincts,  or  affections,  of  both  clafles,  operate  upon 
him  by  pain,  till  they  are  carried  into  execution,  and 
then  by  pleafure.  It  is  equally  to  relieve  himfelf 
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from  this  pain,  and  to  enjoy  this  pleafure,  that  he 
feeds  the  poor,  or   himfelf.     It  is  a  great  error  to 
imagine,  that  any  of  thefe  inftincts,  whether  of  the 
former  or  latter  clafs,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  humanity 
or  compaffion,  are  by  nature  contrary  to  felf-love ; 
they  are  only  inlets  to  a  noble  kind  of  felf- gratifica- 
tion, and  engines  to  play  off  the  energy  of  the  ruling 
principle  to  a  diftance  from  the  individual.     Confi- 
dered  either  as  the  one,  or  the  other,  they  ferve,  under 
felf-love,  to  excellent  purpofes ;  employing  all  its 
force  in  acts  of  beneficence,  which  are  fometimes  fo 
widely  extended,  and  carried  to  fuch  an  height,  as  to 
conflitute  the  hero,  the  patriot,  or  the  martyr.     It 
is  only  by  miftake  that  any  affection  or  appetite,  of 
either  clafs,  ever  runs  counter  to  the  real  intereft  of 
the  man,    or  prevails  on  his  felf-love   to  operate 
againft  its  own  natural  end,   the  chief  good  of  the 
individual. 

Temp.  I  begin  to  comprehend  your  fyftem,  and 
fhall  have  a  perfect  idea  of  it,  if  you  will  tell  me, 
particularly,  how  it  is,  that  felf-love  produces  charity, 
or  becomes  the  ruling  principle  of  focial  affection. 

Sbep.  Self-love  does  not  produce  charity,  for  cha- 
rity is  an  inherent  inftinct  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
felf-love,  but  fubordinate  to  it :  but  I  can  eafily  tell 
you  how  felf-love  produces  an  a£i  of  charity.  When 
you  fee  a  perfon  in  mifery,  the  tie  of  a  common  na- 
ture, that  binds  you  to  him,  fills  you  with  pain, 
which  you  naturally  defire  to  exchange  for  the  plea- 
fure you  expect  in  relieving  him.  Thefe  fenfations 
awaken  the  ruling  principle,  which  inftantly  feeks  its 
own  relief  and  pleafure  in  the  relief  and  comfort  of 
your  fellow-creature :  but  if  you  expect,  that  your 
act  of  charity  will  be  regarded,  by  Almighty  God,  as 
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the  act  of  a  faithful  fteward,  as  an  act  of  gratitude  to 
him,  in  thus  relieving  the  diftrefies  of  his  beloved 
creature  ;  your  ruling  principle  is  then  employed  by 
a  double  motive,  and  exercifes  all  its  force.     As  to 
your  o:her  inquiry,  How  it  is  that  felf-love  becomes 
the  ruling  principle  of  focial  affection ;  I  anfwer, 
that,  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  as  we  love  mankind, 
we  feek  to  gratify  ourfelves  in  converfing  with  them, 
and  entering  into  a  mutual  intercourfe  of  good  of- 
fices.    Befides,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  felf-pre- 
fervation  ftrongly  enforces  the  neceffityof  fociety  to 
man,  who  Cannot  fubfift  apart  from  others ;  and  be- 
nevolence ftill  further  qualifies  him  for  a  focial  life. 
But  a  man  very  often  thinks  the  intereft  of  the  pub- 
lic oppofite  to  his  own,  and,  whenever  he  does,  pre- 
fers the  Jatter,  becaufe  the  purfuit  of  his  own  good  is 
his  firft  and  ftrongeft  principle.     Now  the  light  of 
nature  does  not  always  point  out  his  real  good  to 
him,  nay,  hath  never  been  able  to  direct  him  to  his 
chief  good.     Hence  it  comes,  that  the  good  of  one 
man  is  often  fet  in  oppofition  to  the  good  of  another, 
to  the  hindrance  and  damage  of  both  ;  and  in  oppo- 
fition to  that  of  the  public,  to  the  deftruction  of 
fociety.     It  is  in  vain  to  fay,  that  while  men  regard 
no  higher  will  than  their  own,  and  look  no  farther 
forward  than  the  prefent  life,  they  will  have  any  other 
good  in  view,  than  fuch  as  is  found  in  this  life,  or 
that  they  will  ever  confider  the  good  of  fociety  as 
their  own,  further  than  as  it  actually  and  vifibly,  and, 
I  may  fay,  immediately  promotes  their  own.     I  en-' 
tered  into  fociety,  fays  man,  for  my  own  fake,  and 
not  for  the  fake  of  others ;  and  if  the  fociety  is 
sgainft  m?,  as  it  thwarts  my  ends,  I  will  be  againft  it. 
So  Phalaris,    Sylofon,  Gfffar,  CrotirivtH,  reafoned  ; 
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fo  all  men  reafon,  who  break  or  evade  the  laws. 
What  does  nature  fay  all  the  while  ?  Why  it  pufhes 
them  violently  towards  their  own  good,  and  mere 
reafon  does  not  fhew  them'  any  greater  good  than 
the  enjoyment  of  much  power,  and  the  poflefiion 
of  much  wealth.  It  is  likewife  in  vain  to  fay,  that  na- 
ture proves  her  dictates  to  be  the  voice  of  God  :  they 
are  often  wicked  and  contradictory,  and  fhe  is  igno- 
rant of  God,  and,  confequently,  of  the  chief  good. 
Yet  whatever  the  nature  and  reafon  of  man  take  to 
be  his  chief  good,  towards  that  they  eagerly  hurry 
him  over  all  public  regards :  hence  law-fuits,  fraud, 
violence,  opprefiion,  rapine,  wars. 

Decb.  Yes,  among  Chriftians  as  well  as  Hea- 
thens. 

Sbep.  I  imagined  I  had  already  fufficiently  demon- 
ftrated,  that  fuch  perfons  as  are  guilty  of  the  molt 
enormous  crimes,  cannot  be  Chriftians.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  this  fort  of  debates,  that  a  point  al- 
ready proved  muft  be  proved  over  again,  and  yet 
{till  be  queftioned.  Was  Cromwell  a  Chriftian,  who 
proftituted  only  the  mere  enthufiaftic  pretence  of  re- 
ligion to  tyranny  and  ufurpadon  .?  A  Chriftian,  truly 
fuch,  believes  his  chief  good  to  confift  in  pleafing 
Good,  and  enjoying  him  for  ever ;  and  with  this 
infinite  good  in  view  he  cannot,  as  a  Chriftian,  do 
injuftice  for  the  fake  of  any-thing  in  this  world,  nor 
indeed  be  much  affected  with  mere  worldly  con- 
fiderations  and  attachments,  altho*  never  fo  equit- 
able in  their  tendency.  When  faith  is  as  ftrong  as 
the  evidence  of  Chriftianity  ought  to  make  it,  and 
the  intereft  of  the  man,  or  of  men  in  general,  re- 
quire it  fhould.be,  it  carries  the  views  and  attach- 
ments of  him  whom  it  pofTefles  to  matters  of  infinite 
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confequence.  But  where  it  is  weak,  in  proportion 
to  that  weaknefs  the  natural  man  prevails  over  the 
Chriftian,  and  fo  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  thofe  vices 
and  crimes,  that  are  really  owing  to  the  depraved 
nature  of  the  man,  and  the  weaknefs  of  his  faith, 
are  often,  but  ignorantly  and  malicioufly,  afcribed 
to  the  weaknefs  of  our  religion  ;  whereas  nothing 
can  be  more  plain,  than  that  if  Christianity  were 
duly  attended  to,  duly  believed  and  obeyed,  fuch 
enormities  would  never  happen.  The  focieties  of 
this  world  are  considered  by  Chriftianity  only  as  pro- 
bationary and  preparative  to  the  univerfal  fociety 
above  ;  fo  that  none  are  to  be  admitted  there,  but 
fuch  as  have  proved  themfelves  amenable,  and  juft, 
and  beneficent  here  •,  who  have  poftponed  their  own 
flefhly  wills  to  that  of  God,  their  own  pleafures  to 
his  commands,  their  temporal  and  private  interefts 
to  the  general  intereft  of  mankind,  and  to  a  much 
nobler  and  higher  intereft  of  their  own,  in  a  life  of 
infinitely  greater  importance.  Upon  the  whole,  that 
the  enjoyment  of  God  is  the  chief  happinefs  of  man, 
may  appear  evident  from  thefc  confiderations  :  Firft, 
that  man  is  by  nature  made  capable  of  knowing 
God  :  and  he  who  knows  God,  muft  be  fenfible  he 
is  infinitely  more  excellent  and  amiable,  than  all  other 
beings  •,  and  that  it  is  the  greateft  happinefs  to  en- 
joy him.  Secondly,  as  nothing  can  give  him  an 
enjoyment  of  God,  but  the  refinement  and  perfec- 
tion of  his  own  nature ;  fo  nothing  but  the  know- 
lege  of  God,  and  the  moft  ardent  love  for  him,  can 
prompt  and  enable  him  to  labour  effectually  in  the 
adorning  and  perfecting  his  own  nature.  If  he  knows 
God,  he  hath  the  nobleft  example  to  copy  after,  and 
the  taireft  original  to  tranfcribe  from,  that  the  whole 
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fyftem  of  being  can  afford  •,  and,  as  he  knows  it  is 
impofiible  to  enjoy  God  without  being  pure  as  he  is 
pure,  and  perfect  as  he  is  perfect,  he  hath  the  moft 
powerful  inducement  to  watch  over  himfelf,  to 
cleanfe  his  corrupted  nature,  and  fit  his  foul  for  thofe 
all-feeing  eyes,  that  cannot  behold  iniquity;  and 
that  piercing  light,  which  fhines  through  all  things, 
and  lays  open  every  fecret.  Laftly,  he  confiders 
with  himfelf,  that,  if  he  can  but  obtain  the  favour 
of  God,  and  be  admitted  to  the  bleffed  vifion  of 
this  glorious  Being,  he  (hall  have  infinite  wifdom  to 
dired  him,  infinite  power  to  defend  him  from  all 
evil,  and  infinite  goodnefs  to  beflow  on  him  new 
occafions,  and  eternal  acceflions  of  happinefs.  -All 
other  confutations,  that  can  be  offered  to  felf-love, 
flirink  into  nothing,  when  compared  to  this.  The 
opportunities  of  indulging  his  other  good  di/po- 
fitions  will  be  equally  great  and  happy.  He  will 
have  infinite  excellence  to  admire  and  love.  He  will 
have  power,  commenfurate  with  his  love  and  grati- 
tude, to  ferve  his  great  Benefactor,  and  the  delight- 
ful fatisfaction  of  being  always  fure  his  fcrvices  will 
be  well  accepted  by  his  gracious  and  indulgent 
Matter.  He  will  receive  infinite  favours,  and  have 
it  alfo  in  his  power  to  mew  he  is  grateful,  which, 
to  a  generous  foul,  is  the  moft  exalted  perfection 
human  happinefs  can  arrive  at.  He  will  have  An- 
gels to  converfe  with.  He  will  be  prefent  when 
new  worlds  are  made  •,  and,  looking  into  the  caufes 
of  things,  will  fee  more  in  one  moment  than  New- 
ton, in  his  whole  life,  .was  able  to  guefs  at ;  he  will 
feaft  his  tranfported  foul  with  the  wonders  of  creating 
wifdom  and  power.  Yet  great  as  this  happine/s 
will  be,  if  fpeakipg  by  comparifon  I  mould  iky.  it 
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will  make  but  a  fmall  part  of  his  enjoyments,  I 
ihould  fay  the  truth  •,  for  he  mall  fee  God.  All 
that  is  great,  or  delightful,  or  glorious,  is  fummed 
up  in  this.  The  hopes  of  it  are  fufficient  to  turn 
this  otherwife  unhappy  life  into  a  paradife,  and 
change  the  martyr's  fiery  furnace  into  a  bed  of 
rofes  i  and  the  thing  itfelf  is  what  the  language  of 
mortals  is  unable  to  utter,  or  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.  Is  it  from  this  glorious  profpec~l  that 
Libertinifm  would  turn  our  eyes  downward  upon  a 
wretched  world,  and  fix  our  affections  on  things 
below  ?  And  mail  Libertinifm  call  itfelf  Philofophy 
and  Wifdom  ?  Yes  ;  but  God  calls  it  the  wifdom  of 
this  world,  and  tells  us  it  is  foolijhnefs.  It  is  the 
child  of  vain  curiofity,  and  falfe  appetite  j  and  con- 
tinues, as  it  began,  to  feed  on  forbidden  fruit,  and 
teach  its  admirers  the  knowlege  of  fin. 

IT  furprifes  me  not  a  little,  that  the  antient  phi- 
lofophers,  who  inquired  with  fo  much  anxiety 
and  debate  after  the  chief  good,  mould  have  given 
themfelves  little  or  no  trouble  about  the  greateft 
evil ;  for  felf-love  is  as  much  concerned  to  know, 
and  felf-prefervation  to  avoid,  the  one,  as  it  is  to 
purfue  the  other.  Befides,  as  a  prudent  man  will 
voluntarily  forego  a  fmaller  good  to  obtain  a  greater, 
and  give  up  all  occafions  of  limited  pleafure  or  fatif- 
faction  to  obtain  an  infinite  good,  fo  will  he  alfo  un- 
dergo a  fmall  evil  to  avoid  a  greater  ;  and  encounter 
all  the  limited  evils  incident  to  human  nature,  that 
he  may  efcape  an  infinite  evil.  Now  if  fuch  an  evil 
there  be,  it  infinitely  concerns  us  to  know  it. 

Dech.   There  may  be,  there  certainly  is,  a  chief 
good  and  evilj  but  whether  they  be  infinitely  great, 
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is  a  queftion.  As  the  nature  of  man  is  only  finite, 
to  me  it  mould  feem,  that  his  happinefs  and  mifery 
muft  be  alfo  finite  and  limited.  But  be  that  as  it 
will,  our  greateft  evil  muft  be  the  reverfe  of  our 
greateft  good;  and,  confequently,  he  who  knows 
the  one  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  other.  Now,  as 
our  greateft  good  confifts  in  the  perfection,  fo  our 
greateft  evil  muft  confift  in  the  depravity,  of  our 
nature. 

Shep.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  perfection 
of  our  nature  is  not  our  greateft  good,  but  only 
the  immediate  means  of  it.     It  will  follow  there- 
fore,  if  your  rule  of  oppofites  is  admitted,  as  I 
think  indeed  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  utmoft  depra- 
vity of  our  nature  is  not  our  greateft  evil,  but  only 
the  immediate  means  of  it.     The  fame  arguments 
that  led  us  to  the  former  conclufion,  muft  lead  us 
to  the  latter  alfo  -,   and,  therefore,  I  fhall  not  re- 
peat, but  refer  you  to  them.    As  the  greateft  happi- 
nefs of  man  confifts  in  the  eternal  enjoyment  of 
God,  and   his  favour  •,  fo  the  greateft  evil,  by  the 
rule  of  oppofites,  muft  confift  in  the  difpleafure  of 
Almighty  God,  and  its  effects,  namely,  an  eternal 
exclufion  from  him,  to  which  the  extreme  depra- 
vity of  our  nature  muft  infallibly  fubject  us.     But 
by  what  effects,  and  to  what  degree,  the  difpleafure 
of  God  will  manifeft  itfelf  to  a  creature  thoroughly 
depraved,  revelation  only  can  inform  us  ;  nay,  re- 
velation only   can  tell  us,  that  certain  actions,  to 
which  nature  prompts  us  with  the  greateft  importu- 
nity,   if  committed,    efpecially   if  often  repeated, 
tend  to  the  utter  depravation  of  our  nature,  and, 
in  confequence   of  that,    to    our  greateft  mifery. 
This  we  have  already  proved  ;x  and  it  follows,  that 
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revelation  only  can  point  out  to  us  this  grand  and 
interefting  fanction  of  the  divine  law. 

Deck.  Your  revelation  tells  you,  that  the  greateft 
mifery  of  man  confifts  in  the  eternal  difpleafure  of 
God,  and  its  effects,  namely,  confinement  to  a  lake 
of  fire  ajid  brimftone  for  ever.  This  fort  of  punifh- 
ment,  to  be  inflifted  on  a  mere  fpirit,  is  impoflible 
and  abfurd  ;  for  mere  corporal  inflictions  cannot 
affect  an  unbodied  Ipirit. 

Sbep.  Altho*  we  mould  underftand  the  Scriptures 
literally  in  thefe  and  fuch-like  expreflions,  yet  no 
abfurdity  will  arife  from  thence,  if,  as  the  fame 
Scriptures  inform  us,  the  foul  is  to  be  reunited  to 
the  body  at  the  refurrection.  Such  an  union  will 
make  corporal  pains  and  torments  as  poffible  to  us 
then,  as  they  are  now.  But,  however,  as  among 
the  expreffions,  by  which  the  miferies  of  the  damned 
are  fet  forth  to  us  in  Scripture,  there  are  forrfe  that 
cannot  well  be  taken  literally,  fuch  as  concerning 
the  worm  that  dieth  not,  by  which  are  to  be  under- 
ftood  the  everlafting  reproaches  of  a  guilty  con- 
fcience  •,  fo  the  reft  are  probably,  in  a  great  meafure, 
figurative,  and  ufed  to  convey  the  ftrongeft  and  moft 
affecting  idea  poffible,  to  minds  accuftomed  to  fen- 
fible  notions,  of  the  future  miferies  to  be  fuffered 
by  the  reprobate. 

Deck.  It  may  be  fo ;  but,  furely,  that  revelation 
could  never  have  come  from  God,  which  reprefents 
him  as  unjuft  and  cruel,  as  punilhing  to  all  eternity, 
with  the  moft  frightful  tortures,  the  tranfgreflions 
of  his  poor  frail  creatures.  And  if  the  juftice  of 
God,  which  cannot  punim  finite  offences  with  infi- 
nite and  endlefs  mifery,  makes  the  belief  of  fuch  a 
punifhment  abfurd  and  blafphemous  j  his  mercy, 
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which  is  alfo  infinite,  muft  make  it  ftill  more  fo. 
If  there  were  nothing  elfe  to  prove  a  revelation  falfe, 
that  pretends  to  come  from  God,  but  its  recom- 
mending to  our  belief  fuch  notions  of  his  feverity, 
as  reprefent  him  unjuft  and  cruel,  that  alone  would 
do  it  effectually.  David,  it  feems,  had  other  no- 
tions of  God  •,  for  he  afks,  /hall  thy  jealoujy  burn 
like  fire  for  ever  ?  We  may  be  fare,  the  true  and 
natural  anfwer  is,  No.  When  God  mall  have  pu- 
nifhed  his  difobedient  creatures  in  proportion  to 
their  offences,  juflice  being  then  fatisfiedi  mercy 
will,  at  length,  take  place  ;  and*  furely,  a  temporal 
punifhment,  efpecially  if  it  be  long  and  great, 
may  be  equal  to  the  moft  enormous  offences  of 
men. 

Shep.  That  which  happens  in  refpect  to  the  pu- 
nilhments  annexed  to  God's  law,  happens  alfo  in 
refpect  to  the  penalties  of  human  laws.  He  who  is 
threatened  with  death  for  robbery  or  murder,  thinks 
what  he  is  to  fuffer  too  grievous,  and  wifhes  it  were 
lighter.  But  the  lawgivers,  magiftrates,  and  fub- 
jects,  whofe  fafety  lies  in  the  great  feverity  of  his 
punifhment,  think  othei  wife.  He  alfo  who,  know- 
ing himfelf  guilty,  is  threatened  by  religion  with  eter- 
nal vengeance,  wiflies  God  would  only  correct  him, 
and  then  make  him  infinitely  happy  ;  that  is,  that 
he  would  no  otherwife  punim  him  for  the  greateft 
enormities,  but  by  rendering  his  nature  more  per- 
fect, in  which  he  places  the  chief  happinefs  of  man  j 
in  order  to  which,  if  fome  medicinal  fihTerings  are 
neceffary,  altho'  he  cannot  clearly  fee  how,  he  does 
not  think  it  altogether  unjuft  in  God  to  lay  them  on 
him.  Thefe  fond  wifhes  cf  his  deceitful  heart  he 
works  up  into  a  fore  of  arguments  for  an  univerfal 
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purgatory,  and  ftrengthens  them  all  he  can  with 
others  as  fallacious  and  groundlefs,  drawn  from  the 
fuppofed  infignificancy  of  his  fins,  from  God's  in- 
difference as  to  all  a  finite  creature  can  do,  from 
the  juftice  of  God,  confounded  with,  and  loft  in, 
his  infinite  mercy,  and  the  like.  Thefe  arguments 
help  to  make  him  eafy  when  he  reflects  on  his  for- 
mer tranfgreffions,  and  afford  him  more  licence  and 
latitude  as  to  his  future  conduct.  Thus  man  deals 
by  himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  is  perfuaded  he  hath  a  right 
to  be  his  own  lawgiver.  But  the  juft  and  good 
God,  who  does  not  give  every  man  a  law  peculiar 
to  himfelf,  and  calculated  for  his  prefent  pleafure,. 
and  private  conveniency,  confulting  the  general  good 
of  all  his  creatures,  gives  one  law  to  all,  and  pro- 
portions its  fanctions  to  the  infinite  importance  of 
its  ends,  rather  than  to  the  degree  of  virtue  or  vice 
in  the  agent,  confidered  as  of  greater  or  lefs  im- 
portance to  this  good  or  evil  of  the  world  ;  for  if 
the  motives  to  virtue  were  only  equivalent  to  the 
inducements  to  vice,  the  will  muft  be  fufpended. 

Dech.  This  charges  injuftice  upon  God. 

Shep.  By  no  means.  If  happinefs,  infinite  in 
duration,  is  promifed  to  a  being,  who  by  his  beft 
actions  can  never  deferve  it,  in  cafe  he  fhall  ap- 
prove himfelf  by  the  law  of  God  j  there  is  no 
injuftice  done  him,  if  he  is  alfo  threatened  with  a 
puriifhment,  infinite  in  duration,  upon  his  difobe- 
dience,  altho'  by  his  worft  actions  he  fhould  not  be 
able  to  bring  on  others  a  degree  of  mifery  equal  to 
that  he  is  to  fuffer  for  fo  doing.  In  this  I  fuppofe 
him  an  intelligent  being,  and  endued  with  a  per- 
fect freedom  of  choice.  If  fuch  a  being  (hall,  thro* 
a  wilful  courfe  of  wickednc-fs,  purfue  an  infinite 
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eviJ,  rather  than  an  infinite  good,  who  is  to 
blame  for  what  lhall  follow  ?  Surely  himfelf 
only.  If  the  temptations  to  fin  are  but  equally 
balanced  by  the  fanctions  of  the  law,  that  law 
can  never  fufficiendy  enforce  virtue,  as  being  of 
too  little  weight  to  fink  the  fcale,  in  which 
virtue  is  placed.  That  there  is  a  Uriel  pro- 
portion between  crimes,  and  the  temptations  that 
prevail  on  us  to  commit  thofe  crimes,  is  manifeft  ; 
becaufe  it  always  requires  a  greater  degree  of  tempt- 
ation to  produce  a  greater  crime,  than  it  does  to 
produce  a  lefs  ;  for  inltance,  the  fame  degree  of 
temptation,  that  makes  a  man  a  thief,  would  not 
induce  him  to  commit  murder,  to  which  his  nature 
hath  a  greater  reluctance.  If  then  our  crimes  and 
temptations  are  proportionable  to  each  other,  and 
if  it  is  neceflary,  that  the  detriments  to  wickednefs 
Ihould  exceed  the  inducements,  it  will  follow,  that 
thofe  detriments  mud  alfo  exceed  our  crimes  ;  for 
how  otherwife  can  thofe  crimes  be  prevented  ?  If 
the  pleafure  a  man  finds  in  doing  evil  is  equal  to 
the  pain  he  is  to  endure,  he  hath  an  equivalent  for 
his  fufferings,  and  is  neither  a  gainer,  nor  a  lofer, 
by  his  guilt.  But  it  is  not  he  alone  who  is  to  be 
confidered  in  this  matter.  The  good  of  the  whole, 
in  which  he  makes  but  a  part,  is  to  be  provided 
for,  and  fecured  ;  but  by  fuch  methods  indeed,  as 
lhall  not  break  in  upon  his  moral  freedom  of  choice, 
that  is,  by  rewards  and  punilliments  of  thegreateft 
importance,  anfwerable  to  the  happinefs  of  God's 
univerfal  kingdom,  of  which  they  are  the  fecurities. 
When  fuch  rewards  and  punifhments  are  beforehand 
propolcd  to  free  and  rational  beings,  and  the^ 
chufe,  notwuhftanding,  to  tranfgrefs  -,  what  elfe  is 
T  2  this, 
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this,  than  defpifmg  the  rewards,  and  chufmg  the 
punifhments  ?  Now  if  men  are  capable  of  fuch 
a  conduct,  and  I  appeal  to  fact  and  experience, 
whether  they  are  or  not ;  furely  the  fandtions,  altho' 
infinite,  are  not  too  great.  What  then  is  to  be 
done  with  fuch  delinquents  ?  If,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
malignancy  and  perverfity  of  their  nature,  they 
can  be  turned  to  excellent  account  in  God's  king- 
dom, what  hinders,  but  that  this  mould  be  done  ? 
They  will  not  obey  ;  let  them  therefore  contribute 
to  the  eternal  obedience  of  others,  by  the  eternal 
example  of  their  own  fufferings.  God,  in  no  in- 
ftance,  mews  his  tendernefs  for  the  good*  or  his 
concern  for  virtue,  more  effectually,  than  in  this 
feverity  to  the  wicked.  He  knows,  that  the  heart 
of  man  is  partial  to  itfelf,  and  wicked  j  and  there- 
fore, in  tendernefs  to  other  men,  leaves  it  not  to 
dictate  a  loofe  and  indulgent  law  to  itfelf,  but  gives 
it  a  plain  rule  of  duty,  and  enforces  that  rule  with 
eternal  rewards  and  punimments.  By  acting  thus, 
he  gives  an  higher  demonftration  of  his  goodnefs 
to  all  men,  than  could  be  (hewn  in  a  Ids  interefting 
law  ;  for  furely,  Sir,  you  muft  own,  in  refpect  to 
the  pumfh menus  annexed  to  his  law,  that  you,  and 
others,  are  better  defended  againft  any  defigns  I 
might  be  tempted  to  form  upon  your  life  or  for- 
tune, if  I  am  fully  perfuaded  I  mail  be  puni Pried 
with  eternal  torments  for  fuch  defigns,  than  you 
could  be,  if  I  believed  I  fhould  only  undergo  fuch 
temporal  fufferings  for  them,  as  muft  at  length  ter- 
minate in  the  reformation  and  perfection  cf  my  na- 
ture, and  fettle  peace  between  God  and  me.  God 
'a Iff),  by  threatening  me  with  eternal  punifhments 
for  fin,  ihews  infinite  goodnefs  to  me  in  particular, 
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becaufe  he  furnifhes  me  with  the  ftrongeft  argu- 
ment for  a  good  life,  he  puts  into  my  own  hands  the 
moft  powerful  inftrument  to  perfeft  my  own  nature 
with,  and  confequently,  in  fo  doing,  affords  me  the 
moft  efficacious  means  of  my  own  happinefs.  You, 
Sir,  infift,  that  the  infinite  greatnefs  of  the  rewards 
and  puniftiments  annexed  to  the  Chriftian  law  is  too 
compulibry  ;  but  every  day's  experience  may  teach 
you,  Sir,  that  they  are  by  no  means  too  great  for 
the  end,  that  they  compel  nobody,  and  prove  of 
too  little  force  with  the  generality  of  men. 

Dech.  But  you  yourfelf  have  often  maintained, 
that  if  they  were  firmly  believed  in  by  all  men, 
they  would  inevitably  make  all  men  good.  This, 
I  think,  proves  them  compulfory. 

Sbep.  Mankind,  however,  are  at  liberty  to  be- 
lieve in  them,  or  not  ;  for,  as  they  are  not  let  di- 
rectly before  our  eyes,  but  only  proved  to  our  rea- 
fon  by  arguments,  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
turn  away  our  minds  from  thofe  arguments,  and 
give  them  up  to  fuch  as  tend  to  induce  a  contrary 
perfuafion.  Men  find  it  but  too  eafy  to  tutor  them- 
lelves  to  certain  foothing  perfuafions,  and  chufe 
fuch  opinions  as  they  pleafe,  efpecially  men  who 
think  for  themfelves,  and  place  feJf  in  an  indul- 
gence of  their  defires  and  pleafures.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  that  if  the  arguments  for  infinite  rewards 
and  punifliments  were  fuch  as  muft  convince  all  men, 
and  make  them  all  amenable  to  the  Divine  law,  they 
would  therefore  make  flaves  of  all  men.  If  we  fup- 
pofe  judgment  already  paft,  and  the  wicked,  in  the 
flight  of  Angels  and  Men,  fent  away  to  a  place 
of  endlefs  torment  ;  thofe,  who,  having  feen  this 
fight,  are  admitted  to  the  joys  of  Heaven,  are  ftill 
T  3  free, 
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free,  as  to  their  future  conduft,  and  have  a  natural 
power  to  do  good  or  evil.  And  if  they  fhall  be  free, 
who  have  feen  fo  evidently  the  fearful  punilhment  of 
fin,  and  feel  fo  fenfibly  the  fweets  of  virtue,  we 
muft  fuppofe  mankind  to  be  flill  more  at  liberty,  or 
perhaps,  I  mould  fay,  more  difpofed,  to  tranfgrefs ; 
who,  tho'  in  this  life  they  have  the  firmed  faith  in 
future  rewards  and  punifhments,  yet  are  furrounded 
with  innumerable  weakneffes,  and  violent  tempta- 
tions, to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  their  faith. 
Pray,  Mr.  Dechaine^  are  mankind  free  to  chufe 
good  or  evil,  when  they  are  fet  before  them  ? 

Deck.  If  they  appear  to  be  what  they  really  are, 
we  cannot  help  rejecting  the  one,  and  chufmg  the 
other  ;  for  no  man  can  chufe  evil,  as  evil,  nor  re- 
ject good,  as  good. 

Shep.  In  refpect  then  to  the  choice  of  good  or 
evil,  whether  greater  or  lefs,  no  man  is  free. 

Dech.  But  we  may  miftake  the  one  for  the  other, 
or  the  degrees  of  either  ;  and  fo  are  not  neceffarily 
determined  in  our  choice. 

Shep.  At  that  rate,  then,  our  freedom  of  choice 
arifes  intirely  from  our  Ignorance.  But  if  we  are  ne- 
ceflarily  determined  to  the  choice  of  good,  and  the  re- 
jection of  evil,  then  we  have,  in  that  refpecl,  no  liber- 
ty •,  and,  confequently,  the  fetting  our  greateft  good 
and  evil  before  our  eyes,  cannot  deprive  us  of  liberty, 
becaufe  they  cannot  take  from  us  that  which  we  never 
had.'  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  at  liberty  to  choofe 
either  good  or  evil,  and  this  mould  feem  neceflary 
to  make  us  accountable  agents,  to  make  us  re- 
wardable  or  punifhable,  or,  at  leaft,  to  prevent  our 
refolving  all  fin  into  the  fin  of  ignorance  -,  our  liberty 
cannot  be  infringed,  nor  injuftice  done  us,  by 
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placing  good  and  evil  before  us,  and  making  us 
fenfible  of  the  difference,  in  order  to  a  prudent 
choice.  And  as  dealing  thus  with  us,  in  refpec"l  to 
lower  degrees  of  good  and  evil,  can  in  no  fenfe  be 
an  hardfhip  or  grievance  to  us,  fo  neither  can  we 
fuppofe  ourfelves  aggrieved  in  having  infinite  hap- 
pinefs  and  mifery  placed  within  our  reach,  and 
thoroughly  laid  open  to  us,  fmce  we  are  at  liberty 
to  choofe  which  we  will. 

Dech.  But  as  God  might  make  the  mifery  lefs, 
if  he  pleafed,  we  cannot  fuppofe  he  would  make  it 
infinite  ;  fince  fuch  is  the  ignorance  and  frailty  of 
man,  that  he  may  poflibly  choofe  it  under  fome 
mafk,  or  appearance  of  good. 

Shep.  Here  you,  who  make  the  natural  light  fo 
ftrong  as  to  be  able  always  to  point  out  to  every 
man  the  diftinction  between  good  and  evil,  at  leaft 
between  the  greateft  good,  and  the  greateft  evil, 
will  not  allow  it  fufficient,  when  aflifted  by  revela- 
lation,  to  determine  our  choice  between  infinite 
happinefs  and  mifery. 

Dech.  Between  the  happinefs  and  mifery  you 
fpeak  of,  Sir,  the  light  of  nature  enables  us  to  make 
no  dlftincliion,  becaufe  it  points  out  no  fuch  happi- 
nefs and  mifery  to  us.  And  as  to  what  your  reve- 
lation fays  on  that  fubjecl,  you  muft  excufe  me,  if 
I  do  not  believe  it,  till  1  have  better  reafons  for  fo 
doing  than  I  fee  at  prefent. 

Shty.  The  reafons  for  believing  in  revelation 
have,  I  find,  in  refpec~b  to  you,  been  but  too  long 
infifted  on  already,  altho*  we  have  as  yet  but 
touched  on  thofe  reafons,  any  further,  than  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  induce  the  neceflity  of  a  reve- 
lation from  the  utter  infufficiency  of  the  natural 
T  4  light. 
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light.  But  as  to  the  prefent  qucftion,  whether  the 
eternity  of  future  punishments  can  reflect  at  all  on 
the  juftice  of  God,  I  believe  it  may  be  eafily 
Cleared  up.  If  your  Prince,  Sir,  Ihould  bid  you 
choofe,  whether  you  would  enjoy,  a  very  plentiful 
and  honourable  employment  under  him,  during 
the  reft  of  your  life  -,  or  be  confined,  till  the  day 
of  your  death,  in  a  moft  loathfome  dungeon  •,  would 
you  think  he  dealt  unjuftly  by  you  ? 

Deck.  No,  Sir,  provided    my   Prince    had  any 
right  to  confine  me  to  a  dungeon. 

Sbep.  If  he  gave  you  fuch  a  choice,  and  you 
chofe  the  dungeon,  it  would  be  ypu  yourfelf  that 
confined  you,  and  not  he.  God  propofes  Heaven 
and  Hell  to  the  choice  of  a  rational  and  free  being  ; 
if  that  being  mould  choofe  the  latter,  what  injuftice 
is  done  him  ?  For  his  folly,  and  his  wickednefs,  he 
deferves  what  he  is  to  endure  ;  and  therefore  hath 
no  fort  of  reafon  to  complain.  Befides,  as  no  me- 
rit of  his  could  have  in  titled  him  to  the  joys  of 
Heaven,  the  happinefs  propofed  to  him  is  matter 
of  bounty  ;  and,  consequently ,  as  there  is  great 
and  undeferved  goodnefs  fhewn  him  in  the  one 
cafe,  and  the  ftrifteft  juftice  in  the  other,  he  hath 
all  the  reafon  in  the  world  thankfully  to  clofe  with 
the  terms  propofed  to  him  in  our  religion  by  Al- 
mighty God.  I  believe  there  is  no  man  on  earth, 
who,  in  any  other  cafe,  would  not  be  extremely 
pleafed  with  the  propofal  of  a  confiderable  good, 
and  an  equal  evil,  provided  he  were  perfectly  at  li- 
berty to  choofe  which  he  pleafed.  He  could  not, 
in  fuch  a  cafe,  avoid  reafoning  thus  with  himfelf : 
"  This  propofal  puts  me  in  a  much  better  condi- 
t'  tion,  than  I  was  in  before,  because  I  have  it  now 
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.*'•  in  my  power   to  add   greatly  to  my  happinefs  j 
*'  and  altho'  I  may,  by  a  wrong  choice,  make  my- 
"  felf  miferable,  yet,  as  I  am  free,  the  juft  appre- 
"  henfion  I  have  of  the  evil,  only  ftrengthens  my 
16  motives  to  the  choice  of  the  good  •,  and  if  the 
*'  defire  of  good    were  not    fufficient  to   fix  my 
*'  choice,    my   fear  and  dread   of  evil  could   not 
"  fail  to  do  it."     But,  fuppofing  mankind  had  no 
eternal   happinefs  propofed  to  them  at  all,  but  only 
eternal  mifery  threatened,  in  cafe  they  mould  tranf- 
grefs  the  laws  of  God,    I  cannot  by  any  means  fee 
how  it  could  be  thought  unjuft.      Thofe   laws   of 
fociety,  that  are  purely  penal,  are  never  on  that  ac- 
count deemed  unjuft,   becaufe  the  general  good  of 
the  community  requires  fuch  laws  -,  and  all  who  are 
fubjecl:  to  them,  are  able  to  obey  them,  and  confe- 
quently   deferve   what  they  fuffer,  if  they  are  pu- 
nifhed  for  tranfgrefling  them.     Now  all  laws  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  proportioned  to  the  ends  propofed  by 
them  ;  and  as  the  ends  propofed  by  the  laws  of  a 
great  fociety  are  of  more  importance  than   thofe 
of  a  lefs,  fo  the  penalties  annexed  to  thofe  laws  in 
a  great  fociety  ought  to  be  of  greater  importance 
and  cogency,  than  thofe  of  a  fmall  one.     It  is  for 
this  reafon  that  the  head  of  a  family  cannot  punifti 
with    death,    nor   that   of   a   commonwealth  with 
damnation.     This   laft  fort  of  punifhment  alone  is 
adequate  to  the  great  ends  of  God's  univerfal  king- 
dom, and  to  the  infinite    majefty  and  juftice  of  its 
Governor.      We  are  told  in  Scripture,  that  many 
Angels,   highly  dignified,    and  infinitely  happy  in 
fieaven,  have  rebelled  againft  God  •,    and  we   fee 
thoufands  of  men  every  day   here  on  earth,   who 
flievv  a  contempt  for  all  laws  human  and  divine. 
2  What 
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What  a  precedent  would  it  be  for  God's  other  intel- 
ligent creatures,  who  are  yet  in  their  duty,  to  fee 
thefe  delinquents  efcape  unpunifhed  !  And  fhould 
they  be  only  given  over  to  wholfome  feverities,  and 
fuch  as,  according  to  I'indal  and  you,  are  for  their 
good,  the  laws  of  God  muft,  in  that  cafe,  lofe 
one  half  of  the  force  and  dignity  necefTary  to  the 
ends  propofed  by  them.  Angels  and  men  behold 
what  is  a  doing  here  on  earth,  and  mark  the 
ways  and  meafures  of  Divine  Juftice,  from  whence 
they  draw  the  motives  of  their  own  obedience. 
When  this  world  mall  be  called  to  judgment, 
the  whole  Hoft  of  Heaven  will  be  prefent ;  and 
having  beheld  the  infinite  goodnefs  of  God  de- 
monftrated  to  the  juft  in  eternal  happinefs,  and 
the  horrible  example  made  of  the  evil  in  their 
everlafting  mifery,  will  carry  away  from  that  great 
event  fuch  motives  to  duty,  as  may  be  fufficient 
to  preferve  them  therein  for  ever.  Befides,  we  have 
no  reafon  to  imagine,  that  the  Divine  ceconomy 
will  not  make  a  further  ufe  of  the  wicked,  after 
judgment  mail  be  paflfed  upon  them.  There  are 
probably  places  and  ftations  in  various  parts  of  the 
univerfe,  where  Devils  and  diabolical  men  may  be 
employed  to  excellent  purpofe,  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  are  tormented,  in  carrying  on,  altho* 
againft  their  wills,  the  defigns  of  Providence.  We 
may  rationally  enough  fuppofe  a  kind  of  mines  for 
the  malefactors  of  God's  kingdom  to  work  in,  where 
they  may  labour,  in  the  quality  of  (laves,  for  the 
l?enefi*t  of  better  beings,  whom  they  hate  and  envy. 
As  the  happy,  from  motives  of  love  and  gratitude, 
will,  in  the  midft  of  their  eternal  hallelujahs,  be  ac- 
tive in  the  fcrvice  of  their  gracious  Matter ;  fo  it 
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is  agreeable  to  the  analogy  of  things  to  believe,  that 
the  miferable,  as  a  part  of  their  punifhment,  will, 
in  the  midft  of  their  blafphemies,  be  forced  to  con- 
cur with  the  fchemes  of  God,  and,  contrary  to  their 
nature  and  intentions,  be  employ'd  in  doing  good. 
As  the  calls  for  thefe  fervices,  and  the  necefiity  of 
an  example,  arifing  from  the  punifhment  of  wicked 
beings,  may  be  eternal,  fo  their  duration  in  this 
ftate  of  fervitude  and  mifery  may  likewife  be  eter- 
nal. Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  yet  another  ftrong 
and  natural  reafon  for  the  eternal  mifery  of  the 
wicked,  which  feems  to  make  it  unavoidable.  Evil 
habits,  long  indulged,  become  natural,  and  make 
reformation  impoflible.  Were,  however,  a  cure 
for  fuch  inveterate  and  rooted  maladies  of  the  foul 
attempted,  it  muft  be  by  fuch  excefllve  and  lading 
feverides,  as  no  patience  could  endure,  and  fuch 
therefore,  as  muft  be  attended  with  a  deep  and  ob- 
ftinate  defpair,  out  of  which  nothing  but  blafphemy 
and  defiance  againft  God  could  arile  ;  that  is,  out 
of  which  only  greater  depravity,  and  more  enor- 
mous guilt,  could  be  produced.  If  the  hardened 
offender  is  to  continue  for  ever  wicked,  he  muft  of 
coniequence  continue  for  ever  miferable.  We  may, 
upon  the  whole,  I  think,  judge  how  neceflary  the 
belief  of  eternal  punifhments  is  to  our  living  good 
lives,  by  this  ;  that  all  men,  in  proportion  as  they 
hanker  more  or  lefs  after  forbidden  objects,  or  un- 
lawful pleafures,  labour  with  more  or  lefs  earneftnefs 
and  art  to  perfuade  themfelves,  that  the  punifh- 
ment of  fin  will  not  be  eternal ;  and  that  all  men, 
generally  fpeaking,  actually  lead  better  or  worfe 
lives,  in  proportion  as  they  entertain  ftronger  or 
weaker  fears  of  what  is  to  come.  Now  thatprinci- 
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pie,  which  is  fo  necefiary  to  the  good  behaviour  of 
every  private  perfon,  and  of  confequence  to  the 
public  good,  cannot,  as  we  took  occafion  to  ob- 
ferve  before,  be  a  falfe  or  groundlefs  principle,  fince 
God  would  never  have  fo  conftituted  the  world,  as 
to  make  the  good  of  all  mankind  to  depend  almoft 
abfolutely  on  a  falmood,  a  religious  falfhood. 

Dech.  Give  me  leave  alfo  to  make  my  obferva- 
tion  on  the  whole  of  what  was  faid  concerning  infi- 
nite punifhments  and  rewards.  The  greateft  villain 
will  be  good,  if  you  offer  him  a  fufficient  bribe, 
and  threaten  him  with  a  fufficient  penalty,  in  cafe 
he  continues  to  act  like  a  villain  ;  I  mean,  he  will 
act  as  if  he  were  good,  altho'  his  real  principles 
will  be  ftill  the  fame.  This  I  am  fure  of  •,  to 
threaten  us  with  eternal  puniihments,  and  to  allure 
us  with  infinite  rewards,  in  order  to  make  us  vir- 
tuous, can  never  anfwer  the  end,  becaufe  true  virtue 
can  never  fpring  from  felfilhnefs  or  fear  ;  neither  is 
this  method  at  all  fuited  to  the  nature  of  free  and 
rational  beings.  To  frighten  them  into  their  duty 
by  the  dread  of  fire  and  brimftone,  is  to  deftroy 
their  freedom  :  And  to  entice  them  to  be  virtuous 
by  the  promife  of  eternal  crowns  and  kingdoms,  is  to 
deal  with  them  as  children,  not  on  the  footing  of 
reafon,  but  defire.  Now  true  virtue  can  never 
be  founded  on  any  thing  elfe,  but  freedom  and 
reafon. 

^Tfmp.  You  forget,  Sir,  that  Mr.  Shepherd  en- 
deavoured, and  I  think,  not  altogether  unfuccefsfully, 
to  (hew  that  the  reafon  and  freedom  of  man  are  made 
the  bafis  of  the  Chriftian  virtues,  notwithstanding 
the  application  of  infinite  rewards  and  punifhments. 
|FIe  made  thefe  functions  of  the  Divine  law  necefla- 
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ry  in  the  firft  ftep  towards  virtue,  and  provided  an 
higher  principle,  namely,  the  love  of  God,  to  take 
up  the  mind,  already  difciplined  by  thefe  fandtions 
to  fome  fenfe  of  duty,  and  exalt  it  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  goodneis.  What  you  faid  on  this  fubjecl:, 
Mr.  Shepherd^  affected  me  not  a  little  ;  but  I  am 
ftill  at  a  lofs  to  conceive  the  tranfition  from  the 
lower  motives  to  the  higher,  and  how  it  is,  that 
the  felfifh  dread  of  mifery,  and  defire  of  happinefs, 
ferve  to  infpire  us  with  the  love  of  God.  Could 
you  be  a  little  more  explicit  and  demonftrative  on  this 
point,  it  would  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  the  caufe  you  are 
defending  ;  for  altho'  felfifhneis  cannot  be,  by  its 
own  nature,  the  very  bafis  of  virtue,  yet  if  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  and  preparatory  to  a  nobler  principle,  this 
will  fufficiently  recommend  it. 

Shep.  If  Mr.  Dechaine  is  under  any  miftake  in 
the  prefent  difpute,  it  proceeds  from  hence,  that 
he  forms  too  high  an  idea  of  the  generofity  and 
dignity  of  human  nature  in  its  prefent  condition  ; 
and,  in  confequence  of  that  idea,  concludes,  that 
man  may,  and  ought  to  be  won  to  virtue,  by  the 
mere  love  of  abftract  virtue  alone.  But  our  know- 
lege  of  mankind  will  not  fuffer  us  to  draw  this  con- 
clufion.  The  firft  hold,  by  which  the  mind  is  to 
be  feized,  is  the  defire  of  happinefs,  and  the  dread 
of  mifery.  To  thefe,  all  parents,  tutors,  matters, 
and  governors,  are  forced  to  apply  by  effectual  re- 
wards and  punifhments,  under  the  difcipline  of 
which  after  the  mind  of  a  young  perfon  hath  for 
fome  time  been  formed,  it  acquires  by  experiment 
an  approbation  of  virtue,  and  diflike  of  vice  -,  the 
firft  of  which  is  ripened  into  love,  and  the  latter . 
into  deteftation,  by  habit,  Hence  the  froward'  and 
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difingenuous  boy  is  improved  into  a  man  of  huma- 
nity and  honour.  In  like  manner  the  foul,  under 
the  influence  of  religion,  being  at  firft  awakened  by 
defire  and  fear,  is  reclaimed  to  an  abftinence  from 
vice,  and  an  endeavour  to  be  virtuous.  Soon  after 
this  fhort  initiation,  it  begins  to  tafte  the  fweets  of 
virtue,  which  it  had  never  done,  had  it  continued 
vicious.  Now  its  relifti  for  virtue  arifes,  not  fo 
much  from  an  abftract  love  thereof,  as  from  an  ex- 
perimental proof  of  its  good  effects,  already  felt  in 
part,  and  hoped  for  in  a  much  fuller  meafure  from 
the  favour  and  approbation  of  Almighty  God.  It 
is  not  long  after  thefe  firfl-fruits,  till  a  larger  har- 
veft  is  reaped  •,  for  the  foul,  being  now  difmtangled 
from  the  tramels  of  vice,  from  impure  imagina- 
tions, from  grofs  and  fenfual  pleafures,  breathes  up- 
ward in  the  clearer  air  of  religion,  and,  mounting 
on  meditation  and  devotion,  as  on  the  wings  of  an 
Angel,  vifits  the  fprings  of  Divine  love,  from 
whence  Creating  Goodnefs,  and  Redeeming  Mercy, 
pour  upon  it  in  full  ftreams  of  pleafure,  infinitely 
more  tranfporting,  than  all  that  the  eye  can  fee,  or 
the  ear  hear.  To  perfect  and  confirm  the  foul  in 
this  moft  happy  difpofition,  the  Spirit  of  God  in- 
fufes  into  it  his  Heavenly  confolations,  and  fills  it 
with  the  love  of  God.  Then  the  foul,  inftead  of 
the  fears  and  agonies  of  mind,  felt  in  the  com- 
mencement of  its  fpiritual  birth,  feels  unutterable 
touches  of  hope  and  joy.  Then  flow  its  tears,  from 
an  high  fenfe  of  love  and  gratitude,  fuller  than  for- 
merly from  the  deep  fenfe  of  its  fins.  In  this  man- 
ner, Mr.  Templeton,  do  fear  and  trembling  work 
cut  the  falvation,  and,  in  due  time,  produce  the 
happinefs,  of  a  true  Chriftian. 

2  Temp. 
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Temp.  This  procefs  hath,  I  own,  fomething  very 
natural  in  it,  and  gives  us  a  beautiful  idea  of  Chri- 
ftianity. 

Decb.  It  favours  much  of  cant  and  enthufiafm  ; 
and  gives,  after  all,  but  a  mercenary  foundation  to 
virtue. 

Shep.  You  do  not  confider,  Sir,  what  the  eternal 
reward  propofed  by  the  Chriftian  religion  is  :  It  is 
the  enjoyment  of  God  for  ever,  which  cannot  be 
obtained  without  loving  God  for  his  own  fake,  and 
for  his  infinite  goodnefs  to  us.  The  love  of  God 
is  the  nobleft  principle,  and  the  happinefs  of  pleafmg 
him  the  moft  exalted  motive,  by  which  the  actions 
of  an  intelligent  being  can  be  influenced.  And  as 
to  the  dread  of  eternal  mifery,  if  it  be  a  low  mo- 
tive to  the  doing  of  fome  actions,  and  to  the  abf- 
taining  from  others,  it  is  the  better  fitted  to  low 
minds,  and  therefore,  at  word,  rational.  If  there 
is  a  mind  that  cannot  be  won  by  all  the  infinite  good- 
nefs, and  mercy,  and  long-iuffering  patience  of  God, 
why  mould  not  fuch  a  mind  have  fomewhat  to  fear, 
proportionable  to  the  bafenefs  and  malignity,  to  the 
unconquerable  ingratitude,  and  the  immovable  infen- 
fibility,  of  its  nature  ?  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Templeton, 
that,  upon  the  footing  of  juftice,  he  who  hath  done 
incomparably  more  mifchief,  than  good,  in  the 
world,  ought  to  have  a  lot  affigned  him,  in  which 
his  fufferings  mail  be  as  nothing,  and  his  felicity 
unfpeakable  ? 

j'tmp.  Reafon  and  juftice  will  never  allow  it. 

Sbep.  Suppofing  a  wicked  man  punifhed  with  the 
moft  exquifite  torments,  during  the  longeft  con- 
ceivable feries  of  ages,  if  he  were  at  length  to  ex- 
change his  miferies  for  the  joys  of  Heaven,  as  his 

fufferings 
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fufferings  would  bear  no  proportion  to  his  enjoy- 
ments, fo  the  whole  of  his  lot  could  no  way  qua- 
drate with  his  demerits  ;  befides,  his  expectation  of 
deliverance  could  not  fail  confiderably  to  abate  the 
feverity  of  his  torments,  infomuch  that  thofe  tor- 
ments could  neither  by  himfelf,  nor  others,  be 
looked  on  as  a  punifliment,  but  only  as  a  fhort  and 
falutary  purgation,  in  order  to  an  eternity  of  hap- 
pinefs.  As  fuch  a  difcipline  mufl  be  a  great  en- 
couragement to  wickednefs,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
abafe  and  ill-difpofed  mind  ought  to  have  fomething 
further  to  fear. 

Temp.  I  really  think  it  ought,  and  I  own  you 
have  faid  enough  to  clear  the  jujlice  of  Almighty 
God  from  any  imputation  on  account  of  eternal 
punimments  j  but  I  think  you  have  been  far  from 
reconciling  the  doctrine  to  his  mercy.  After  ages 
fpent  in  mifery,  and  a  thorough  example  having 
been  made  of  the  wicked,  if  their  reformation  be- 
comes, as  you  think  it  will,  impofliblej  I  believe 
God  will  greatly  mitigate  their  tortures,  or  reduce 
them  to  nothing.  There  is  fomething  within  one, 
that  is  infinitely  mocked  at  the  thoughts  of  eternal 
torments,  and  feems  to  tell  us,  a  good  and  com- 
pafilonate  God  will  fome  time  or  other  put  an  end 
to  the  miferies  of  the  damned. 

Shep.  That  within  you*  which  feems  to  tell  you 
fo,  may  be  fin  ;  which  fearing  for  the  pad,  and 
earheftly  defiring  more  latitude  for  the  future,  than 
religion  will  allow,  pleads  powerfully  with  reafon, 
for  the  foothing  hope  of  a  final  deliverance  from 
mifery. 
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'Temp.  That  is  hot  the  cafe  in  me;  for  I  am 
(hocked  at  the  thoughts  of  another's  being  eternally 
miferable,  when  my  own  hopes  of  happinefs  are  at 
the  higheft.  I  have  often  fuppofed  myfelf  in  hea- 
ven, and,  even  then,  have  found,  that  the  eternal  mi- 
feries  of  my  fellow-creatures  would  greatly  damp  my 
joys,  and  fill  me  with  pity  and  pain ;  nay,  I  have 
carried  my  fuppofition  farther,  and  reprefented  the 
%  man  I  abhorred  moft,  on  account  of  his  enormous 
crimes  in  general,  and  his  cruel  treatment  of  myfelf, 
as  confined  to  eternal  flames ;  and  I  found  I  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it.  If  now  I,  who  am 
merciful  and  compaffionate,  perhapsj  in  a  lower  de- 
gree than  many  other  men,  could  thus  be  affected 
with  the  mere  fuppofition  of  my  greateft  enemy's 
being  eternally  tormented ;  how  much  more  tender 
mull  we  fuppofe  an  infinitely  merciful  God  to  be,  in 
relation  to  the  fufferings  of  his  own  unhappy  crea- 
tures ! 

Deck.  And  when  you  confider,  Templefon,  that 
thofe  creatures  never  finned,  but  thro*  the  mere  in- 
firmity of  that  nature  God  had  given  them  ;  and, 
even,  when  they  did  fin*  never  confidered  themfelves 
as  acting  againft  the  authority  of  Almighty  God, 
never  intended,  in  their  worft  actions,  any  the  leaft 
infult  on  him,  or  his  laws,  but  only  the  gratification 
of  their  own  depraved  appetites  and  paflions ;  this 
will  make  your  reafoning  againft  the  belief  of  eter- 
nal torments  ftill  the  ftronger. 

Temp.  It  does,  indeed,  add  confiderably  to  their 
force. 

Shep.  You  proceeded,  in  your  way  of  arguing  with 
yourfelfj  Mr.  Temple  ton,  intirely  on  fuppofition?, 
You  firft  fuppofed  your  own  apprehenfions  of  eter- 
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nal  mifery  to  be  intirely  out  of  the  queftion,  and  yet 
you  cannot  tell  but  they  might  have  dill  been  at  the 
bottom  of  all  your  reafonings  on  this  fuhject  •,  the 
mind  is  apt  to  deceive  itfelf,  in  fuch  cafes  as  thefe,  and 
often  thinks  for  itfelf,  when  it  believes  it  is  only 
thinking  impartially  for  others.  Again,  you  fup- 
pofed  yourfelf  in  heaven,  and  perceived  that,  even 
there,  you  could  not  help  being  concerned  for  the 
eternal  miferies  of  the  damned  •,  but  all  the  time  of 
this  fuppofition  you  were  only  on  earth,  and  fubjecl 
to  fome  fmall  apprehenfions,  probably,  for  yourfelf. 
You  cannot,  at  prefenr,  tell  how  you  will  ftand  af- 
fected, when  in  heaven,  towards  the  contemners  of 
virtue,  and  eternal  happinefs  ;  towards  the  wilful  cor- 
rupters  of  themfelves,  towards  the  opprefTors  of 
mankind,  towards  fuch  as  choofe  to  ferve  the  devil, 
and  herd  with  him  and  his  horrible  afibciates  for  ever, 
towards  the  enemies  of  God,  and  the  oppofers  of  his 
glory  and  human  happinefs.  As  to  what  you  have 
ftid,  Mr.  Decbaine,  to  encourage  Mr.  Temple  ten  in 
his  way  of  thinking  about  eternal  punifhments,  it 
will,  I  believe,  appear  to  have  little  in  it,  when  it 
comes  to  be  clofely  confidered.  God  did  not  give  us 
a  finful  nature :  nothing,  furely,  could  refled  more 
impioufly  on  his  goodnefs,  than  to  fuppofe  he  did. 
Our  firft  parents  corrupted  themfelves  and  us,  and, 
to  counterbalance  our  original  corruption,  which  we 
were  not  acceffory  to  ourfelves,  God  hath  given  us  a 
religion,  and  a  portion  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  fufficient 
to  reinftate  us  in  that  capacity  of  obeying  him,  from 
which  our  firft  parents,  by  their  tranfgreffion,  fell : 
and,  even  when  we  negleft  to  apply  thefe  means, 
and  thereby  are  led  into  a  vicious  courfe  of  life  ;  if 
we  repent,  and  return  to  the  ufe  of  thofe  means,  he 
4  hath 
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hath  provided  aa  .atonement  for  our  offences  in  the 
death,    and  a,  method  of  reconciliation  with  him 
through  the  interceflion,   of  our  blefied  Redeemer. 
Again,  it  by  no  means  follows,  that,  becaufe  man- 
kind do  not,  in  their  bad  actions,  intend  to  infult 
God,  and  violate  his  laws,  they  therefore  are  not 
actually  guilty  of  both  :  they  know  there  is  a  juft 
God ;  they  know  his  will ;  they  alfo  believe  he  will 
judge  them  hereafter,  and,  if  they  have  done  what 
he  commanded,  reward  them  with  eternal  happinefs ; 
or,  if  they   have  tranfgreffed  his  laws,  that  he  will 
punifli  them  with  eternal  mifery.     He  who  knows, 
or  firmly  believeSj  thefe  things  •,  and  yet  wilfully 
choofes  vice  inftead  of  virtue,  evil  inftead  of  good, 
and  perfeveres  in  that  monftrous  choice,  as  long  as 
he  lives  ;  is  a  defpifer  of  God,  his  laws,  and  all  the 
happinefs  he  can   beftow,  or  mifery  he  can  inflict. 
Nay,  he  all  along  believes  God  will  look  upon  hirri 
as  fuch,  and  knows  he  commits  all  his  evil  deeds  in 
the  very  prefence  and  fight  of  God  j  yet  he  goes  on  ; 
and  you,  to  excufe  him  from  rebellion  and  infult,  fay 
he  acts  thus  in  obedience  to  his  depraved  appetites 
and  paflions.     But  what  is  there  more  in  that  apo- 
logy, than  to  fay,  he  regards  the  gratification  of  his 
own  wicked  and  abominable  will  more  than  the  dic- 
tates of  confcience*  more  than  the  promifes  of  a  gra- 
cious, and  the  threatenings  of  a  juft  and  all-powerful 
God  ?  This  fond  excufe,  which  corrupt  nature  would 
make  for  itfelf,  is  refuted,  and  the  relief  it  therein 
feeks  from  the  terrors  of  future  juftice  is  prevented^ 
by  what  happens  in  this  world,  every  day,  and  before 
our  eyes  j  for  men,  who  are  moved  by  the  corrup- 
tion of  their  nature,  and  without  a  direct  intention 
to  infult  Almighty  God,  being  guilty  of  drunken- 
U  2  nefs 
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nefs  and  lewdnefs,  fuch  is  the  appointment  of  God 
in  the  natural  conftitution  of  things,  differ  poverty, 
ficknefs,  and  untimely  death,  as  the  mere  effect  of 
their  crimes.  He  who  breaks  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, does  not  do  it  merely  to  infult  the  fupremc 
magiftrate,  and  mew  his  contempt  for  thofelaws-, 
yet,  neverthelefsj  he  does  actually  dcfpife  the  one,  and 
infult  the  other.  I  really  believe,  Mr.  Templet  on+ 
you  earneftly  defire  to  know  the  truth,  and  are  open 
to  conviction  on  religious  fubjects. 

Temp.  There  is  nothing  in  this  life  I  defire  fo  ar- 
dently. 

Sbep.  In  order  to  that  moft  excellent  end,  you 
will,  I  believe,  give  me  an  ingenuous  anfwer  to  the 
queltion  I  am  going  to  afk  you. 

Temp.  I  certainly  will. 

Sbep.  Don't  you  find  yourfelf  more  inclinable  to 
the  gratification  of  a  criminal  defire,  in  proportion  as 
you  are,  at  any  time,  lefs  apprehenfive  of  an  eternal 
punifhment  for  fo  doing  ? 

Temp.  Imuftown,Ido. 

Shep.  When  you  confider  the  infinite  mercy  of 
God  apart  from  his  juftice,  and  look  on  the  punilh- 
ments,  annexed  to  his  law,  to  be  only  temporary  -, 
do  you  not  perceive  yourfelf,  as  it  were,  untied,  and 
more  prone  to  fin,  than  when  you  confider  God  as 
infinitely  juft,  and  his  punifhments  as  infinitely  ter- 
rible ? 

Temp.  I  owe  too  much  to  truth,  to  deny  it. 

Shep.  Such  a  mind  as  yours  can  hardly  fail  to  find 
out  the  truth,  and  lead  you  to  happinefs.  May  I 
afk  you  one  queftion  more  ? 

Temp.  With  the  greateft  freedom  ;  and  I  will  an- 
fwer you,  as  if  there  were  a  window  in  my  breaft* 

thro* 
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thro'  which  you  might  fee  whether  I  fpoke  the  real 

truth. 

Sbep.  Was  there  not  a  time  when  you  were  more 
fully  perfuaded,  than  you  have  been  of  late,  that  the 
punifliments  of  fin  will  be  eternal  ? 

Temp.  When  I  was  very  young,  I  made  no  que- 
flion  of  the  matter ;  but  for  thefe  fix  or  feven  years 
part  I  have  either  doubted,  or  wholly  difbelieved, 
the  thing. 

Sbep.  Did  you  not  (land  more  in  awe,  and  were 
you  not  more  afraid  of  doing  a  wicked  action,  under 
the  influence  of  your  former  perfuafion,  than  under 
that  of  the  latter  ? 

Temp.  I  fliould  but  impofe  on  myfelf,  and  refill 
the  truth,  if  I  did  not  own  I  was.  Since  I  began,  in 
my  own  imagination,  to  fet  bounds  to  the  punifh- 
mentof  fin,  I  have  (God  forgive  me!)  fet  little  or  no 
bounds  to  my  pleafures,  many  of  which  were,  I  am 
afraid,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  fouls  of  others,  as 
well  as  my  own. 

Sbep.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  belief  of  eternal 
punifliments  is  neceffary  to  a  good  life ;  and,  if  it  is 
neceflary  to  fuch  an  end,  I  fay,  again,  it  cannot  be 
vain,  or  groundlefs.  * 

Temp.  To.  this  argument,  drawn  from  within  my- 
felf, I  can  make  no  reply  ;  yet  I  am  flill  fhockcd  at 
the  feeming  inconfiftence  between  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God,  and  the  eternity  of  future  torments. 

Sbep.  Let  this  fliock  be  changed  into  an  utter  ab- 
horrence of  fin,  and  a  deep  apprehenfion  of  God's 
difpleafure,  and  it  will  deliver  you  from  the  wicked 
courfe  of  life,  into  which,  it  feems,  the  want  of  it 
hath  unhappily  betrayed  you.  As  the  devil  could 
quote  Scripture,  in  an  attempt  upon  the  human  na- 
V  3 
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ture  of  Cbrift;  fo  he  artfully  argues  with  you,  in  fa- 
vour of  vice,  from  your  juft  and  refpecTfnl  idea  of 
Godrs  infinite  mercy.  But  the  fins  you  have  fallen 
into,  in  confequence  of  his  arguments,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  your  own  natural  corruptions,  fhew,  evi- 
dently, that  he  argued  deceitfully  from  good  prin- 
ciples. 

Cunn.  That  way  of  talking,  about  the  devil,  is 
idle,  and  fuperftitious :  I  hope  the  devil  hath  never 
argued  with  Mr.  'Templet on  at  all. 

Shep.  If  you,  Sir,  will  not  fuffer  us  to  afcribe  vice 
and  wickednefs  to  the  fuggeftions  of  the  devil,  we 
muft  either  afcribe  it  to  nature,  notwithftanding  your 
defence  of  all  her  dictates,  or  to  fome  emiflaries  of 
the  devil,  that  have  been  tampering  with  one  of  the 
faireft,  and  moft  virtuous  minds,  I  ever  had  the  hap- 
pinefs  to  be  acquainted  with. 

Cunn.  Your  hint,  Sir,  is  moft  mockingly  rude, 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  moft  contemptible,  becaufe  it 
is  perfectly  infignificant. 

Shep.  I  hope  it  is  not  altogether  infignificant  to 
him,  for  whofe  ufe  I  intended  it.  If  he  makes  a 
right  application  of  it,  I  affure  you,  Sir,  I  am  in 
little  pain  how  your  confcience,  or  that  of  any  body 
elfe,  mall  apply  it. 

Temp.  Mr.  Cunningham,  you  have  yourielf  given 
occafion  to  this  too  fevere  innuendo :  however,  I  can- 
not help  admiring  and  loving  the  zealous  franknefs 
of  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  is  not  hindered,  by  forms  and 
decorums,  from  fpeaking  his  mind,  when  he  thinks 
his  duty,  and  the  recovery  of  a  poor  foul  from  bad 
principles,  and  wicked  courfes,  call  upon  him  for 
opennefs  and  refolution. 
. 

Shep.. 
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Shep.  I  hope  Gpd  will  take  me  out  of  the  world, 
before  a  falfe  complaifance,  or  even  ftronger  worldly 
confiderations,  mall  render  me  deaf  to  fuch  a  call. 
But  as  you,  Sir,  who  know  Mr.  Cunningham  better 
than  I  do,  have  thought  my  innuendo  too  fevere  •,  I 
beg  his  pardon  for  it,  and  hope  he  will  not  again 
provoke  the  too  great  warmth  of  my  temper,  by 
calling  what  I  fay,  idle  and  fuperftitious,  at  leaft  till 
he  hath  firft  proved  it  to  be  fo.  Let  him,  moreover, 
confider,  that  he  who  is  ready  to  apply  a  general  re- 
flection to  himfelf,  makes  above  one  half  of  the 
cenfure. 

Dech.  And  pray,  Doctor,  remember,  that  he  who, 
through  a  miftaken  zeal,  commits  hoftilities  in  the 
defence  of  God's  caufe,  when  milder  methods  would 
be  both  more  becoming,  and  more  effectual ;  does 
but  give  vent  to  his  own  pride  and  fpleen,  and  be- 
tray the  caufe  he  pretends  to  ferve. 

Temp.  Oh  t  Sir,  Mr.  Shepherd  hath  corrected 
himfelf ;  and  this  unhandfome  fort  of  chat  only 
ferves  to  fufpend  our  ufeful  inquiries. 

PRAY,  Mr.  Shepherd,  have  you  any   further 
objections  to  the  Deiftical  creed  ? 
Shep.  I  have   two  very  material  objections  to  it, 
fcarcely  touched  on  yet. 
Temp.  What  arc  thofe  ? 

Shep.  I  think  the  Deifls  talk  too  boldly,  and,  if 
they  do  not  know  a  great  deal  more  of  the  Divine 
nature,  than  either  the  light  of  their  own  nature,  'or 
revelation,  can  inform  us,  very  abfurdly,  concerning 
God,  when  they  tell  us  he  is  obliged  to  obey  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  that  thofe  laws  are  eternal,  and 
indifpenfable. 

U  4  Deck. 
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D&ch.  The  law  of  nature  is  no  other  than  the  Jaw 
of  reafon  •,  and  reafon,  truly  fuch,  always  diftin- 
guifhes  right  from  wrong,  and  obliges  all  good  and 
rational  beings  to  chcofe  that  which  is-  right.  Now 
as  God  is  the  bcft,  and  moil  rational,  of  all  Beings, 
he  muft  be  more  influenced,  by  reafon,  than  any  other 
being.  He  does  that  which  is  right,  becaufe  it  is 
right  -,  and,  were  it  not  right,  antecedently  to  his  will, 
it  could  not  be  the  object  of  his  choice.  The  right 
or  wrong  of  actions  and  things  does  not  depend  on 
mere  will  and  arbitrarinefs,  I  mean,  does  not  depend 
on  even  the  will  of  God,  but  on  the  nature  and  fit- 
nefs  of  circumftances  and  things,  which  is  certainly 
eternal,  and  unalterable ;  fo  that  what  is  good,  could 
never  have  been  evil  j  and  what  is  evil,  could  never 
have  been  good.  It  is  a  contradiction  to  God's  own 
nature,  either  to  do  that  which  is  evil,  or  to  turn  evil 
into  good,  or  good  into  evil.  To  do  good,  and 
avoid  evil,  muft  have  been  the  Divine  rule  of  action 
from  all  eternity  ;  and,  confequently,  as  that  rule 
muft  have  been  eternal,  fo  muft  it,  alfo,  have  been 
indifpenfabJe :  he  who  fays  the  contrary,  fpeaks 
blaiphemy.  For  nothing,  furely,  can  be  more  dero- 
gatory to  Almighty  God,  than  either  to  fay  he  can 
do  wrong,  or  that  he  can  change  the  nature  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  deftroy  the  diftinction  between  them. 
If,  then,  the  rule  of  right  reafon  is  that  which  God 
tymfelf  afts  by,  in  all  things,  it  muft,  pf  confequence, 
be  .the  rule  of  action  to  all  his  rational  creatures,  un- 
lefs  we  may  fuppofe.j  that  God  would,  on  any  occa- 
fion,  make  it  the  duty  of  a  rational  creature  to  do 
that  which  is  wrong ;  that  is,  to  aft  by  a  rule  con- 
trary to  his  own.  Why  do  we  fay  God  is  infinitely 
wife,  good,  and  juft ;  but  becaufe  he  always  does 

that 
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that  which  is  moft  wife,  moft  good,  and  moft  juft  ? 
And  why  do  we  call  him  a  moft  wife  and  equitable 
ruler,  but  beeaufe  he  requires  no  other  rule  of  action 
to  be  obferved  by  his  rational  creatures,  than  that 
which'  he  always  obferves  himfelf  ?  God  will  never 
do  that  which  is  wrong,  nor  will  he  ever  defire  any 
of  his  creatures  to  do  that  which  he  himfelf  would 
not  do,  were  he  in  the  place  and  circumftances  of 
that  creature. 

Step.  You  fay,  Sir,  I  think,  that  God,  and  all 
other  rational  beings,  are,  on  all  occafions,  obliged 
to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  abftain  from  that  which 
is  wrong  ? 

Deck.  Idb! 

Shep.  And  do  the  right  and  wrong  of  aftions  de- 
pend on  the  nature  and  fitnefs  of  things  ? 

Dech.  They  do. 

Sbep.  You  mean,  I  fuppofe,  by  things,  when  you 
fpeak  of  the  fitnefies  of  things,  fuch  things  as  have 
been  fitted  to  one  another ;  and  not  fuch  things  as 
are  no  way  relative. 

Deck.  Yes,  Sir. 

Shep.  Had  not  all  relative  beings  once  a  be^n^ 
ning  ? 

Decb.  No  doubt  on't,  they  had. 

Sbep.  Their  fitneffes,  therefore,  muft  have  been 
older  than  themfelves;  or,  otherwife,  the  JaWjOrrule 
of  action,  refulting  from  thofe  fitneffes,  coulcF  nbt 
have  been  eternal. 

Decb.  The  fit  and  unfit  of  things  exifted  iri'the 
Divine  mind  from  all  eternity,  and  therefore°ate 
eternal. 
vlM'i'":ui  ahkyO  ^  :>w  ob  ^IW     .u^/a  <iiu  01 
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Sbep.  The  law,  then,  does  not  refult  from  the 
things,  or  their  nature  and  fitnefs  ^  but  the  things, 
and  their  fitnefs,  from  the  law. 

Decb.  How  is  that  ?  Hfe 

Sbep.  Why,  you  fay  the  law  of  fitnefs  is.  eternal, 
and  the  nature  of  things,  temporary  •,  therefore  the 
law  was  before  tiie  things  -,  and,  confequently,  could 
not  have  refulted  from  them. 

Decb.  It  is  true,  I  do  fay  fo  ;  but  I  mean,  in  fay- 
ing this,  that  God  framed  all  things  according  to  the 
plan  or  archetype  of  things  exifting  in  his  own  mind 
from  all  eternity  :  fo  that  the  eternal  law  of  reafon 
gave  birth  to  all  the  forms  and  relations  of  things.. 
This,  however,  does  not  hinder  the  law  of  human 
duty  to  refult  from  the  fitneffes  of  things. 

Sbep.  If  tilings,  then,  had  been  made  otherwife 
than  they  are,  other  duties,  than  thofe  which  at  pre- 
fent  bind  u?,  muft  have  refulted  from  thence  ;  and 
this  would  make  the  nature  of  right  and  wr.ong  in- 
terchangeable. 

Decb.  Things  are  wjfely  made,  and  God  could 
not  have  made  them  otherwife. 

Sbep.  Was  God  neceffarily  determined  to  the  work 
of  creation  ?  Or  was  that  work  matter  of  choice 
and  free-will  ? 

Decb.  It  was  matter  of  choice. 

Sbep.  Was  he  tied  down  to  the  prefent  forms  or 
relations  of  things  ?  Or  could  he  have  given  other 
forms  and  relations  to  things,  if  he  had  pleafed  ? 

Decb.  He  could  have  produced  things  in  no  other 
forms,  nor  with  any  other  relations,  than  fuch  as 
were  wife,  good,  and  fit. 

Sbep.  But  as  he  is  under  no  necemties  of  any 
kind,  nor  compulfions,  he  could  have  found  out, 

and 
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and  beftowed  on  the  materials  of  this  world,  other 
forms  and  relations  •,  and  all  of  them  as  wife,  as 
good,  and  as  fit,  as  the  prefent.  You  fpeak  of  a 
plan  and  archetype  of  things  exifting  in  his  mind 
from  all  eternity  •,  did  he  contrive  that  plan  himfelf  ? 
Or  was  it  a  neceffarily  exifting  part  of  the  Divine 
nature,  coeval  with  his  being  and  attributes  ? 

Decb.  It  exifted  for  ever  in  his  foreknowlege. 

Sbep.  He  could  not,  then,  have  chofen  to  abftain 
from  the  work  of  creation,  or  to  have  created  any 
other  thing,  or  otherwife  than  as  it  is. 

Decb.  This  would  make  him  a  neceflary  agent, 
both  as  to  the  fubftances  and  forms  of  all  things. 

Sbep.  So  I  think.  The  truth  is,  Sir,  when  you 
fpeak  of  God,  if  you  do  not  confine  yourfelf  to 
fuch  afiertions,  in  relation  to  him,  as  are  neceflary  to 
your  own  occafions,  and,  confequently,  capable  of 
being  known,  and  cleared  up,  by  reafon ;  but  give 
into  bold  fpeculations,  above  the  capacity  of  man ; 
you  cannot  help  running  into  the  moil  unfathomable 
myfteries,  to  call  them  by  no  harder  name.  God, 
Mr.  Dechaine^  made  all  things  as  he  pleafed :  he  or- 
dered and  conftituted,  according  to  his  own  will  and 
pleafure,  the  whole  frame  of  things,  immaterial  and 
corporeal ;  and  it  is  therefore  we  fay,  he  Ihewed  in- 
finite wifdom  and  goodnefs  in  the  creation.  For 
how  can  we  call  him  wife,  or  good,  for  making  any 
thing  which  he  could  not  have  abftained  from  mak- 
ing, nor  made  otherwife  than  he  did  ?  The  nature 
and  fitnefs,  the  forms  and  relations  of  things,  which 
were  not  yet  in  being,  did  not  determine  the  will  of 
God,  but  refulted  intirely  from  thence  ;  and  out  of 
thofe,  again,  refnlted  a  fitnefs  and  unfitnefs  in 
adions. 

Decb. 
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Deck.  But  the  wifdom  of  God  determined  his 
v/ill  •,  for  fomcthing  there  muft  have  been,  to  deter- 
mine it  -,  or  elfe  it  acted  by  mere  accident  and 
chance.  God  muft  have  had  fome  reafon  and  deiign 
in  making  things  as  they  are. 

Sbep.  Let  us  not,  when  we  fpeak  of  God,  pre- 
fume  to  fay,  this  attribute  is  prior  in  its  operation 
to,  and  determines  that :  to  talk  after  this  manner, 
is  to  talk  like  vain  and  ignorant  men.  We  only 
know,  that  the  works  of  God  are  wife  and  good  -, 
but  to  aflfert,  with  affurance,  that  he  made  them  by 
an  eternal  plan  and  archetype,  or  that  one  power  in 
God  dictated  what  another  executed,  is  to  fpeak 
prefumptuoufly,  if  not  abfurdly.  God  raifed  the 
whole  fpiritual  and  material  world  out  of  nothing  •, 
what  plan  could  there  have  been  for  the  creating  of 
fomething  out  of  nothing,  or  for  the  giving  being  to 
matter  by  a  fingle  aft  of  the  Divine  will  ?  Who  can 
explain  this  inconceivable  myftery,  or  tell  us  how 
Ibirit  could  produce  matter  ?  If  God  made  every 
thing  as  he  pleafed,  and  fitted  the  feveralconftituent 
parts  of  each  fyflem  to  one  another,  fo  as  to  render 
the  whole  of  his  works  both  beautiful  and  good  •,  and 
if  the  various  ipecies  of  things,  with  all  their  qua- 
lities and  relations,  were  dictated  to  him  by  no  ne- 
cefiities  of  the  things  themfelves,  nor  of  fate,  nor 
of  his  own  nature  ;  it  will  follow,  that  wifdom  and 
choice  prefided  over  all  the  wcrks  of  creation,  and 
that  God  gave  this  fort  of  being,  and  manner  of 
being,  to  one  thing,  and  that  fort  to  another,  when 
he  could,  inftead  of  that,  have  left  the  whole  pre- 
fent  fyftem  of  created  being  uncreated,  and  raifed 
another,  wholly  different,  out  of  nothing  •,  or  for 
ever  abftained,  if  he  pleafed,  from  the  work  of  cre- 
ation. 
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ation.  But  having  once,  by  his  free-will  and  choice, 
made  all  thiogfr,  and  fitted  them  wifely  to  one  an- 
other -,  a  natural  law  did  neceflarily  refult  from  the 
nature  and  fitnefs  of  things  -,  and  it  became  the  duty 
of  every  intelligent  being,  as  foon  as  it  knew  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  fitnefs 
of  things,  to  regulate  its  actions  according  to  that 
law.  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  law  refulting  from 
the  fitneffes  of  things,  and  thofe,  again,  from  the 
free-will  of  God,  and  at  a  certain  time  ;  the  law 
itfelf  could  not  have  been  eternal,  but  muft  have 
commenced  with  the  birth  of  thofe  things  to  which 
it  is  a  law.  It  is  alfo  plain,  from  the  fame  princi- 
ples, that  this  law,  which  fprung  intirely  from  the 
free-will  and  choice  of  God,  could  not  have  bound 
the  actions  of  God  himfelf,  nor  been  indifpenfable. 
While  things  remain  as  they  are,  all  intelligent  crea- 
tures are  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  known  fit- 
nefles  of  things,  unlefs  when  God  requires  the  con- 
trary •,  in  which  cafe,  the  fuperior  fitnefs  of  obeying 
him  fuperfedes  the  inferior  fitnefTes  of  actions  to  other 
things.  Now  although  God  choofes  to  govern  the 
world  by  the  nature  imprefied  on  it,  and  the  law 
arifing  from  thence;  yet,  as  that  law  is  no  law  to 
him,  but  only  to  his  creatures,  he  may  difpenfewith 
it)  when  he  pleafes. 

Deck.  Will  he  ever  difpenfe  with  this  law,  but  for 
good  and  weighty  reafons  ? 
Shep.  Never. 

Deck.  The  law  of  reafon,  then*  is  a  law  to  him  •, 
for  ftill  he  acts  by  reafon,  and  that  reafon  can  arife 
from  nothing  elfe  than  the  fitneffes  of  the  things, 
and  the  good  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  things ;  which, 
•ni'%  '/row  Dfb  tii<j-  ^ 
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in  fome  cafes,  may  require  a  fufpenfion  of  the  kw? 
in  refpeft  to  lower  and  narrower  fitnefles. 

Shep.  But  as  he  created  all  things,  fo  he  alib  cre- 
ated the  reafons  of  things-,  and  can,  not  only  anni- 
hilate or  change  the  things,  but  alfo  difpenfe  with, 
or  change,  the  reafons  of  things.  It  is  not  by  the 
fuperior  virtue  of  one  claufe  in  the  law  of  nature, 
that  he  can  difpenfe  with  another  of  inferior  expedi- 
ency and  obligation,  but  by  his  fuperiority  over  all 
things,  and  all  law  •,  by  which  he  hath  an  unlimited 
and  uncontroulable  right  to  difpenfe  with  the  whole 
law. 

Decb.  This  reprefents  him  as  an  arbitrary  being ; 
and  if  this  way  of  thinking  about  God  is  admitted, 
we  cannot  tell  how  often  he  may  change  his  law  upon 
us :  for,  if  he  can  difpenfe  with  the  reafons  of  things, 
there  is  nothing  left  to  render  his  proceedings  fteady, 
uniform^  and  good  \  and  then  what  a  miserable  condi- 
tion mujt  the  world  be  in !  Jince  an  arbitrary  will 
might  change  every  moment  (a).  No,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
God  cannot  aft  againft  the  reafon  and  nature  of 
things,  in  any  cafe. 

Shep.  Say,  rather,  he  will  not  •,  for  God  is  both 
naturally  and  morally  free ;  and,  in  acting  by  reafon, 
choofes  to  do  fo  i  being  thereunto  compelled  by  no 
neceffity  nor  obligation,  but  fuch  as  he  is,  at  any 
time,  pleafed  to  enter  into  with  his  creatures  :  and 
his  having  an  uncontroulable  right  to  do  whatfoever  he 
pleafes,  is  by  no  means  an  argument,  that  he  will  be 
either  fickle  or  tyrannical.  Men,  indeed,  are  not  to 
be  truited  with  unlimited  freedom  and  power,  be- 

P^ioi       11. 
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caufe  men  are  weak  and  wicked:  but  a  man  is  not 
to  imagine  that  God  is  fuch  an  one  as  hiwfelf.  He  is 
invariably  g£>od  and  wife,  and  always  does  that  Which 
is  beft  ;  'not  becaufe  he  is  obliged,  by  any  law,  to  do 
it,  or  accountable  to  any  other  being  for  what  he 
does  •,  but  becaufe  he  is  good,  and  always  freely 
choofes  to  do  that  which  is  good.  Any  other  idea-  of 
his  goodnefs  would  reprefent  it  as  involuntary,  and 
fubject  his  will  to  fome  fuperior  power  -,  whereas 
there  is  nothing  above  the  will  of  God,  nothing  to 
govern  that  will,  which  is  a  law  to  all  things.  Sbaftf- 
bury  and  findal  often  infift,  that  if  the  will  of  God 
were  not  bounded  by  the  law  of  nature,  he  might, 
without  reafon,  change  his  will,  on  all  occafions :  but 
in  this  there  is  not  the  lead  fhadow  of  a  confequence, 
nor  do  they  even  attempt  to  affign  the  reafon  for  fay- 
ing fo:  a  will  may  be  fteady  that  is  uncontrouled, 
and  even  the  wills  of  men  are  not  controuled  by  laws 
for  any  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  they  are  variable, 
or  ill-difpofed.  All  men  allow,  that  laws  are  given 
for  the  bad,  and  not  for  the  good  ;  and  as  there  is 
no  man  perfectly  good,  fo  there  is  no  man  left  in- 
tirely  to  himfelf,  and  without  fome  law  or  other : 
but  as  God  is  perfectly  good,  fo  he  is  alfo  perfectly 
free,  and  bounded  in  his  actions  by  no  laws  at  all. 

Deck.  Does  a  law  take  away  freedom  from  him 
who  is  obliged  to  obey  it? 

Sbep.  He  isftill  at  liberty  to  obey  ordifobey,  but 
cannot  do  the  latter  without  forfeiting  the  rewards, 
and  incurring  the  penalties,  annexed  to  the  law, 
which  renders  him  fubject,  and,  confequently,  not 
perfectly  free.  Befides,  he  is  not  perfectly  free,  who 
hath  any  fuperior ;  and  all  laws  are  impofed  by  fome 
fuperior,;on  fome  one  or  more  inferiors ;  and  there- 
fore 
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fore  God  can  be  fubject  to  no  law,  becaufe  he  hath 
no  fuperior.  There  is  not  one  ingredient  in  a  law 
that  does  not  prove,  to  demonftration,  the  impofiibi- 
lity  of  any  law  to  bind  the  actions  of  God.  Every 
law  is  dictated  by  fome  higher  power  to  him  or  them 
who  are  to  obey  it ;  but  there  is  no  higher  power  to 
dictate  to  Almighty  God.  Every  law  is  given  to 
reach  thofe,  who  are  obliged  to  obferve  it,  how  they 
are  to  aft ;  but  God  is  infinitely  wife,  and  cannot  be 
taught  any  thing.  Every  law  hath  a  penalty  or  re- 
ward, or  both,  annexed  to  it,  which  are  to  be  con- 
ferred, or  inflicted,  on  thofe  to  whom  it  is  given ; 
but  God  can  neither  be  rewarded,  nor  punifhed. 
Every  law  renders  thofe,  who  are  fubject  to  it,  ac- 
countable to  fome  fuperior  •,  but  God  is  accountable 
to  none,  nor  can  he  be  judged  by  any.  Every  law 
necefTarily  fuppofes  thofe,  on  whom  it  is  laid,  to  be 
fallible  and  peccable  -,  but  God  is  infallible,  impec- 
cable, and  abfolutely  perfect.  Thus,  Sir,  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  beyond  all  contradiction  or  queftion,  that  the 
actions  of  God  are  bounded  by  no  law :  yet  all  his 
creatures  are  perfectly  fafe,  and  may,  if  they  pleafe, 
be  happy  in  his  hands  ;  for  he  is  infinitely  wife  and 
good  -,  and,  having  it  in  his  power  to  do  what  he 
pleafes,  will  do  only  that  which  is  good. 

Decb.  His  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  then,  are  laws 
to  him ;  and  that  is  all  I  ever  infifted  on,  though  in 
other  words. 

Sbep<  Say,  rather,  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  are  to 
him,  what  his  laws  are  to  us. 

Decb.  When  I  fay  that  reafori,  or  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  are  laws  to  God ;  I  do  not  mean,  that 
they  are  laws,  in  the  fbrict  and  immediate  fenfe  of  the 
word,  as  ufed  among  men, 
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Sbep.  Yet  you  Deifts,  and  many  others,  without , 
ever  defining  your  meaning  tor  the  word,  ufe  it  as 
familiarly,  when  fpeaking  of  God's  actions,  as  you 
do  when  you  fpeak  of  your  own,  or  thofe  of  other 
men  j  by  which  you  bring  yourfelves,  and  others,  to 
talk  of  God  as  a  limited  being,  as  fubjecl  either  to 
fome  eternal  fuperior,  ortohimfelf;  as  bound,  ob- 
liged,  and  governed  ;  which  are  mod  derogatory 
expreffions,  and  highly  abfurd  in  themfelves,  as  well 
as  dangerous  in  their  confequences,  and  repugnant 
to  truth  and  religion.     Great  errors,  in  all  iorts  of 
knowlege,   arife  from  the    abufe  of  words;   and, 
among  all  the  mifapplications  of  words,  none  hath 
been  more  general  than  that  of  the  word  law :  it 
hath  been  raifed  infinitely  above  all  fenfe  and  fignifi- 
cation  by  fome,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  God ;  and  by 
others  impioufly  applied  to  him  in  its  own  proper 
and  natural  fenfe.     It  hath  been  alfo  funk,  although 
not  quite  fo  far,  beneath  its  rational  or  pofiible  im- 
port, by  a  metaphorical  application  to  the  qualities 
of  matter,  and  the  caufes  of  mere  phyfical  -pheno- 
mena.    Attraction,  or  gravitation,  is  called  a  law  ; 
and  the  properties  of  motion,  with  the  mechanical 
powers,  are  all  enacted  into  laws,  by  natural  philo- 
fophers.     The  heavenly  bodies  are  all  carried  about 
by  due  courfe  of  law ;  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  tides,  and  even  the  moft  irregular  motions  ot 
the  winds,  are  perfectly  legal :  no  wonder,  when  fuch 
liberties  as  thefe  are  taken  with  the  word,  if  the  more 
regular  dictates  of  human  nature  are  by  many,  and 
its  moft  vicious  propenfities  by  fome,  called  laws, 
before  any  authority  appears  to  eftabJifh  and  enforce 
them  as  fuch.     To  conclude,  the  reafon  of  man, 
when  duly  informed,  can  be  a  law  only  to  man ;  and 
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to  fay  that  reafon,  of  any  fort,  can  be,  in  any  fenfe 
or  propriety,  a  law  to  God,  who  lays  his  laws  on  us, 
and  not  on  himfelf,  feems  to  me  to  be  nonfenfe,  if 
not  bkfphemy :  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  way  of  ex- 
prefling  ourfelves  ought  to  be  abflained  from,  inaf- 
much  as  it  leads  us  into  unfathomable  depths  and 
difficulties,  which  may  be  avoided  by  more  guarded 
expreflions,  that  will  ferve  all  our  purpofes  as  well ; 
fuch  as,  that  God,  being  infinitely  wife,  good,  and 
juft,  will  always  cboofe  to  act  right,  without  being 
bound  fo  to  do  by  any  law.  To  fay  that  this  law, 
laid  on  man,  is  eternal,  is  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that  hu- 
man nature,  to  which  alone  it  can  be  a  law,  is  eter- 
nal. And  to  fay  that  God  himfelf  cannot  difpenfe 
with  it,  is  to  fay,  God  is  fubject  to  the  laws  he  hath 
impofed  on  his  creatures,  and  deftitute  of  that  pre- 
rogative which  all  earthly  legiilators  claim  to  them- 
felves. 

THE  other  objection,  which,  I  think,  bears 
very  hard  upon  the  Deiftical  creed,  is  this  : 
If  we  fuppofe  the  law  of  nature,  #s  fct  forth  in  that 
creed,  and  in  the  writings  of  all  our  Deifts,  to  be 
the  only  rule  of  action  given  us  by  Almighty  God, 
and  the  only  law  by  which  we  are  hereafter  to  be 
judged  ;  if  we  likewife  fuppofe  this  law  is  fo  fully 
promulgated  to  every  man,  by  his  own  fentiments 
and  reafon,  as  to  leave  him  without  excufe  for  any 
ignorance  of  his  duty,  into  which  he  may  happen  to 
fall  -,  and  enforced,  proportionably,  to  its  great  and 
important  ends,  by  future  rewards  and  punifhments, 
fufficiently  inducing  or  alarming ;  the  condition  of 
mankind  muft  be  moft  forlorn  and  frightful. 

Deck. 
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Decb.  Pray,  Sir,  how  fo  ? 

Sbep.  Don't  you  fay  the  law  of  nature  is  fuffici- 
ently  made  known  to  all  men  ? 

Deck,  fr  fay,  every  man  hath  fufficient  means  of 
knowing,  by  the  light  of  nature,  what  is  his  duty,  on 
all  occafions  (*). 

Sbep.  You  fay  this  law  is  perfect,  and  neither  needs 
nor  admits  of  any  alteration,  addition,  or  dimi- 
nution. 

Decb.  I  do. 

Sbep.  Are  all  men  to  be  judged  by  this  law, 
whenfoever  God  (hall  pleafe  to  call  them  to  an  ac- 
count ? 

Decb.  They  are. 

Sbep.  If  any  man  mail  be  found,  on  ttial  before 
the  judgment-feat  of  God,  to  have  been  a  ftrict  ob- 
ierver  of  this  law,  he  will,  I  fuppofe,  be  acquitted, 
and  remain,  for  ever  afterwards,  in  the  favour  of 
God. 

Decb.  He  will. 

Sbep.  But  if  he  (hall  be  found  to  have  been  a 
tranfgreffor  of  this  law,  will  he  not  be  condemned? 

Decb.  So  I  think. 

Sbep.  Have  not  all  men  tranfgrefied  this  law? 

Decb.  They  have. 

Sbep.  All  men,  therefore,  mail  be  condemned. 

Decb.  As  no  man  can  live  up  to  the  ftrictnefs  of  a 
perfect  law,  God,  who  is  infinitely  merciful,  will  not 
exact  a  perfect  obedience.  The  law  or  rule  of 
action  muft  be  perfect  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
thence,  that  a  perfect  obedience  (hall  be  required, 
with  rigour,  from  frail  man,  by  a  gracious  God'.- 

(a]  Chrift.  old  as  Crcat.  chap,  i . 
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Sbep.  You  fuppofe,  then,-  that  God  will  forgive 
the  breaches  of  this  law. 

Deck.  Look  you,  Sir,  I  do  ne*  ikppofe  lie  will 
forgive  a  total  or  enormous  violation  .of  it.  :  iu(. 

Sbep.  That  is,  if  a  man  hath  not  violated  every 
fingle  article  of  it,  he  will  be  forgiven. 

Decb.  Neither  is  that  what  I  mean ;  but  if  a  man 
hath  not  been  guilty  of  the  moft  atrocious  breaches, 
and  hath  done  more  good  than  evil  in  the  whole  of 
his  life,  taken  together-,  God  will  reward  him  ac- 
cording to  his  overplus  of  good. 

Sbep.  It  feemsy  then,  man  can  merit  in  the  fight 
of  God,  or  deferve  fomewhat  of  God. 

Decb.-l  think  he  may,  and  Chriftians  think  fo 
too,  or  they  would  not  always  call  eternal  happinefs 
a  reward. 

Sbep.  The  Papifts,  indeed,  fay  a  man  may,  m 
fome  fenfe,  merit  of  God  -,  but  the  Scriptures  fay  the 
contrary,  and  bid  us  look  upon  ourfelves,  when  we 
have  done  our  befl,  as  unprofitable  fervants.  Thofe 
eternal  joys,  therefore,  which  are  propofed  in  Scrip- 
ture as  an  encouragement  to  virtue,  are,  in  that 
fenfe,  called  rewards  •,  not  that  our  beft  actions  can 
deferve  them,  but  becaufe  the  infinite  goodnefs  of 
God  is  plcafed  freely  to  beftow  them  on  us  for 
Chrrft's  fake,  if  we  do  our  utmoft  to  live  according 
to  the  Chriftian  covenant.  Cbrijt  imputes  his  merit 
to  us,  and  it  is  on  the  ftrength  of  that,  and  not  of 
our  own  merit,  that  we  are  faid  to  be  rewarded.  But 
the  Deifts,  who  make  virtue  its  own  fufficient  re- 
ward, are  fully  paid,  perhaps  over-paid,  for  all  the 
good  they  do,  in  this  life  :  however,  I  cannot  but 
tremble  for  the  fate  of  man,  when  I  confider,  that 
his  fins,  I  mean  the  fins  of  the  beft  rftan,  appear  fo 

plainly 
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plainly  to  exceed  his  good  actions  ;  when  I  confi- 
der  likewife,  fhat  man,  having  received  all  he  hath, 
and  particdfarly  his  power  of  doing  good,  from 
God,  owes  him  the  utmofl  good  he  can  do  ;  and 
therefore,  in  his  beft  actions,  does  but  pay  a  fmall 
part  of  his  debt,  not  place  an  obligation  on  God  ; 
and  in  his  bad  actions,  which  are  in  your  opinion 
committed  wilfully,  and  againft  the  well-known  law 
of  God,  gives  great  and  grievous  caufe  of  offence 
to  his  juft  Maker  and  Judge.  'Lucretius  had  good. 
reafon  to  object  to  the  Pagan,  -that  is,  as  you  and 
Lord  Herbert  call  it,  the  natural  theology,  that  it 
afforded  no  hope  of  forgivenefs  after  finning. 


. 

-  At  mem  fibi  confcia  fafti, 
Pr<emetuens  adhibet  Jtimulos,  terretque  fagellis  ; 
Nee  videt  intersa^  qui  terminus  effe  malorum 
Poffit^  nee  quifit  -pKnarum  denique  finis  j  vytar 
Atque  eadem  metuit  magis   b<ec  ne  in  morte  gra~ 
vefcant. 

,-.    .^.w.:^,  ,  ,  fn3frt^l?i^'3ftB   •  .$  efi''"3iu.^ 
Dech.  Fear  not.      Man  is  in  the  hands  of  a  mer- 
ciful God,  and  may  fafely  truft  to  his  goodnefs«,vr 

Shep.  It  is  a  moft  pleafing  thought.  But,  If  ft 
man  mould  prefume  on  this  goodnefs,  and  be  th§re- 
by  encouraged  to  become  evil  himfelf,  it  is,  I  mould 
think,  highly  neceflhiy  he  fhould  confider  God,  not 
only  as  merciful,  but  as  juft  alfo,  and  capable  of 
inflicting  punimments,  as  well  as  difpenfing  rewards, 
If  the  fubjects  know  they  are  to  be  forgiven,  the 
penalties  of  the,  law  are  of  no  effect.  But  (M»jJ$, 
any  cafe,  the  delinquent  cannot  be  both  pardoned 
and  punimed,  or  if  it  mould  feem  doubtful,  whe- 

Q  tsy    t  .•"i'l  ^l'* 
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ther  a  juft  and  merciful  God  mould  cxa6t  juftice,  or 
confer  mercy,  I  muft  own  I  think  it  moft  confident 
with  the  wifdom,  nay,  with  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
that  juftice  fhould  be  preferred,  becaufe,  on  the  due 
diftribution  of  juftice,  the  order  and  happinefs  of 
the  whole  depend  •,  whereas  the  good  of  individuals 
only  can  refuk  from  the  pardon  of  individuals. 
Juftice,  timely  executed  on  fome,  may  prevent  the 
fins  of  many  ;  but  mercy,  fhewn  publicly  to  all, 
can  hardly  fail  of  encouraging  all  to  tranfgrefs, 
mould  they  be  tempted  to  it. 

Decb.  They  muft  take  care  therefore  not  to  pro- 
ceed to  fuch  enormity  and  hardnefs,  as  mercy, 
bounded  by  juftice,  cannot  forgive, 

Shep.  There  are  then  certain  lengths,  to  which 
they  may  carry  their  tranfgreffions,  with  hopes  of 
impunity. 

Decb.  There  certainly  are  fins  which  a  man  may 
be  forgiven  ;  and  others,  for  which  he  will  be  pu- 
nifhed.  There  are  greater  and  lefTer  fins. 

Sbep.  Sins,  confidered  in  themfelves  and  their  ef- 
fefts,  are  of  different  degrees  ;  however,  if  they 
be  confidered  as  done  againft  the  authority  of  God, 
they  muft  deferve  his  animadverfion.  God,  if  we 
believe  the  Deifts,  is  neither  the  better  nor  the  worfe 
for  what  we  do,  is  infinitely  happy  without  our 
obedience,  and  in  fpite  of  our  vices  ;  and  is  no  way 
affe&ed  by  our  actions  (i).  It  muft  be  therefore 
your  opinion,  that  all  our  adlions  are  equal  in  the 
fight  of  God,  that  is,  equally  infignificant,  and  in- 
capable of  pleafing  or  offending  him,  which  totally 
."deftroys  all  practical  religion. 


(i)  Chr.  old  as  ere,  chap.  5. 
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Deck.  This  opinion,  even  as  you  mifreprefent  it, 
is  more  to  his  honour,  than  that  principle  of  Chri- 
ftians,  which  reprefents  all  our  fins  as  highly  and 
equally  offenfive  to  him.  He,  you  know,  who 
tranfgrefles  one  commandment,  is  by  your  religion 
faid  to  be  guilty  of  the  whole  law. 

Sbep.  But  a  man  may  tranfgrefs  the  whole  law  more 
heinoufly  in  one  inftance,  than  in  another.  In  any 
inftance,  however,  he  who  tranfgrefles  the  law, 
fins  againft  infinite  Majefty,  and  is  very  guilty. 
Now  this  is  by  far  a  more  wholfome  pofition, 
ihan  that  God  is  utterly  unconcerned  about  our  ac- 
tions. Perhaps  a  man  is  not  difpofed  from  within, 
nor  tempted  from  without,  to  commit  murder  ; 
but,  however,  is  covetous,  and  defrauds  his  neigh- 
bour. This  man  (hews  no  refpect  for  the  majefty 
of  God,  and  the  authority  of  his  law  ;  and  were  he 
as  ftrongly  tempted  to  commit  murder,  I  cannot 
fee  what  there  is  to  reftrain  him.  He  certainly  is 
lawlefs,  and  does  all  the  mifchief  he  hath  an  inclina- 
tion to  i  which  to  God,  who  fees  his  heart,  renders 
him  as  guilty,  as  if  he  had  actually  broken  all  his 
other  commandments. 

Decb.  You  may  refine  upon  this  matter  as  you 
pleafe  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  manifeft,  than 
that  fome  fins,  being  more  prejudicial  to  mankind 
than  others,  and  done  in  violation  of  ftronger  and 
higher  reluctances,  planted  in  our  nature  by  Go&»  : 
are  therefore  i>n  his  fight  more  offenfive. 

Sbep.  And  what  will  follow,  but  that  the  greater 

mall  be  punifhed  with  more  feverity,  and  the  frnal- 

ler  witrilefs  ?  In  the  laws  of  God,  as  well  as'rfid'n, 

there  are  different  degrees  of  punimment  -,  yet  the 
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fmalleft  and  mildeft  is  ftilla  punishment  }]  I  .would 
be  glad  to  know,  .  however,  what  degrees  of  vice 
they  are,  into  which  a  man  may  giv&with  impunity, 
and  where  he  ought  to  flop  -,  this  being,  the  only 
point  of  importance  to  accountable  and.  puniihable 
creatures,  inafmuch  as  the  venial  degrees  of  fin,  in 
refpect  to  pumihment,  are  as  no  fins  at  all.  Does 
the  light  of  nature,  with  the  clearnefs  of  all  its 
other  dictates,  inform  us  of  this  ?  Does  the  law 
itfelf  tell  us  what  part  of  it  we  may  fafely  tranfgrefs, 
that  is,  what  part  of  it  is  ufelefs  and  infignificant  ? 

Decb.  That  would  be  a  ftrange  abfurdity  in  a 
perfect  law.  If  we  tranfgrefs,  Sir,  we  are  then  ac 
the  mercy  of  God,  to  which  we  are  to  fet  no 
bounds. '  » .  100 

Sbep.  Not,  unlefs  he  hath  told  us  what  bounds 
he  intends  to  fet  to  his  own  mercy  j  and  I  only, 
inquired  whether  this  had  been  done  thro'  the  light 
of  nature,  or  not.  Since  I  find  it  is  not,  and  that 
we  have  by  that  light  no  hope  of  mercy,  if  we 
tranfgrefs  the  law,  but  fuch  as  is  defeated  by  an  utter 
ignorance,  whether  we  are  within  the  pardonable 
degree  of  fin  or  not  ;  as  I  alfo  find,  that  all  we  have 
to  expect  from  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  of 
nature  is  a  bare  acquittal,  be  fo  good  as  to  tell  us, 
on  what  dictate  of  nature  you  found  your  expecta- 
tion of  a  future  reward.  I'indal^  I  know,  gives  it 
as  his  dictate,  that  we  can  by  no  means  merit  in  the 
fight  of  God  (i). 

Decb.  Reafon  tells  us,  God  is  infinitely  bountiful  -9 
and  it  is  on  that  divine  attribute  we  found  our  hopes 
of  happinefs. 

(i)  Ibidem. 
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Sbep.  If  a  man  makes  a  prefent  of  a  confidera- 
bie  fum  to  one  he  never  received  any  fervice  from, 
can  that  be  called  a  reward  ? 

Dech,  No. 

Sbep.  The  future  happinefs  you  expert,  then, 
cannot  be  in  the  nature  of  a  reward.  God  is  not 
obliged  by  your  law  to  make  you  eternally  happy, 
altho*  you  mould  conform  yourfelves  never  fo 
firidtly  to  it ;  or  if  he  is,  Jet  us  hear  what  aflu ranee 
you  have  from  nature  of  this  obligation  lying  upon 
God. 

Deck.  We  know,  that  a  good  being  is  pleafmg 
in  his  fight  5  and  that  whofoever  is  fo,  muft  be 
happy. 

Sbep.  Then  our  goodnefs  gives  him  pleafure, 
contrary  to  what  you  all  maintain  concerning  the 
infignificance  of  our  actions  in  the  fight  of  God. 
Your  law,  in  mort,  ftrips  you  of  all  pretenfions  j 
and  as  you  all  tranfgreft  it,  renders  you  liable,  for 
ought  I  can  fee,  to  all  the  effects  of  God's  difplea- 
fure,  be  thofe  what  they  will.  I  cannot  find  in  the 
light  of  nature,  as  it  mines  from  Shaftsbuty,  Tin- 
dfll<>  or  you,  the  leaft  glimmering  profpect  of  re- 
conciliation with  God. 

Dech.  Tell  me,  Doctor,  if  H  '  man  fhould  offend 
you,  and,   repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  ffiould 
acknowlege  his  fault,  and  afk  pardon  ;  would  yoir 
not  forgive  him  ? 

Sbep.  Yes,  or  I  fhould  act  againft  the  dxpnefc 
commandment  of  Chrift. 

Dec.  Very  well  •,  and  do  you  not  believe  Thrift- 
tp  be  God  ? 

.  I  do,  mabidl  (*} 

-l-ftt 

Decb. 
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Deck.  Do  you  believe  God  would  command  you, 
who  are  a  frail  paffionate  creature,  as  poor  Cun- 
mngbam,  the  Devil's  emifiary,  can  witnefs,  to  do 
that  which  he  himfelf,  who  is  infinitely  patient  and 
forgiving,  would  not  do  ? 

Sbep.  I  believe,  were  it  poflible  for  him  to  be  in 
my  place,  he  would  do  what  he  hath  commanded 
me  to  do. 

Decb.  Why,  do  you  really  think  his  place  makes 
forgivenefs  lefs  proper  than  yours  does  ? 

Sbep.  In  many  cafes  it  certainly  does.  I  com- 
mit many  offences  againft  him,  and  my  neighbour ; 
and  cannot  reafonably  hope  to  be  forgiven  myfelf, 
if  I  do  not  forgive  others.  But  he  is  without  fin  ; 
and  befides,  as  he  is  fupreme  Monarch  of  the  whole 
univerfe,  it  belongs  to  him  to  fee  juftice  done,  to 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds^  in  order 
to  fupport  the  dignity  of  his  laws,  on  which  the 
happmefs  of  all  the  free  and  intelligent  creation 
depends  •,  and  which  if  any  one  might  tranfgrefs 
with  impunity,  on  merely  repenting,  I  cannot  fee 
how  his  kingdom,  at  lead  this  earthly  province  of 
it,  could  be  prefer ved.  Every  one  will  repent  fome 
time  or  other,  if  he  thinks  he  is  to  be  pardoned, 
and  thereby  exempted  from  intolerable  punifhments ; 
by  which  means  it  will  come  to  pafs,  that  no  one 
fhall  fuffer,  and  fo  the  penal  laws  of  God  will  be 
in  vain,  altho'  the  world  mall  be  filled  with  wicked- 
nefs,-  and  by  no  temptation  fo  much,"  as  by  this  very 
expectation  of  impunity  on  repentance  deferred  as 
long  as  the  delinquent  pleafes. 

Decb.  That  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  there  is  no 
room  for  pardon,  and  confequently  no  encourage- 
ment to  repentance  j  and  that  God,  tho'  he  hath 

ordered 
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ordered  every  one  to  forgive,  will  himfelf  never  for- 
give any  one;'    This  I  think  is  (hocking. 

Sbep.  38  it  is  indeed  •,  and  I  never  faid  any- 
thing Jike  it.  At  prefent  I  want  to  know  whether 
the  law  of  nature  promifes  pardon  for  lin  •,  whe- 
ther for  all  fins,  or  only  for  fome  ;  and,  if  fome  only, 
what  thofe  fins  are,  and  whether  abfolutely,  or  on 
certain  conditions  ;  and,  if  the  latter,  what  thofe 
conditions  are.  Thefe,  if  I  be  not  miftaken,  are 
points  well  worth  inquiring  after. 

Decb.  Why  then  I  tell  you,  God  will  pardbii  no 
(ins,  great  nor  fmall,  if  not  repented  of ;  becaufc 
while  a  man  perfeveres  in  fin,  he  is  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving the  favours  of  God.  On  the  other  hand, 
God  will  forgive  all  fins,  truly  repented  of,  becaufe 
the  true  penitent  is  an  object  of  his  pity.  Can  any 
tiling  be  more  evident,  than  that,  if  doing  evil  is 
the  only  foundation  of  God's  difpleaiure  -,  ceafing 
to  do  evil,  and  doing  the  contrary,  muft  take  away 
God's  difpleafure  ? 

Shep.  The  true  penitent,  I  believe,  is  an  object 
of  God's  mercy  ;  but,  as  one  who  hath  offended, 
and  is  debtor  to  the  law  of  God,  he  is  ftill  an  ob- 
ject of  his  juftice  too  ;  and  to  prevent  the  law,  on 
which  the  general  good  depends,  from  falling  into 
contempt,  he  muft  be  punifhed.  Befides,  God's 
affiftance  is  neceflary  to  a  true  repentance.  Before  a 
finner  can  begin  to  be  the  object  of  God's  favour, 
he  muft  ceafe  to  be  what  he  was  before,  and  com- 
mence a  new  man.  Now  no  man  can  make  a  man. 
None  but  the  Creator  can  make  a  new  man,  or  a  new 
creature.  There  is  a  degree  of  ftrength  neceflary  to 
a  true  repentance,  fuch  as  no  man  is  mafter  of. 

But 
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But  as  I  faid  a  little  while  ago,  that  the  cafe  of 
God  and  any  particular  Chriftian  was,  in  refpecl:  to 
forgivcnefs,  widely  different  ;  fo  ycahave  this  mo- 
ment acknowleged  it,  and  made  it  wider  than  I 
ever  took  it  to  be. 

Decb.  Have  I,  Sir  ? 

Shep.  Did  you  not  juft  now  fay,  that  God  will 
pardon  no  fins,  but  fuch  as  are  truly  repented  of  ? 
And  yet  you  have  been  very  lately  arguing  with 
me  upon  a  fuppofition  that  God  requires  it  of  man, 
that  he  mould  forgive  all  forts  of  fins,  without  any 

limitation.  .„.,,,:  ' 

Decb.  You  Cnnlhans  fay  he  does,  and  I  only 
reafoned  with  you  on  your  own  profeficd  prin- 
ciples. 

Shep.  But  pray  what  is  your  own  way  of  think- 
ing in  this  matter  ?  Doth  the  law  of  nature  bid  us 
forgive  thofe,  who  make  no  fubmiflion  nor  repara- 
tion ? 

Dech.  I  believe  it  does. 

Sbep.  Believe  !    Are  you  not  clear  in  a  point  of 
fuch  moment,    which  the  converfation  and  dealing 
of  almoft  every  day  make  it  neceffary  for  us  to  un^v 
derftand  ? 

Dech.  Upon  fecond  thoughts,  it  certainly  does^-^} 

Temp.  Beyond  all  queftion  ;  or  elfe  the  Chriftian 
religion,  which  bids  us  love  thofe  who  hate  us,  ai^ri} 
pray  for  thofe  who  perfecute  us,  would  be  a  religion 
of  vaftly  more  tendernefs,  than  that  of  nature  ;  and  n( 
Chriftian  charity  would  be  highly  preferable  to  phi- 
lofophical  benevolence. 

Decb.  I  hope  nobody  thinks  it  was  to  avoid  that 
preference,  that  I  faid  the  lav/  of  nature  obliges  us 

to 
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to  forgive  our  enemies,  without  acknowlegement 
or  reparation  of  the  injuries  they  have  done  us. 

Sbep.  We  are  bound  to  believe,  Sir,  you  have 
difcovered  iTiis  ufefui  truth  on  the  fpot.  Were  it 
not  fo,  or  had  you  known  it  before,  you  could  not 
have  hefitated  a  moment  for  an  anfwer.  But  n4- 
ture  is  fometimes  like  a  flinr,  and  will  not  emit  its 
light  without  a  little  force.  But  if  the  law  of  na- 
ture bids  us  forgive  unrepented  offences  ;  and  if 
that  law  be  not  only  the  voice  of  God  fpeaking  in 
us,  but  the  very  law  that  binds  the  actions  of  God 
himfelf,  furely  then  God  will  forgive  us  all  our  of- 
fences agairrft  him  without  repentance. 

Temp.  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Decbaine,  the  Par- 
fon  hath  fairly  thrown  your  own  principles  and  ar- 
guments back  upon  yourfelf. 

Decb.  I  do  not  fee  any  thing  in  this  piece  of  ip- 
phiftry  that  affects  the  law  of  nature.  As  none  of 
our  offences  can  reach  or  injure  God,  fo,  were  he  to 
confider  himfelf  only,  he  would  forgive  all  the 
breaches  of  his  laws  ;  but,  as  he  is  the  conservator 
of  fociety,  of  juftice,  and  good  order,  according 
to  your  own  doctrine,  and  according  to  that  of  Dr. 
Tindal  in  his  third  chapter,  he  will  not  forgive  an 
offender,  ^till  he  is  reformed,  and  become 


fociety  of  rational  and  good  beings. 

Sbep.- -Let  me  underftand  you.  If  an  offence 
fiiould  be  committed  againd  God  alone,  does  it  for 
that  reafon  contain  nothing  of  immoral  or  criminal 
in  it  ? 

Decb.  By  WtearisV*>r  ft  could  not  be  properly 
faid  to  be  forgiven  ;  but  as  it  ;could  not  provoke 
God  to  &hj»er,  h6r  any  way  difhono'ur  or  injure 
him,  we  rri^f  b%  fare  he' would  forgive  it. 

Sbep. 
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Sbep.  If  the  offender  mould  perfevere  for  ever  m 
blafpheming  and  hating  God,  and,  for  fuppofi- 
tion's  fake,  mould  carry  well  enough  towards  man- 
kind -,  .would  God  pals  by  all,  fuffer  him  to  be 
for  ever  happy  in  Heaven,  and  join  his  blafphemies 
with  the  concert  of  hymns,  poured  out  by  the 
biefied  fpirits  to  their  benefactor  ? 

Decb.  Your  queftions  are  fometimes  very  mock- 
ing. 

Sbep.  Well,  let  us  quit  this  perplexing  topic.  I 
infift,  however,  that  altho'  God  mould  never  pu- 
nifh  on  his  own  account,  yet  if  he  does  it  for  the 
fake  of  the  general  good,  and  merely  as  the  confer- 
vator  of  juftice  and  order,  it  amounts  to  the  fame 
thing  exactly,  as  to  the  point  in  hand  ;  and  I  am 
ftill  at  a  lofs  to  conceive,  how  mere  repentance, 
which  at  beft  can  only  render  us  the  objects  of 
pity,  but  make  no  fort  of  amends  for  the  evil  we 
have  committed,  mould  hinder  us  from  being  ftill 
the  objects  of  juftice  notwithstanding. 

Decb.  Can  the  fame  man  be  both  an  object  of 
mercy  and  juftice  at  the  fame  time  ? 

Sbep.  O  moft  eafily,  Sir.  A  judge  often  thinks 
the  cafe  of  a  criminal,  whom  he  pities,  highly  de- 
ferving  of  punifhment. 

Decb.  But  a  judge  acts  for  another,  and  muft 
punifh  ;  whereas  God  acts  for  himfclf,  and  may 
pardon. 

.Shep.  Surely  you  forget.  God,  as  the  Judge  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  acts  for  the  good  of  all  his 
fubjects  •,  and  altho'  bis  mercy  is  over  all  his  works, 
yet  his  juftice  alfo  prefides  as  extenfively  over  his 
whole  univeflal  empire.  God  can,  and  would,  al- 
ways forgive,  were  it  not  that  his  wifdom  and  juf- 
tice, 
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tke,  taking  place,  as  well  as  his  .mercy,  make  the 
punifhment  of  particulars  conducive  to  the  general 
good.  Any -inferior  judge,  tho'  he  pities  the  crimi- 
nal, he  in  juftice  is  obliged  to  condemn,  would,  in 
moft^afes,  condemn  him,  were  he  to  act  for  himfelf ; 
becaufe,  were  he  to  make  the  contrary  the  rule  of 
his  practice,  he  would,  as  far  as  his  jurifdiction  ex- 
tended, totally  deftroy  the  effect  of  law,  and  ruin 
the  community,  were  he  fupreme. 

Decb.  Well ;  but  reafon  tells  me,  that  God,  who 
is  infinitely  gracious,  will  accept  of  repentance  as 
an  atonement,  and  not  deftroy  his  creature,  after  he 
is  reformed,  and  difpofed  to  do  good. 

Sbep.    Thofe  are  very  arbitrary  afTertions ;  and 
my  copy  of  the  law  of  nature  hath  a  various  reading 
here,    that  makes  me  doubt  of  the  certainty  and 
clearnefs  of  yours,  which,  I  am  afraid,  you  at  lead 
take  the  liberty  of  a  commentator  with.    Mere  re- 
pentance can  make  no  fatisfaction  to  juftice  for  in- 
juries and  offences  paft ;  it  can  only  put  a  man  in 
the  way  of  his  duty  for  the  time  to  come,  which  he 
owes  to  God,  and  which,  therefore,  can  clear  no 
fcores  for  him.     As  to  the  reformation  of  a  tranf- 
greffor,  togetlier  with  his  difpofition  to  lead  a  new 
life  for  the  time  to  come,  it  may  be  rendered  very 
precarious  by  the  fuppofed  eafinefs  of  obtaining  par- 
don.    Nay,  it  cannot  be  effected  without  the  grace 
of  God,  which  the  light  cf  nature  gives  no  hope 
of,  and  wliich  all  light-of-nature  men  make  a  jeft 
of :  and,  as  trie  grace  of  God  is  the  free  gift  of 
God,  man'  dan  neither  offer  up  it,  nor  its  fruits,  as 
an  atonement  for  his  fins.     Man,  Sir,  is  frail,  and, 
in  hope's  'of  being  pardoned  again,  may  again  tranf- 

gfefs,  anWfiis-reafbn  tHfe  -him  he  cannot  be  for- 

. 
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given  a  fecond  or  a  third  offence.     Pray^  what  does 
reafon  fay  in  that  cafe  ? 

Decb.    It  gives  him  hopes  of  forgivenefs,   if  he 
fins  and  repents  ten  thoufand  times. 

Shep.  Nay,  that  he  will  fm  fo  often  I  will  ven- 
ture to  allure  him,  unlefs  he  dies  very  young.  But, 
whether  he  will  repent  fo  often,  or  ever  fincereiy 
and  finally,  or  not,  ere  the  terrors  of  death  are  fee 
before  him,  is  a  great  queftion,  having  from  nature 
no  fufficient  incitements  to  fo  irkfome  a  duty.  Our 
Deifts  have  no-where  proved,  or,  as  far  as  I  have 
read,  attempted  to  prove,  from  the  light  of  nature, 
that  the  mercy  of  God  can  take  place  upon  a  peni- 
tent offender,  while  his  juftice  ftands  neuter,  or  lies 
dormant,  and  fuffers  the  wrongs  done  to  his  fubjedts 
to  go  unpunifhed,  to  the  great  encouragement  of 
wickednefs.  Altho*  he,  who  murders  a  man,  re- 
pents, and,  for  the  time  to  come,  carefully  avoids 
the  leaft  approach  to  fuch  an  action,  yet,  in  his 
latter  behaviour,  he  only  does  what  it  was  always 
his  duty  to  do,  and  no  more ;  but  makes  no  atone- 
ment to  his  poor  neighbour,  whom  he  hath  depri- 
ved of  life  j  nor  to  the  community,  from  which  he 
hath  cut  away  a  member  ;  nor  to  God,  whofe  crea- 
ture and  image  be  hath  defaced.  The  Deifts  can 
never  mew,  on  their  principles,  that  the  murderer, 
or  any  other  criminal,  can  make  the  leaft  atonement 
or  reparation  for  either  the  offences  he  commits 
againft  God,  or  the  wrongs  he  does  to  man,  in  cafes 
where  reftitution  is  out  of  the  queftion.  They  fay 
the  obfervation  of  the  natural  law  alone  can  render 
men  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  God  ;  and  propofe  it 
as  the  only  rule  by  which  they  are  to  act,  and, 
confequently,  to  be  judged.  It  is  by  this  that,  ac- 
cording 
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cording  to  the  deiflical  hypothefis,  all  men  muft  (land 
iflue  before  Almighty  God,  and  be  acquitted  for  the 
obfervation/  or  condemned  for  the  tranfgreflion,  of 
it.  Now  I  muft  appeal  to  experience,  and  to  the 
heart  and  confcience  of  every  man,  whether  he  does 
not  live  in  the  daily  tranfgrefiion,  be  it  in  higher  or 
lower  inftances,  of  thofe  laws,  which  he  believes 
God  requires  the  obfervation  of  at  his  hands ;  and 
whether,  after  the  moft  fincere  repentance,  and  the 
moft  thorough  reformation  he  can  make  of  his  life 
and  conduct,  he  finds  not  enough  of  evil  difpofitions 
and  lapfes  to  lament  in  himfelf,  and  put  him  in 
mind,  that  he  is  one  of  thofe  debtors,  who,  having 
nothing  to  pay  in  towards  former  accounts,  is  ftiU 
adding  to,  and  inflaming,  the  debt.  Thus,  I  think, 
it  appears  pretty  plainly,  that,  if  all  men  have  fuf- 
ficient  means  of  knowing  their  duty,  as  you  infift 
they  have  \  and  if  every  man  tranfgreffes  the  rule$ 
of  his  duty,  as  his  confcience  cannot  but  inform 
him  he  does ;  the  whole  race  of  mankind  are  loft 
for  ever. 

Temp.  You,  Mr.  Deckaine^  feem  to  forget,  that 
God  is  juft  ;  and  you,  Mr.  Shepherd^  that  he  is 
merciful. 

Decb.  I  infill)  that,  as  God  is  merciful,  he  will 
forgive. 

Shep.  And  I  infift,  that,  as  he  is  juft,  he  will 
punifh. 

Temp.  Pray,  Mr.  Decbaine,  are  you  able,  upon 
the  deiftical  fcheme,  to  rid  yourfelf  of  this  diffi- 
culty ? 

Decb.  I  fee  no  difficulty  in  it  at  all.  God  gives 
us  laws  only  for  our  good,  and  will  never  fufFer 
thofe  laws  to  become  a  fnare  to  us,  and  the  occa- 

VOL.  I.  Y  fion 
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fion  of  our  eternal  mifcry.  Befides,  he  is  infinitely 
compaffionate  and  indulgent  to  the  frailties  of  his 
creatures  •,  and,  as  they  will  not  always  continue  to 
offend,  fo  neither  will  he  always  perfevere  in  pu- 
nifhing. 

Temp.  God,  it  is  true,  gives  us  laws  only  for  our 
good  ;  but  thole  laws  cannot  be  for  our  good,  if  he 
does  not  punifti  us  for  the  violation  of  them,  and 
that  in  a  degree  equal  to  the  end  and  purpofe  of 
thofe  Jaws,  that  is,  1  muft  own,  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree of  feverity. 

Dech.  Can  it  be  for  our  good  to  be  punifhed  fo 
feverely  ? 

Temp.  It  is  certainly  for  the  good  of  men  in  ge- 
neral, and  of  ail  intelligent  beings,  that  the  laws  of 
God,  on  which  all  order  and  happinefs  necefiarily 
depend,  mould  be  duly  enforced  •,  and  this  they 
can  never  be,  at  lead  among  men,  if  the  punifh- 
ment,  annexed  to  the  tranfgrefiion  of  them,  is  in- 
adequate to  the  end,  or  may  be  evaded  by  repeated 
repentances,  after  repeated  fins;  which  is  but  trifling 
with  the  laws,  and  the  majefty  of  their  author. 
You  own  yourfelf,  he  who  tranfgrefles  the  law  of 
nature  is  without  excufe,  fince  that  law  is  fufficiently 
made  known  to  him,  and  placed  even  within  his 
own  heart.  This  makes  wilful  offenders  of  us  all, 
and  juftifies  our  judge  in  laying  on  us  all  thofe  feve- 
rities,  whatever  they  are,  which  he  hath  annexed 
to  the  tranfgreffion  of  his  Jaw,  and  made  fully  known 
to  us,  as  a  main  and  neceffary  enforcement  of  that 
law.  Whether  finful  men  will  ever  ceafe  to  fin,  if 
they  do  not  (land  in  awe  of  fuch  feverities,  or  whe- 
ther they  will  ever  give  up  their  finful,  but  long- 
induJged  delights,  if  they  be  not  encouraged  fo  to 

do 
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do  by  better- grounded  hopes  of  pardon,  than  the 
mere  light  of  nature  can  give  them,  I  much  que- 
ftion.  In  this  life  I  am  confident  they  will  not,  and 
to  repent  iri  the  next  life  may,  for  ought  nature  can 
tell  urf,-  be  too  late.  Pray,  Mr.  Shepherd,  can  you 
folve  the  difficulty  before  us,  upon  Chriftian  prin- 
ciples ? 

Sbep.  Does  not  the  difficulty  confift  in  this,  that 
infinite  mercy  will  forgive  all  forts  of  fins,  and  in- 
finite juftice  will  fuffer  no  fin  to  go  unpuniflied  ? 

Temp.  It  does. 

Sbep.  If  man  differs  the  full  punimment  of  the 
law,  juftice  only  operates,  and  mercy  does  not  in- 
terpofe.  If  man  is  exempted  from  the  punimment 
of  the  law,  then  mercy  only  is  confulted  with,  and 
juftice  is  laid  afide.  But,  on  the  Chriftian  fcheme, 
juftice  is  fatisfied,  by  the  death  of  Chrift,  and  fo 
mercy  takes  place.  The  fins  of  all  men  are  fully 
punimed  in  his  fufferings,  the  curie  of  the  law  is 
taken  off,  and  the  fling  of  death  is  broken. 

Decb.  The  fufferings  of  one  cannot  atone  for  the 
fins  of  another,  nor  would  juftice  punifh  the  inno- 
cent for  the  guilty. 

Sbep.  God  hath  a  right  to  accept  of  this  as  an 
atonement,  and  juftice  did  not  lay  the  punimment 
o-f  our  fins  on  Chrift,  till  Cbrtft  voluntarily  under- 
took to  endure  the  punimment  due  by  the  law  to 
our  tranfgreffions. 

Decb.  As  men  cannot  be  made  miferable  by  the 
fins  of  other  men,  fo  neither  can  one  man  be  made 
happy  by  the  virtue  and  fufferings  of  another.  To 
fay  that  they  may,  is  to  fpeak  againft  reafon,  and 
the  common  notions  of  juftice.  Now  a  religion, 
the  fundamental  article  of  which  contradicts  the 
Y  2  common 
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common  fenfe  of  mankind,  can  never  be  received 
by  mankind,  as  the  dictates  of  Almighty  God,  till 
mankind  have  loft  their  fenfes. 

Sbep.  That,  I  find,  may  be  contrary  to  common 
fenfe,  which  is  confirmed  by  nniverfal  experience. 
The  fon  every- where  fuffers  for  the  fins  of  his 
father,  in  hereditary  poverty  and  ficknefs.  To  deny 
the  fact,  is  to  deprive  yourfelf  of  a  right  to  be  dif- 
puted  with ;  and  to  fay  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the 
juftice  of  God,  is  to  run  into  Atheifm  or  Blafphe- 
my.  Eftates  are  often,  and  juftly,  fettled  on  the 
pofterity  of  a  perfon,  who  died  in  the  fervice  of  his 
country,  and  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  patent, 
without  any  merit  of  their  own,  while  unattainted 
of  high  treafon,  merely  for  the  merit  of  their  an- 
ceftor.  This  legal  imputation  of  merit,  or  appli- 
cation of  the  fruits  arifing  from  the  merit  of  an- 
another,  is  never  deemed  unjuft  among  men.  Even 
when  the  reward  is  pecuniary,  and  arifes  out  of  the 
public  funds,  thofe,  who  are  taxed  for  thefe  funds, 
never  grudge  the  bounty,paid  out  of  their  own  pock- 
ets, to  the  defcendents  of  fuch  as  have  facrinced  their 
lives  for  the  good  of  the  community.  In  this  chanel, 
eftates,  annuities,  and  honours,  defcend  to  many 
generations  ;  and  I  queftion  much,  whether  any  other 
tenure  gives,  in  the  eye  of  reafon,  fo  equitable  a 
title.  Thus,  Sir,  both  naturally,  and  politically,  the 
intail  of  merit  and  demerit  goes  down,  from  a  good 
or  "bad  man,  to  his  pofterity,  by  a  neceflity  of  nature, 
or  a  conftitution  of  ftate,  independent  of  the  will, 
and  previous  to  the  behaviour,  of  him  who  inherits. 
Now,  Sir,  it  will  be  impoflible  for  you  to  mew  that 
God  may  not  do  that  by  grace,  which  he  hath  done 
by  nature,  and  which  the  head  of  every  community 

hath 
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hath   a  right   to  do   by    legal  and  civil   appoint- 
ment. 

Dech.  The  imputation  of  merit,  not  one's  own, 
does  by  no  means  furnifh  an  argument  for  the  pardon 
of  crimes,  on  account  of  another's  merit;  yet  this  is 
the  point  at  which  your  inftance  ought  to  have  been 
levelled. 

Shep.  I  thank  you  for  the  hint.  Is  the  fon  never 
juftly  pardoned  even  the  crime  of  high  treafon,  on 
account  of  his  father's  fervices,  and  fidelity  ?  Can 
any  thing  be  more  confiftent  with  juftice,  than  a  par- 
don thus  obtained,  provided  fufficient  fecurity  can  be 
produced  for  the  future  loyalty  of  the  fon  ? 

Temp.  There  is,  I  fee,  a  beautiful  conformity  be- 
tween the  government  of  God's  kingdom,  and  that 
of  human  focieties. 

Shep.  They  ought  always  to  be  the  fame,  fo  far  as 
the  diverfity  of  circumftances,  and  the  fubordination 
of  human  governors,  to  the  abfolute  prerogative  of 
the  univerfal  governor,  will  permit :  for  we  muft  ftill 
remember,  that  God  is  vefted  with  an  higher  pleni- 
tude of  power  to  prefcribe  terms,  on  which  imputed 
and  vicarious  merits  may  be  accepted,  than  an 
earthly  legiQature,  or  king. 

Cunn.  I  cannot  fee  how  the  laying  on  one  perfon 
the  punifhment  due  to  the  fins  of  another,  can  be  re- 
conciled with  what  God  tells  us  by  the  mouth  of  Eze- 
kiely  that/>fo  father  Jhall  not  fuffer  for  the  iniquity 
of  the  fon,  nor  the  fon  for  the  iniquity  of  the  father ; 
but  that  the  foul  that  fmneth^  it  Jhall  die. 

Shep.  That  paflage  hath  no  reference  to  the  cafe 

in  queftion.     The  Ifraelites  complained,  that  they 

had  been  punifhed  for  the  fins  of  their  forefathers  ; 

and  nothing  can  be  plainer,  from  a  variety  of  paf- 

Y  3  lages, 
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iages,  than  that  they  had  actually  fuffered  fevercly  by 
means  of  the  idolatry,  and  other  fins,  of  their  an- 
ceftors  and  kings,  which  brought  on  them  a  long 
train  of  calamities ;  fuch  as  drought,  famine,  pefti- 
lence,  the  fvvord,  and  captivity.  But  God,  in  this 
pafiage,  declares,  that  it  mall  be  no  longer  fo ;  and 
that,  for  the  future,  every  man  fhall  fuffer  only  for 
fms  of  his  own  committal.  This,  now,  is  only  a 
particular  difpenfation,  and  contrary  to  another,  that 
had  continued  till  that  time  •,  and  therefore  cannot, 
but  by  implication,  be  applied  to  the  fuppofed  fub- 
ftitution  of  our  Saviour's  fufferings,  in  the  room  of 
ours :  nor  can  it,  even  by  implication,  (hew,  that  this 
fubftitution  is  unjuft  :  for,whereas  the  Ifraelites  com- 
plained of  the  fufferings  before-mentioned,  it  ap- 
pears, they  did  not  confent  to  them ;  but  our  Sa- 
viour, who  had  a  right  to  choofe  either  life  or  death, 
voluntarily  fubmitted  to  the  death  of  the  crofs,  in 
order  to  take  away  fin  ;  he,  of  his  own  accord,  be- 
came our  furety  •,  and,  upon  our  non-payment  of  our 
debt,  paid  it  for  us.  He  was  an  hoftage  for  our  per- 
formance of  a  covenant,  and  upon  our  tranfgreffing 
the  articles  of  that  covenant,  did  freely  undergo  the 
penalty,  annexed  thereunto ;  and  having  made  a  full 
atonement  for  our  breach  of  the  former,  made  a  new 
covenant  between  God  and  us,  by  his  blood, 

Cunn.  Surely,  if  the  penalty  of  the  former  cove- 
nant was  eternal  death,  Cbrtft  did  not  undergo  that 
penalty  ;  for  he  fuffered  only  a  temporary  death. 

Sbep.  But  if  he  fuffered  what,  in  the  fight  of  his 
father,  was  equivalent,  and  all  that  he  atfiril  enga- 
ged to  fuffer ;  this  muft  be  fufficient. 

Decb.  If  Cbrift  was  a  mere  creature,  he  could 
make  no  equivalent  atonement  for  us  j  and  if  he  was 

God, 
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God,  he  could  make  none,  becaufe  God  can  neither 
die,  nor  fufifer. 

Skep.  But  as  his  perfon  confided  of  both  the  Di- 
vine aod  human  nature,  the  one  rendered  him  ca- 
pable of  fufFcring,  and  the  other  gavefufficient  dig- 
nity to  that  fuffering.     The  continual  afflictions,  the 
horrible  agonies,  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  fhame- 
ful  and  grievous  death  of   a  perfon  confifting  of 
God  and   man,  was  equal,  in  the  fight  of  an  infi- 
nitely tender  and  affectionate  Father^  to  all  the  eter- 
nal furFerings  which  mankind  were  liable  to  for  their 
fins.     It  is  impofiible  for  us  to  conceive  that  excef- 
five  anguifh,  which  could  force  the  blood  of  our  Sa- 
viour through  his  pores ;  and  the  ftill  greater  tor- 
ments that  could  compel  him,  when  on  the  crofs, 
notwithftanding  the  full  aflurance  he  had  of  his  father's 
eternal  Jove  for  him,  to  cry  out,  My  God  I  my  God! 
'why  baft  tkou  forfaken  me  ?  It  is  manifeil,  from  thefe 
inftances,  that  his  fufferings  were  not  like  thofe  of 
other  men  ;  and  that  nothing,  but  the  intimate  union 
of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  human,  could  have 
upheld  the  latter  under  flich  an  infinite  extremity  of 
anguifh.     This  muft  have  been  a  more  piteous  and 
moving  fight   to  the  eyes  of  an  infinitely  gracious 
and  loving  Father,  than  the  eternal  miferies  of  man, 
guilty  and  rebellious  man.     There  is  another  confi- 
deration,  by  which  the  value  of  our  Saviour's  fuffer- 
ings ought  to  be  cftimated.     As  an  indignity  is  al- 
ways rated  by  the  preemption,  and  as  the  prefump- 
tion  bears  an  exact  proportion   to  the  meannefs  of 
the  perfon  intuiting,  and  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  party 
infulted  ;..fo,  in  like  manner,  allacls  of  condefcenfion 
being  eftrmated  by  the  humility,  and  that,  again,  by 
the  dignity,  of  the-condefcending  perfon,  and  by  the 
Y  4  lownefs 
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lownefs  and  demerit  of  the  party  condefcended  to ; 
it  will  follow,  that  the  condefcenfion  of  our  Saviour, 
in  taking  our  nature  on  him,  and  fuffering  therein, 
muft  have  been  an  aft  of  infinite  condefcenfion,  if  it 
is  allowed,  that  the  dignity  of  his  perfon  is  infinite, 
not  only  in  itfelf,  but  alfo  in  refpect  to  the  unwor- 
thinefs  of  thofe  for  whom,  and  the  cruelty  of  thofe 
by  whom,  he  fuffered.  His  innocence  and  goodnefs, 
whereof  the  one  is  infinite,  and  the  other  perfect, 
conftituting  an  effential  part  of  his  dignity,  do  par- 
ticularly enhance  the  value  of  his  mercy  and  conde- 
fcenfion; efpecially  when,  at  the  fame  time,  our 
guilt  is  confidered. 

Deck.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  more  in- 
confiftent  with  reafon,  and  common  fenfe,  than  to 
imagine  any  atonement  can  be  made  for  fin  by  the 
fufferings  of  an  innocent  reprefentative. 

Shep.  All  nations  of  the  world,  then,  have  thought 
and  acted,  in  this  refpecl:,  againft  reafon,  and  com- 
mon fenfe :  for  in  all  nations  facrifices,  and  vicarious 
atonements,  have  been  offered  up  to  God  ;  and  the 
light  of  nature  did  not  forbid  the  world  to  hope  for 
pardon  of  their  fins,  upon  taking  away  the  life  of 
even  a  beaft,  with  that  view. 

Dech.  It  was  not  reafon,  nor  nature,  I  am  fure, 
that  put  mankind  on  this  flrange  expedient. 

Shep.  No ;  nor  could  mankind  have  ever  fo  much 
as  thought  of  fuch  an  expedient,  had  it  not  been 
appointed  by  Almighty  God,  as  a  reprefentative  of 
the  great  Sacrifice.  But  neither  reafon  nor  nature, 
Sir,  made  any  objections  to  it,  till  mankind  loft  fight 
of  the  end  for  which  vicarious  facrifices  were  infti- 
tuted  ;  and  then  God,  who  himfelf  appointed  and 
ordained  them,  reproved  them,  as  fuperftitious  and 

ineffi- 
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inefficacious.  Nay,  the  reafon  of  mankind  in  ge- 
neral, and  even  of  the  wifeft  men  among  die  Hea- 
thens, was  not  fo  flrong  as  to  abolifh,  or  fo  much  as 
difcountenance,  the  Life  of  facrifices,  even  after  the 
rational  end  of  their  inftitution  ceafed  to  be  known. 
The  practice  went  on,  and  it  was  believed,  that  the 
gods  were  appeafed  by  the  favoury  fteam  of  roafted 
flefli. 

Cunn.  But  how  does  all  this  clifcourfe,  about  facri- 
fices, and  the  natural  light,  mew  that  your  faith  does 
not  afcribe  injuftice  to  God,  in  putting  an  innocent 
perlbn  to  death  for  the  tranfgreffions  of  the  guilty  ? 
Shep.  Was  Chrijl  innocent  ? 
Cunn.  He  was  without  Jin. 
Sbep.  And  was  he  put  to  death  by  the  appoint- 
ment and  predetermination  of  God  ? 
Cunn.  The  Jews  put  him  to  death. 
Shep.  Do  not  evade  the  queftion.     Was  he  not 
the  Lamb  Jlain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ? 
Was  he  not  fo  delivered  by  the  determinate  counfel 
and  foreknowlege  of  God,  that  the  Jews,  having  taken 
him,  by  wicked  hands  crucified  and  Jlew  him  ? 
Cunn.  And  what  then  ? 

Shep.  Nothing ;  but  that  you  are  to  anfwer,  as 
well  as  I,  for  faying  that  God  predetermined  the 
death  of  this  only  innocent  perlbn.  It  now  lies 
equally  on  us  both  to  look  out  for  a  reafon  fufficient 
to  juftify  God  in  lending  an  innocent  perlbn  into  the 
world,  and  fore-ordaining  his  death. 

Cunn.  He  fuffered  perfecution  and  death,  that  he 
might  fet  us  an  example  of  refignation  and  patience. 

Shep.  Was  this  all  ?  Or  is  this  en'ough  ?  The  pro- 
phets before  him,  and  the  apoftles  after  him,  did  the 
like  j  but  they  had  been  guilty  of  fin,  and  were  li- 
able 
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able  to  death,  the  wages  of  fin  :  their  example,  there- 
fore, in  refpecl:  to  refignationoniy,  may  feem  a  more 
natural  object  of  our  imitation,  than  that  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;  fo  that  if  to  fet  us  an  example  of  re  (Ignition 
was  all  our  Saviour  died  for,  this  might  have  been 
done  as  effectually,  and,  upon  your  principles,  more 
juftly,  by  the  death  of  one,  whofe  natural  infirmities 
brought  him  nearer  to  a  refemblance  of  ourielves. 
No,  Mr.  Cunningham  •,  forne  higher  view  muft  be 
looked  for  in  our  Saviour's  death,  fome  end,  which 
the  death  of  no  mere  man,  no  fmner,  is  qualified  to 
anfwer  j  namely,   that  which  the  Scriptures  fo  ofttn 
mention,  and  fo  ftiongly  infift  on,  the  remiflion  of 
fins.     If  you  can  conceive  it  juft  in  God  toconfent, 
that  his  moft. innocent  and  holy  Son  mould  die  the 
death  of  a  malefactor,  merely  to  fet  us  an  example 
of  patience ;  how  can  you  call  it  unjuft,    when  an- 
other, and-  yet  a  much  greater  and  better,  end  is 
added ;  the  difappointment   of  diabolical  envy  and 
malice,  the  reftoration  of  mankind  to  peace  with 
God,  and  the  healing  that  horrible  breach  which  fin 
had  made  in  the  moral  world  ?  If  any  thing  can  re- 
flect on  the  juftice  of  God  for  caufing,  or  even  fuf- 
fering,  his  innocent  Son  to  be  put  to  death,  it  muft 
be  the  want  of  a  fufficient  end,  or  purpofe.     Now, 
in  the  name  of  wifdom  and  juftice,  was  the  mere 
fetting  an  example  of  patience  a  fufficient  end  ?  Pa- 
tience is  but  one,  in  the  circle  of  virtues,  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  cultivate,  and  which,  after  all  the  influ- 
ence of  our  Saviour's  example,  we  may  fail-to  exer- 
cife  as  we  ought.     And  did  the  Son  of  God  fuiter 
the  death  of  a  guilty  Have,  merely  to  fupply  us  with 
a  precarious  help  Cowards  the  cultivation  of  one  vir- 
tue,  which  altho*  we  mould  cultivate  to  theutmoft, 

it 
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it  would  neither  make  us  good,  nor  happy,  if  the 
other  virtues  ifcould  be  wanting  ?  Surely  the  fcheme 
of  Divine  r^ifclom  looked  much  farther  than  this; 
and  fureiy  every  Chriftian  muft  renounce  the  word  of 
God,  or  elle  believe,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  the  righteous^ 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  ftns ;  and  that  we  are  re- 
deemed with  the  precious  blood,  of  Chrift. 

Dech.  This  fcheme.  tends  ftrongly  to  encourage 
men  in  their  fins :  for  if  another  man-,  or  a  beaft, 
may  be  made  to  endure  the  punifhment  of  our  fins 
for  us,  we  need  be  in  no  pain  about  what  we  do.  If 
the  law  of  confcience  can  have  any  effe&,  it  muft 
proceed  fr6m  a  full  perfuafion,  in  the  breaft  of  every 
man,  that  he  himfelf,  and  not  another,  is  to  fuffer 
for  his  own  offences.  He  cannot,  I  think,  entertain 
any  opinion,  of  more  dangerous  confequence  to  mo- 
rality, than  that  ail  his  debts  of  fin  are  already  paid  ; 
and  that  the  fund  of  merit,  provided  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  is  fo  infinitely  great,  as  to  make  it  impoffible 
for  him  to  exhauft  it,  by  his  utmoft  wickedneis. 

Sbep.  Your  objection  to  Chriftianity  is  founded 
upon  your  ignorance  of  it.  Chrift  hath,  through  his 
blood,  made  a  covenant  between  God  and  us,  by 
which  we  are  obliged  to  forfake  our  fins,  and  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  in  pain  of  forfeiting  all 
the  privileges,  to  which  we  are  intitled  by  his  death, 
and  by  the  covenant  eftablifhed  therein.  '  "He  hath 
made  no  atonement  for  thofe  who  perfift  in  their 
fins ;  but  as  he  knows  mankind  are  very  corrupt  and 
weak  by  nature,  and,  confequently,  unable  by  their 
own  ftrength  to  obferve  the  articles  of  this  cove- 
nant, he  hath,  in  his  holy  ordinances,  conveyed  to 
us  fuch  Divine  affi (ranees,  as,  if  dury  concurred  with 
on  our  part,  may  fufficiently  help  cur  natural  infir- 
mity. 
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mity.  As  we  are  fmful,  he  hath  called  us  to  repent- 
ance, and  made  atonement  for  us  ;  as  we  are  weak, 
he  hath  imparted  to  us  his  own  ftrength  •,  and  as  we 
are,  in  ourfelves,  unworthy  of  eternal  happinefs,  he 
hath  gracioufly  imputed  his  own  righteoufnefs  to  us. 
Thus  hath  God,  in  the  difpenfation  of  our  religion, 
been  pleafed  to  deal  with  us ;  and  nothing  can  do  fo 
much  honour,  either  to  his  juftice,  or  mercy. 

Deck.  Pray,  Sir,  did  the  blood  of  Cbrift  make  a 
full  fatisfaftion,  to  the  juftice  of  his  Father,  for  the 
fins  of  the  whole  human  race  ? 

Sbep.  It  did. 

Decb.  And  all  who  repent,  and  believe,  are  to  be 
faved  thro*  Cbrift  ? 

Sbep.  They  are. 

Decb.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  juftice  of  God 
only  is  taken  into  the  Chriftian  fcheme,  and  his 
mercy  left  out:  for  if  a  full  amends  is  made  for  our 
fins,  we  have  a  right  to  be  faved,  and  do  by  no 
means  lie  at  the  mercy  of  God  for  our  falvation. 

Sbep.  Was  it  no  aft  of  mercy  in  God  to  aflume 
our  nature,  and  in  that  nature  to  undergo  the  punifh- 
ment  of  our  fins  ?  Is  it  no  aft  of  mercy  in  God  to 
beftow  on  us  a  faving  faith,  and  by  his  grace  to  work 
in  us  a  true  repentance  ?  Will  it  be  no  aft  of  his 
mercy  to  accept  of  us,  who  are  unworthy  in  our- 
felves, for  the  fake  of  Cbrift  Jefus,  our  Redeemer  ? 

Decb.  In  the  defence  of  this  amazing  fcheme,  you 
can  fcarcely  offer  any  other  arguments,  but  that  God 
had  a  right  to  execute  fuch  a  fcheme ;  and  that  he 
was  pleafed  to  do  it.  Now  I  may  ufe  the  fame  way  of 
arguing,  and  infift  that  he  hath  a  right  to  proceed 
with  us  in  another  manner,  and  accept  of  repent- 
ance, as  a  fufHcient  atonement. 

Skip. 
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Shep.  We  cannot  only  prove,  Sir,  that  God  had  a 
right  to  choofe  this  fcheme  of  redemption,  but,  like- 
wife,  that  ne  did  actually  choofe,  and  execute  it. 
This,  I  hope,  we  fhall  do,   to  the  fatisfaction  of 
Mr.  Templeton,  in  our  future  conferences  ;  and  with 
it  prove,  what  is  necefiary  to  it,  the  divinity  of  our 
blefied  Saviour.     As  for  you,  Sir,  and  the  other 
Deifts,  you  cannot,  furely,  fay,  that  God  can  forgive 
fins  on  a  mere  repentance ;  becaufe  you  maintain, 
that  he  acts  by  the  eternal  law  of  reafon  and  juftice, 
and  that  he  is  as  much  obliged,  as  any  man  can  be, 
to  conform  himfelf  to  that  law.     If  this  is  the  cafe, 
as  governor  of  the  world,  and  judge  of  all  men,  he 
cannot  pardon  a  delinquent,  on  his  bare  repentance : 
that  would  be  to  act  againft  the  eternal  fitnefles  of 
things,  and  the  indifpenfable  Jaw  of  nature ;  which, 
if  it  dictates  any  thing,  it  muft  be  this ;  that  the  law 
of  God  is  not  given  for  nothing,  nor  its  penalties 
inllituted  in  vain ;  that  as  every  offender  would  re- 
pent, rather  than  be  puniihed,  if  that  alone  would 
ferve  the  turn,  the  law,  and  its  penalties,  would  be 
rendered  utterly  ineffectual ;  and  that  therefore  im- 
partial and  univerfal  juftice  muft  be  done,  in  order  to 
the  prefervation  and  happinefs  of  that  boundlefs  and 
important  kingdom,  over  which  God  is  pleafed  to 
prefide,  as  an  equitable  ruler  and  judge.     You  may 
combat  this  argument,    drawn  from  the  juftice  of 
God,  and  founded  on   your  own  principles,  with 
others  deduced  from  his  mercy,  as  ftrenuoufly  as  you 
can;  but  all  fuch  arguments  will  only  ferve  to  involve 
you   in   endlefs  and   inextricable   difficulties,  from 
which  unaffifted  reafon  can  never  fet  you  free :  it  is 
the  Chriftian  fcheme,  alone,  that  can  do  this.    What 
other  means  or  expedients,  befide  the  Chriftian,  God 

might 
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might  have  made  ufe  of  for  the  fatisfaclion  of  his 
own  juftice,  and  the  manifeilation  of  mercy  to  his 
fallen  creatures,  we  cannot  tell ;  neither  yon,  nor  I, 
nor  the  wifeft  man  that  ever  lived,  is  able  to  form 
tig  leaft  notion  of  any  other  method,  fufficiently  qua- 
lified to  anfwer  the  end  :  all  other  fchemes  we  can 
think  of,  either  fmk  the  one  attribute,  to  give  fcope 
to  the  other  •,  or,  as  they  are  both  infinitely  active, 
leave  them  mutually  to  fufpsnd  each  other's  opera- 
tions for  ever. 

Deck.  That  is  to  fay,  the  fins  of  men  have  ex- 
cited a  kind  of  druggie  and  combat  between  the  at- 
tributes of  God. 

Sbep.  No,  Sir,  it  does  not  fo  much  as  infmuate 
any  fuch  thing.   The  wifdom  of  God,  and  the  good*, 
nefs  of  his  Son,  immediately  upon    the  unhappy 
breach  made  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  the  fin  of 
man,  contrived  the  bleifed  means   to  repair  it,  fet 
forth  in  our  holy  religion  ;  by  which  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  removed,  and  mankind  taught  that  folution 
to  it,  which  no  created  wifdom  was  ever  able,  of  it- 
felf,  to  find  out.    The  Angels  are  faid,  by  St.  Peter, 
to  have  had  a  defire  to  look  into  the  myftery  of  our 
redemption  ;  but   St.  Paul  fays,  it  was  hid  in  God 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ;  and  that  the  wif- 
dom of  God,  manifefted  therein,  was  made  known  to 
the  principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places,  by 
the   church  of  Chrift.     The  reafon  of  man  is  alto- 
gether unable  to  fathom  fuch  depths,  and,  when  it 
fcts  itfelf  to  inquire  how  the  juftice  of  God  can  be 
fatisfied  confidently  with  his  infinite  companion,   is 
loft  in  an  endlefs  maze  of  difficulties,  and  feeming 
contradictions,  which  it  knows  not-  how  to  get  over. 
The  Angels  themfelves  were,  it  feems,  unequal  to 
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this  difcovery,  which,  now  that  it  is  laid  open  by  re- 
velation, even  man  himfelf  can  conceive. 

Decb.  By  Xnat  I  can  find,  this  fcheme  of  redemp- 
tion, as  you  call  it,  is  ftill  a  myftery,  too  hard  for 
the  ciigeftion  of  you  Chriilians.  Many  of  you  deny 
the  divinity  of  Chrift^  on  which  you  found  the  dig- 
nity of  his  atonement,  as,  for  inftance,  Dr.  Clarke, 
&c.  yet  maintain  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement : 
others,  who  feem  to  be  lefs  remote  from  the  truth, 
deny  both :  fo  that  if  mankind  were,  on  any  occa- 
iion,  at  a  lofs  to  know  how  they  fhould  be  proceeded 
with,  they  are  ftill  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever, 
Chriftianity  affording  no  certain  lights  herein,  that 
may  be  depended  on. 

Cunn.  Chriftianity,  rightly  underftood,  promifes 
Forgivenefs  of  fins,  and  eternal  life,  only  to  a  true 
repentance  -,  and  thofe"  men  do  but  deceive  them- 
felves,  who  are  led,  by  their  own  interpretations  of 
Scripture,  to  depend  on  foreign  or  imputed  merit, 
for  their  falvation.  Cbrift  is  called  our  Saviour,  be- 
caufe  he  fet  us  an  example,  which  if  we  follow,  and 
gave  us  a  law,  or  rule  of  action,  which  if  we  ob- 
ferve,  we  fhall  fave  ourfelves.  Nothing  hath  hurt 
Chriftianity'  fo  much,  and  given  its  adverfaries  fo 
great  an  advantage  againft  it,  as  the  endeavour  of 
divines  to  reconcile  the  terms  of  falvation,  therein 
propofed,  to  a  carelefs  and  fmful  life.  The  firft  ftep 
they  made  towards  this,  was  by  perfuading  them- 
felves,  and  others,  to  expect  forgivenefs  of  their  fins 
for  Cbrtft's  fake,  and  all  the  bleflings  propofed  in  the 
Gofpel  for  his  righteoufnefs,  not  their  own.  Po- 
pery went  *  ftep  farther ;  and,  as  if  confcious,  that 
Cbri/l's  merits  were  not  fufficient  to  excufe  the  fins 
of  all  mankind,  nor  inritle  them  to  infinite  favours, 
i  it 
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it  added  to  it  the  merits  of  all  the  Saints,  and  fold 
them  to  fuch  as  were  not  difpofed  to  acquire  merit 
by  any  other  means  than  their  money.  This  is  the 
moft  dangerous  article  of  popery,  becaufe  it  ftrikes 
more  directly,  than  any  other,  at  the  foundation  of 
all  morality.  As  this  error  was  older  than  popery 
itfelf,  and  as  our  reformers  every- where,  except  a 
few,  confidered  nothing  as  an  error,  but  what  was 
purely  popifh  ;  they  threw  out  the  imputed  merits  of 
the  Saints,  and  retained  that  of  Cbrift  only  ;  not  re- 
flecting, as  they  ought  to  have  done,  that  the  one  is 
as  apt  to  infufe  expectations  hurtful  to  real  religion 
and  virtue,  as  the  other.  To  make  the  merits  of 
Cbrift  fufficiently  efficacious,  they  taught,  alfo,  that 
Cbrift  is  God  ;  and  fo  clogged  the  reformation  with 
the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  and  I  know  not  what 
other  unintelligible  myfteries :  however,  there  were 
fome  who  went  farther,  and  gave  us  Chriitianity  as 
its  author  left  it. 

Sbep.  Namely,  Socinus,  and  his  followers.  The 
church  of  England  hath  been,  to  the  full,  as  guilty 
of  this  fault  you  find  with  the  reformation,  as  any 
other  church,  nay,  rather  more  fo.  She  fets  forth 
the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Trinity,  and  the 
fatisfaction  made  for  fin  by  the  death  of  Cbrift 9  moft 
exprefly,  in  her  articles;  me  makes  a  conftant  ufe  of 
the  Nicene  and  Athanafian  creeds,  in  her  public  fer- 
vice ;  nay,  (he  does  a  great  deal  more  than  all  this ; 
for  fhe  mixes  thofe  doctrines  with  her  liturgy  fo  ef- 
fentially,  that  it  is  impoflible  for  any  body  to  join 
in  prayer  with  her,  but  he  muft  call  Cbrift,  and  the 
Holy  Gbofti  God,  and  pray  to  them  as  fuch.  If 
Cbrift  *  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  be  not  God,  this  is  rank 
idolatry ;  and  idolatry  is  a  damnable  fin :  yet  Mr, 

Cun- 
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Cunningham  holds  two  parifhes  by  a  folemn  fubfcrip-r 
tion  to  our  articj^t  repeats  our  creeds  in  public  with 
an  audible  v^ice  -,  and  offers  up  his  own,  and  the 
prayers  0fa  whole  congregation,  to  God  the  Sony 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghoft :  he  knowingly  and  wilfully 
commits  what  he  takes  to  be  idolatry,  and  a  damn- 
able fin ;  he  encourages  others,  by  his  public  ex> 
ample,  to  perfift  in  this  crime,  which  he  reprefents, 
to  his  own  confcience,  as  one  of  the  firft  magnitude, 
and  deepeft  dye :  but,  then,  he  makes  amends  for  all 
this,  by  arguing  in  private  again  ft  the  faving  merits 
of  Chrift,  and  the  Trinity :  fuch  is  the  new-famioned 
kind  of  fmcerity,  in  which  fome  of  our  modern  di- 
vines, and  all  our  Deifts,  make  the  whole  of  religion 
to  confift. 

Cunn.  This  is  only  railing  at  me,  Sir,  and  not 
proving  the  doctrine  of  fatisfaction  to  be  no  novelty, 
or  reproach  to  Chriftianity. 

Sbep.  You  fay,  Sir,  this  error  of  expecting  fal* 
vation,  through  the  merits  of  Chrift,  is  older  than 
popery  ? 

Cunn.  I  do. 

Sbep.  Was  it  not  held  by  one  party,  in  the  time 
of  the  Nicene  council  ? 

Cunn.  It  was. 

Sbep.  And  did  not  fome,  among  the  fathers  of  the 
firft  and  fecond  century,  lean  a  little  to  it  ? 

Cunn.  I  believe  fome  did. 

Sbep.  I  am  fure  the  apoftles  held  it,  or  they  could 
never  have  ufed  fuch  expreffions  as  thefe :  Ye  arc 
bought  with  a  price.  We  are  redeemed,  not  with 
corrupttik  things,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Chrift.  #V  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even 
the  forgivenefs  of  fins.  Him  hath  God  fit  forth  to 
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be  a  .propitiation  for  fin.  Chrift  hath  fuffered  for 
fins,  the  juft  for  the  unjuft.  God  was  in  Chrift  re- 
conciling the  world  to  himfelf.  Feed  the  church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 

Dech.  We  did  not  meet  to  hear  you  cap  texts. 

Shep.  I  have  only  quoted  a  few,  out  of  innu- 
merable texts  that  might  be  cited  from  the  writings 
of  the  apoftles,  to  fhew  they  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  fatisfaction  ;  and  the  two  laft  fnew  they  believed, 
alfo,  in  that  of  our  Saviour's  divinity.  He,  too, 
fets  forth  the  fame  doctrine  :  /  will  lay  down  my  life 
for  the  fheep.  The  fame  was  alfo  believed  all  along 
in  the  Jewijb  church,  and  gave  all  the  merit  to  their 
facriikes.  Ifaiah  believed  it ;  for  he  fays,  He  was 
wounded  for  our  tranfgrejjions,  he  was  bruised  for  our 
iniquities :  the  chaftifement  of  our  peace  was  upon 
him,  and  with  his  ftripes  we  are  healed.  The  Lord 
hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  Nay,  he 
founds  his  office  of  interceflion  on  his  fatisfadtion : 
He  bore  the  Jin  of  many,  and  made  inlercejjion  for 
the  tranfgreffors.  Job  calls  him  his  Redeemer ;  an4 
he  is  faid  to  have  been  the  Lamb  Jlain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  Thus,  Sir,  your  cenfure 
of  this  doctrine  includes  the  church  of  Chrift  in  all 
ages,  the  Apoftles,  Chrift  himfelf,  and  the  Prophets : 
and  although,  if  we  believe  the  Scriptures,  it  was 
fettled  between  God  the  Father,  and  God  the  Son,  at 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and,  confequently,  muft 
have  been  forefeen,  as  predetermined  from  all  eter- 
nity ;  yet  you  are  pleafed  to  call  it  a  novelty,  and  an 
error,  What  is  ftill  more  extraordinary,  you  fub- 
icribed  to  this  error  when  you  was  admitted  into 
holy  orders :  you  folemnly  declared,  in  the  face  of 
the  church,  your  unfeigned  afTeitt  and  confent  to  it, 

when 
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when  you  entered  Aipon  your  firfl  living;  you 're- 
peated that  declaration,  in  order  to  your  enjoying 
the  feconoViind,  I  prefume,  would  do  the  fame, 
after  all'  you  have  now  faid,  for  a  third :  you  daily 
read  the  Scriptures,  and  repeat  the  creeds  to  your 
people,  in  which  it  is  fet  forth  iri  the  ftrongeft  terms ; 
nay,  and,  not  fatisfied  with  all  this,  you  profefs  it,  a£ 
often  as  you  perform  divine  fervice,  in  an  hundred: 
folemn  acts  of  devotion,  to  God's  own  face :  yet  you 
believe  it  to  be  a  novelty,  an  error,  a  reproach  to 
Chriftianity,  and  a  provocative  to  Vice  and  wick- 
ednefs. 

ftmp.  Good  God! 

Shep.  Yet  you  believe  there  is  nothing  required  to 
make  you  acceptable,  in  the  fight  of  God,  but  fm- 
cerity. 

Temp.  This  fcene  is  a  little  too  mocking,  Mr. 
Shepherd ;  pray  clofe  it. 

Shep.  Let  wickednefs  hide  its  own  head,  if  it  can  • 
it  is  my  duty  to  tear  away  its  cloak :  complaifance 
is  as  much  out  of  this  queftion,  as  when  a  criminal  is 
condemned  for  murder.  I  have  already  fhewn,  gen- 
tlemen, that  Deifm  is  utterly  defective,  inafmuch  as 
it  wants  an  atonement  for  fin,  truly  repented  of. 7  A 
few  words  will  fuffice,  to  reconcile  the  doctrine  of 
fuch  an  atonement  to  reafori,  and  take  away  all  ob- 
jections to  it.  Our  fins  might  be  juftly  punifhed  in 
*our  Saviour,  fince  he  was  by  no  means  compelled  to 
fuffer  for  them,  but  did  it  voluntarily.  Befides,  he 
did  not  fuffer,  either  as  being  in  himfelf  a  juft,  or 
guilty1  vperfon;.  but  as  undertaking  the  office  of  our 
reprefent&ive  and  facrifice,  and  a$  one  who  had 
power,  of  artd  in  himfelf,  to  lay  down  his  life,  and  to 
take  it  agairi,  v  His  Father  did  nor,  by  an  arbitrary 
Z  2  aft* 
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act,  take  away  his  life,  or  he  could  not  have  rea- 
foned  as  he  did  •,  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me, 
becaufe  I  lay  down  my  life.  Nay,  his  infinite  good- 
nefs  difcharges  mankind  of  this  guilt:  No  man  taketh 
it  from  me ;  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myfelf.  His  righte- 
ouihefs,  alfo,  might  be  rewarded  in  us,  and  no  of- 
fence to  reafon  j  he  might  transfer  it  as  juftly,  as  a 
man  can  make  a  prefent  of  any  good  thing  he  pof- 
feflesj  or  make  over,  by  free  gift,  his  title  to  an 
eftate,  to  one  he  loves.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing 
repugnant  to  reafon,  but  fomewhat  perfectly  agree- 
able to  infinite  goodnefs.  If  we  confider  the  ends 
propofed  by  the  fufferings  of  our  bleffed  Saviour, 
they  were  moft  fuitable  to  the  attributes  of  God,  to 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  to  the  wants  of 
man  •,  for  they,  alone,  could  at  once  fatisfy  the  juftice 
of  God,  and  make  us  objects  of  his  mercy ;  they, 
alone,  could  demonftrate  to  the  whole  intellectual 
world,  the  heinous  nature  of  fin,  and  the  ftrietnefs  of 
Divine  juftice  •,  and  yet,  at  the  fame  time,  preferve 
from  total  deftruction  afpecies  of  rational  creatures. 
I  challenge  the  whole  world  to  aflign  a  fcheme,  by 
which  any  of  thefe  important  ends  can  be  anfwered, 
without  forgetting  the  reft.  This  now  is  fo  far  from 
being  an  encouragement  to  fin,  that  nothing  can  fo 
effectually  deter  us  from  it.  If  ibc  word  fpoken  by 
Angels,  fays  St.  Paul,  was  ftedfajt,  and  every  tranf- 
grejjion  and  difobedience  received  a  jujt  recommence  of 
reward  \  how  Jhall  we  efcape,  if  we  neglefl  fo  great 
fahaticn,  which  at  the  jirft  began  to  be  fpoken  by  the 
Lcrd,  and  was  confirmed  unto  us  by  them  that  heard 
'  him  ?  If  <&e  fin  wilfully,  after  that  we  have  received 
the  knowkge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more~ 
facrtfce  for  fins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 

judgment^ 
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judgmt nt,  and  ftry  indignation*   which  Jhall  devour 

the  adverfaritst    He  that  defpifed  Mofes9  law,  died 

without  iprfcy-     Of    how  much  forer  punijkment, 

fuppoft-je-,  Jhall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 

trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  hath  counted 

the  blood  of  the  covenant,  wherewith  he  was  fancJi- 

fed,  an  unholy  thing,  and  hath  done  defpjght  unto  the 

Spirit  of  Grace?    Let  no  Socinian,  after  this,  fay 

there  is  little  ftrefs  laid  in  Scripture  on  the  blood  of 

Chrift ;  nor  no  Deift,  that,  becaufe  Chrift  hath  died 

for  our  fins,  we  may  therefore  be  in  no  pain  about 

them  :  for  altho'  nothing  can  be  more  fweet  than  the 

hope  of  forgivenefs,  propofed  to  us  thro3  the  blood 

of  Chrift,  yet  is  this  a  moft  awful  comfort,  a  moft 

alarming  mercy.   If  the  tendered  love  can  win  us,  or 

the  moft  dreadful  denunciation  of  juftice  can  frighten 

us,  to  our  duty,  here  are  both  in  perfection ;  here  is 

fomething  to  melt  the  thinking  mind  into  gratitude* 

and  fomething  to  roufe  the  ftupid  to  a  juft  concern 

for  his  ways. 

Dech.  Enoughj  to  anfwer  both  purpofes*  is  dedu- 
cible  from  the  light  of  nature. 

Shep.  Little  or  nothing  is  deducible  from  thence* 
if  it  does  not  give  us  a  right  idea  of  God,  and  our 
duty.  Yet*  altho'  ic  mould,  if  it  does  not  give  us 
well-grounded  hopes  of  pardon,  after  tranfgrefling 
his  lawj  it  will  only  drive  us  to  the  delpair  of  devils, 
to  an  endlefs  progrefs  in  fin  ;  but  if,  by  that  light, 
we  have  hope  of  forgivenefs,  upon  an  unlimited  re- 
petition of  finning  and  repenting,  that  light  is  then 
a  temptation  and  encouragement  to  fin,  fufficient  to 
invite  oter  to  itfelf,  from  the  ftriclnefs  of  Chriflianity, 
not  only  the  loofe  and  ill-difpofed,  but  even  tBofe 
Who  hare  the^higheft  cftcem  for  virtue, 

Gunn, 
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Cunri.  The  application  of  Cbrift's  merit,  if  It  were 
granted,  muft  be  a  thing  of  great  uncertainty :  for 
who  can  tell  whether  he  is  within  the  term:,  on  which 
it  is  to  be  expected? 

Shep.  The  doubts  arifing  from  this  uncertainty  in 
fome  minds  (for  they  do  not  affect  all)  are  of  un- 
fpeakable  ufe  to  them  •,  befides,  it  is  better  to  have 
even  the  loweft  hopes  of  pardon,  than  to  be  fure  of 
condemnation,  which  is  all  can  be  expected  from  a 
perfect  knowlege  of  God's  will,  and  a  continual 
tranfgreflion  of  it,  without  the  leaft  idea  of  an  atone- 
ment. Prayj  Mr.  Cunningham,  upon  what  terms  do 
you  expect  falvation  ? 

Cunn.  Upon  my  own  obedience  to  the  will  of 
God.  Do  you  expect  yours  upon  any  other  ? 

Shep  Befide  my  own  obedience,  which  is  very 
impei  fret,  I  hope  for  falvation  thro*  the  righteouf- 
nefs  of  Chrijl.  Do  you  think  your  obedience  is  fuch 
as  to  msrit  heaven,  when  examined  by  the  law  of 
God,  either  natural,  or  revealed  ? 

Cunn.  If  it  is  not,  it  is  my  own  fault ;  for  it  might 
be  fuch. 

Shep.  Then  you  have  more  to  anfwer  for  than  any 
other  man-,  for  fure  I  am,  no  man  can  be  good 
enough,  if  left  to  himfelf,  to  merit  eternal  glory. 
The  Scriptures  fpeak  fo  very  often,  and  fo  very 
ftrongly,  in  a  contrary  drain,  that  I  think  it  needleis 
to  quote  them.  A  perfect  obedience  is,  in  my  mind, 
too  little  to  merit  heaven,  as  it  is  all  due  for  being, 
and  the  comforts  and  honours  annexed  to  that  being 
here.  But  the  mifery  of  it  is,  no  man  pays,  or  is  able 
to  pay,  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  ;  fo 
that,  upon  a  fair  balance  of  temporal  accounts,  every 
man  is  a  debtor  to  God.  With  how  ill  a  grace,  then, 

(hall 
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fhall  he  claim  a  glo/ious  crown,  and  an  eternal  king- 
dom, for  his  dejefts ! 

Temp.  Fprmypartjldifclaim  all  fuch  pretenfions, 
and  hopeGod  will  not  judge  me  merely  by  my  obe- 
dience, either  before  or  after  the  moft  thorough  re- 
formation of  my  life  I  have  any  hopes  of  making. 

Decb.  Have  you  not  enough  of  Mr.  Shepherd** 
harangues  ? 

Temp.  I  like  his  reafonings  fo  well,  that  I  am  de- 
termined to  hear  him  upon  the  laft  article  of  the 
Deiftical  creed,  which  denies  all  revelation. 

Sbep.  Will  you  be  fo  good,  then,  Gentlemen,  as 
to  finifh  what  is  to  be  done  at  ray  turret  ?  for  my 
duty,  and  my  other  little  affairs,  require  I  fhould  be 
within  call. 

Decb.  Very  fcrupulous !  Well,  we  will. 

Temp.  Ay,  and  we  will  go  to  church  to-morrow ; 
fhaVt  we,  Mr.  Decbaine? 

Decb.  We  can't  tell  how  we  fhall  be  difpofed,  till 
to-morrow  comes. 
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